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PREFACE 


This work calls for a word of explanaticm. Its subject 
has given rise to a voluminous literature in all the principal 
•European languages. But all these worics have been written 
by European scholars. It appeared to the present writer that 
there might still be room for a work compiled by one who* 
though not an orientalist, had yet lived in a system out of which 
Buddhism had grown and who, by reason of his remote kinship 
with the Great Master, might perhaps possess a mentallly which 
r.,M.y give him in some small degree an advantage denied to 
alien writers, brought up under a different system and possessing 
a mentality, which has to be trained to the receptivity of ideas 
and the appreciation of a doctrine, the elements of which are 
familiar to all Hindus, and the depth of which can periiaps be 
more easily sounded by those to whose forefathers the doctrine 
was at first preached mid who, by their love and devotirm to 
their great compatriot and kinsman, are not likely to forget 
easily its true meaning and significance. 

India is perhaps the most conservative country in the world. 
It tenaciously clings to the old, and if Lord Buddh were to rise 
again and revisit the scenes of his earthly mission, he would 
probably see but a few changes in the life and mentality d the 
people ; and if he went far inland, into places not yet poie- 
trated by the Railways, he would recognize, even in the ocatumes 
of the people, those to whom he had spoken in his previous 
birth. The spell of the unchanging ESast may be inimical, to 
material progress, but it furnishes a ready material for the 
ekercise of the imagination, the reocmstniction of a seme and 
reproduction of the environment, which offer the best back* 
ground for the right appreciation of the drama which portrayed 
the hollowness of human life, and unselfishness at its only 
panacea. Stated as a coj^-book maxim, this moral would be 
regarded as tnvial because of its universal truism. But the 
virtue of a maxim is.not so much in its statement as in its elu* 
cidation bringing home oonvictiem. Again, in metaidiystoal 
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dialectics, the teacher addresses his words to those in ^om 
he presumes a certain d^ee of acquaintance with the nm.in 
tenets of the ruling creed. He reinforces his arguments and 
refutes those of his adversaries, assuming on the part of his 
hearers the counter-arguments he refutes and the outline of the 
view he elucidates. 

To the foreigner these dialectics present difficulties which 
the Hindu caimot understand, lliat they do present difficulties 
even to European savants, may be concluded from what they 
have themselves admitted : “ The meaning uffiich he conv^ed 
by such words we can often only approximately determine. 
Here, as in every case, where the word has a preponderant 
importance over the thought, where it does not smoothly fit 
the thought, but compresses it within its own straight form, 
the inquirer, who desires to reconstruct remote and foreign 
forms of thought has not that surest key which coirsecutive 
progression, the inherent necessity of the thought, can give 
him.”(‘ ) “ When we try to resuscitate, in our own way and in 

our own language, the thoughts that are embedded in the 
Buddhist teaching, we can scarcely help forming the impression 
that it was not a mere idle statement which the sacred texts 
preserve to us, that the Perfect One knew much more (which 
He thought inadvisable to say), than what he esteemed it 
profitable to lus disciples to unfold. For, that which is de- 
clared points for its explanation and completion to something 
else, which is passed over in silenee — ^for it seemed not to serve 
for quietude, illumination, the Nirvan — ^but of which we can 
scarcely help believing that it was really present in the minds 
of Buddh and those disciples to whom we owe the compilation 
of the dogmatic texts. ”(*) As to this, it is sufficient to state 
that the Perfect One never affected any mental reservation. 
On the other hand, on the eve of his death, he made it plain 
that he had kept back nothing that he knew, from his advanced 
disciples: “What need hath the body of my followers of me nou', 
Ana^ ? I have declared the Doctrine, Anand, and I have 
made no distinction betwem within and without ; the Perfect 

(t) OMiabwf's f. 807. (*) Ih. p. SQS. 
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One has not, Anand, be^ a forgetful teacher of the 
Dootrine.”(‘) 

That is then oonolusive of the mentality of the Teacher. 
The difficulties experienced by western scholars in understwd* 
ing Buddhism, arise from the fact that th^ regard it as a 
;te^on or a philosophy apart, whereas it is mdy a new com- 
mentary on an old system— a new graft on an old trunk which 
cannot bo learnt or understood apart. 

Again, since the dialogues were in many cases intended to 
answer queries or allay doubts, they are necessarily disjointed 
. ^nd discursive, and in places contradictory. 

It seemed, then, to the present writer that the method he 
had himself followed in studying the subject, might be usefully 
employed in elucidating it to others. He has consequently 
followed the purely historical melhod ; but in expotmd^g the 
tenets of the new religion, he has attempted to summarize the 
then prevailing views of life and then given Buddh’s commmits 
and criticisms upon them— often assumed or implied, or at 
• most faintly hinted at by a passing insinuation or an innuendo, 
which were sufficiently and in fact pungently clear to those 
who sat at his feet, and which are clear enough to those who 
have to live in the system to which Buddh’s hrequent allusions 
unerringly refer. 

A work following this method must necessarily be a singular 
departure from the beaten track hallowed by the tread of a 
century of Orientalists and European expounders of oriental 
thought. It is intended to give a plain and impartial version 
of the life and doctrine of Buddh, a life which is an example of 
all that is best in mankind, and a doctrine which has leavened 
all religiouB teachings since. The writer cannot be accused of 
undue partiality to Buddhism ; for, though he is a humble 
member of the caste upon which Gautam has shed imperishable 
lustre, he has not yet persuaded himself to accept his creed ; 
and he has, therefore, not refrained from criticising wherever 
he felt it his duty to caution or criticize. 

p) OiiiwiUrs’a BtMka, pp. 107, 198. 
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The work is intended to be a popular, but withal a critical 
study of Buddhism. The narrative is intended for the lay 
reader, while the notes furnish a groundwork for the scholar 
who wishes to systernatizo his knowledge of a religion, which, 
more than a religion, has moulded the lives of nearly a third of 
the inhabitants of the globe. 

A word is necessary to explain the new style of spelling 
adopted in this work, ^hiropean writers have adopted a foim 
of spelling which is neither natural nor phonetic since, some 
of them use either the letter c or A: to convey the sound " ch ” 
os in “ church”, while others adopt other spellings. The ulti- 
mate “ A ” added to “ Buddh ” and other names of places and 
persons is intended to be silent ; but in practice the reader 
seldom heeds the warning. Other words such as “ Ashoke ” 
and “Jaatak” are spelt as “Asoka” or ‘‘ Jataka”— wh’ich 
gives rise to varied pronunciations except tbe’'right one. In this 
work all spellings of such words have, so far as possible, followed 
their phonetic sounds. 

But the Roman .Alphabet is (^on8pi<nioui3ly deficient in two 
dental alphabets for which it provides no serviceable substitutes ; 
These are the Pali u and t. Two new letters T (t) and D (d) 
have been invented to express those sounds. The cross line in 
each case indicates that the letter is dental and not palatal. 
Thus T will take the place of u, and D of t and will sound as 
Th in Thus. 
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Meaning. 


AbhUtharma — nfkva 
Advai^^a 


Aiit— ^fiaa 


Ajivak— 

Anesaki— 


Arhai— 


Arya— ^ 
Aryan— finw 


... A6ki— further, b^ond, Bharm — law, “fur 
ther law;’* a oommeutary on the Canon. 

... A — not, second, “no 

second" element. “Absolute monism". 

... Ke&hkatHbali, a sect of Nihilists, who bet 
lieved in no life but this, and main- 
tained it to be devoid of reality. They 
denied the result of good or evil deeds 
and, of course, Kann and its effect upon 
the course of human life, Founder of 
Nihilism. 

... Nakhali Goshal was the leader of Ajivak 
and was Buddh's contemporary. 

... “Bud^ist Art" in relation to Buddhist 
ideals, with special reference to Bud- 
dhism in Japan. (Murray — 1916 pp 7.*! 
plates). 

... Arhi — a “carnet" extremely deserving, 
very reverend ; a term applic(i to 
advanced Bhikshus. 

... Aryo — worthy of reverence, a term ap- 
plic I to the Buddhists. 

... “ Arffa *' — Aryan ra«ie ; a term opposed to 

alien. 


Ashwamedh— 
Asay— sum 


AHa— ^ 


Asktaa— horse, Jledh — sacrilice, ’ JiorHi' 
sacrifice," performed by Furushmitra. 

Asoyo— depravity (of 4 kinds). Kavio 
saya— means desire, attachment, pleasure 
and thirst associated with the senses 
BAoeasoya— means desire, attachment. 
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{Pffli^AHv, soul), “I" “seM." Hence 
“The Ego” — the soul. 
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En^i^ 

AWjja^ 

Avalokiteshwar- 

Bhikshu— 

BuMh— fi 


... (8k. AWjya—Igboraiice), ‘^absenoe ol 
Vidya or knowledge.” 

... Aea, —favourably, kindly ; Zotit— looking, 
/war— God; a god who looks kindly. A 
new God created by the Order. God 
looking upon men with pity; corresponds 
to the Hindu Shiv ; in China — ^kwon-she- 
yen. 

... (Sk. BAiibsh— to beg, FeM-Bhikahus) ; 
Bhiksha-” alms ; ” ” Bhikshuk ”-a 

beggar. A Buddhist mendicant ; so 
called because he begs instruction for 
the mind, and food for the body. 

... (Sk. Bvdhr—io know and Buddk— known. 
Pali— Bod/& — Knowledge ). Hence 

“ Buddh “ One who has acquired 
knowledge, ” “ The wise, ” ” The 

Enlightened, ” 

But per Childers’ Pali Dictionary the word^ 
is derived from Vaddhaii and means 
^^old”, ”aged” and hence ^Enlightened.” 
The term now refers to Gautam Buddh 
founder of Buddhism, according to 
which there have been 24 Buddhs who 
preceded Gautam, after whom only one 
Buddh the ”Metteyya Buddh ( 
t.c., “Friendly Buddh”) is to come. The 
preceding 24 Buddhs were: (1) Bipankar. 

(2) Kondanno ( a’w ) (3) 
Mangal ( ifesr ) (4) Sumane ( gim ) (6) 
KrOMite ( ) (tt) Subbite ( ) 

(7) AnomaAati ( ) (8) Padume 

( uir ) (9) Narad ( ant ) (10) 
PadumiMar ( nitat ) (11) Sumedh 
( rtla ) (12) Sujat ( fum ) 
(13) ^yadaai ( ) (14) AMhadaei 

( .^41 ) (IS) Bhammadaai ( aatdf ) 
(16) Siddhaith ( lav 4 ) (17) fiaae 
( n ) (18) Phuase ( ibiv ) (19) 
(Vipaiii) ( fttnft ) (20) Sikhi ( fvtft ) 
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Bngm. 


Biinveshwar — 


Bodiiisa VO — 


Chaitya— 


Chakravarti— 


diarvak— 


M§aning, 

(21) Veaabha ( fiw: ) (22) KakusanAhe 
( inpuNr: ) (23) Koniagamano 
(24) Kashyap ( irrw )— (Mahavans 
XXXII.1.2; BhammapaA (Ed. V. Fans, 
boll Copenhagen 1865) 116, 117; Bur- 
nouf (P.E.) Le, Lotus de la Bonne Lot 
(Paris 1852) 335. 

... Name of the King of Magadh ; a con- 
temporary of BuAAh called in Pali Bim- 
bisara. 

Sk. Bimb. — Disc of the Sun or Moon. 
Ishwar “The Lord,” Lit, “ Lord of the 
Sun ” ; “ The Sun-god.” 

... Bodhi — knowledge and Safft; — in embryo. 
A Bodhisattva is one in whoin true 
knowledge is rather latent and 
undeveloped. Buddh had been a Bodhi- 
aaHva in his immediate previous birth. 

... Sk. cAi— to heap ; chiia— n tumulus, 
a sepulchral monument, cairn ; later, 
used to denote an Assembly-Hall of the 
Buddhist order in which the image of 
Buddb was worshipped. 

... {Ghakra^wheehvarii — ^ruler)LtL “Wheel 
King,” a monarch who rules ail within 
the Chakra of rocks supposed to sur- 
round the world ; hence “ Universal 
monarch ” (Beal’s Catena — 128). But 
Ohahra equally means “ the globe ” and 
the word would then bear the same 
meaning. 

... {Oharu — “to chew”), Charvak is the repu- 
ted founder of the Epicurean system of 
Indian atheists who do not believe in 
Ood, Soul, or Hereafter. The Charvaks 
were subdivided into two sub-sects— the 
Suahikshil and the Bhurt ; the former 
believe in the existence of the soul, 
which, however, perished with the body; 
the latter deny its existence and only 
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MniilMk, 

M§ani»ig. 

believe in the existence of 4 elements, 
namely, earth, water, air and fire, and 
that the body is the result of atomic 
combination. 

Bhamma— 

... {Bharm — Duty) Bears a varying meaning 
in Buddhist literature. Generally speak- 
ing, it means religion or duty of a 
Buddhist. But it is also used in other 
senses in e.g., scriptural texts as em- 
bodying the religion ; quality of man 
(guna); cause (^efu); and the unsub^ 
stantial and soul-less entity. 

Bhammapadx- 

religion ; and Pod— feet), foot- 
steps), ''footsteps of religion.*' 

Bhyan— uiH 

... Abstract meditation. 

Bigha Nikaya— fnwiri 

... (Sk. Birgk — major, large ; iVil?aya—eolieC' 
tion, body) the Bible, “Dialogues of the 
Buddh“ 2 8.B.K. (3 Sorts). 

Balva-— ^ 

... Tibetan Viiuiy or Canon included in Bkah- 
Hgyur. 

Fa-Hian— V 

... See Beal. 

Gridhrakut Parvat 

... (Sk. Grief vulture, ATtif— ]ieak, Parrni 

mtfz w 

— Mountain), “Vulture’s peak” where 
Buddh often resided — a hill near Raj- 
graha. 

liina Varga— 

... Corresponding Hin-Vagg. {Hin — small, 
Varg — ^sections). Smallest sections. 

Kapilvas^u— 

... Modem Bhila, a town half-way between 
Basti and Ajudhys . 

Karin— irA 

... (Pali — Kami ' Veto."). The law of nioru» 
rectitude, a soul’s path through the world 
of earthly scene, of heaven and hell. 

Kaahyap— itaw 

... (Kashyap) (Sk. A liquor, and pa — 
to drink) ; drinker of liquor ; Kashyap 
is the name of a sage 

Katantak V< uubHnaT(n^^t^R«r (Bamboo-grove of Katantak). 

KbanH— 

... Khand — a division, a part, m group or 
groups. 
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l(huddakpath'~^fvq« 
Mah9«ihavira— 
Mahavajja — imwaiT 
Mahavarga — ^iniqii 

Mahayan — iffTHta 


Manjuahri— 

Mara— mq 


Nihana— fqfiqr 
Nikayae-»fiv«i^: 


aiiOsaABT 


xiii 


... (%. Shemdkr-^ihe trunk ol a tree), means 
group or aggregate. The Kkanitu are 
aggregates of bodily and physical states 
and are divided into five classes (1) 
JRupa (form ; e.g. body ; the five senses) 
(2) Vedwta (sensation of pleasurable and 
painful feeling); (3) Sanka (Conceptual) 
knowledge, (4) Sankhar (compound syn- 
thesis or aggregate of concepts and feel- 
ings), (5) Vigyan (consciousness)— <Sani- 
vv>Ha Nilaya 111 M-eeq, 

... {Khnddak — small, Path — readings) less 
one study, lesser studyings. 

... (8k. groat; tSflkaciV-senior); (Pali- 

Maha thera) ; the great ciders. 

... (Sk. Foek— to speak, Pali vo^ja-^sayings); 
Mahavajjar- Great teachings. 

...* (Pali-Makavagga) ; (Sk. ifaAa, big, great ; 
Varga, sections, divisions, chapters) ; 
great sections. 

... {Maha — big, Ya—io go, Lit. “that by 
which, .on which or in which one goes,”) 
Hence.a road, a path-way. “The great 
way” or “vehicle” of salvation; as 
opposed to the Hinayan, or “the 
smallest vehicle.” 

... (Manju — beautiful, lovely ; iSAri,— God) ; 
“The beautiful God,” the name of a 
fiodhisaitva in . the Buddhist Trinity. 

... (Sk. tVaroiMMn — Death, J/n’—to die), 
killing, slaughter, (Lat. J/ors— death, 
ifomor— to die). Heiibe death perso- 
nified, **God of death.” Mar is the 
Satan of Buddhist Mythology. 

... See Nirvan. 

... (Nikaya, a heap, a collection of men) ; a 
congregation, a body of men. * 
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Engliih. 

Nirganth— fl|^ 


NirodhxfineN 

Nirvan— 


Om— ijtii 


PajKmapani-^vmtA 

Panna— w 
PaiamU— 


OIiOSaART 


... (J^tr— 'Without ; grmih — tie) ; without ties 
“without enoumbranoes.” A tenn ap- 
plied to Bhikshue. 

eee Bu Nirvan. 

... {Nir — without and van*—' ‘desire* ’); estate 
of mind without craving or desire ; a 
state of mental bliss, arising from theoon- 
trol of desires. It is synonymous with 
JVtrmffi, Nirodh (Pali-^t6anna, Nibuiiiy 
NibuHa); in the Buddhist Canon used to 
mean the bliss arising from an immiv- 
nity from human passions producing a 
blissful existence free from egocentric 
life. It is called the Unconditional the 
Abstract, the Uncreated, the Infinite, 
the Eternal, the Formless, the Invisible. 
When Buddh abandoned his life in the 
Balace, he said, ‘1 will search for the 
peace of Nirvan **(the word he used was 
Nibuita — which means "happiness.”) 

... Abbreviation of the initial letters of the 
Vedic triad ; — namely Agni, Indra and 
Mira: "A.I.M.”— "Om.** This was ori- 
ginally an invocation to the three great 
gods of the Vedas. But later on, the 
word became a mere introductory, aus- 
picious expletion which was pronounced 
at the beginning of all prayers, sacri- 
fices, etc . They are said to possess mys- 
tic value in the Yoge philosophy, being 
the most potent means whereby human 
thoughts are concentrated upon the 
Supreme Being, typified by these sym- 
bols. 

(Padma— lotus ; Pani — hands); "lotus- 
handed.” 

... Wisdom. 

... Transcendent, (Lit. that whichenables one 
to cross over to the other shore). 
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XV 


SngUsK 


Mtaning, 


Pi^inirvan— ... (Pan— absolute, A'inan— salvation). A 

salvation in which there is no re-birth. 


Parivar— 
Prabhag— wit 


Pratyek BuMh— mw 
Prithak Jan— vaif 


... Appendix. 

... (Pali, Prabfcaj— “going out,“) the 
first initiatory ceremony for conver- 
sion of a person to be a pupil, or dis- 
ciple. 

... “Every one,“ self-dependent, solitary 
BudAh ; “solitary saint. “ 

... (Pnf^t— earth, Prif^ik— earthly ; Jan — 
man), A worldly man, as distinguished 
from an Arya, who was a monk. 


Puihu Jan— fjnw 


SamaAhi— wtBi 
Sangit-HlAN 


Sapskar— tiwiTf 


Sanskaro— 
Shraman— wa 


Shrawak— iwrw 
Shila — 

Skandhas— wiwt 
Sutra— ^ 


... (Sk. PniAn— “Earth, world;** Jon— 
men) ; “many folk,** the multitude, the 
unlearned. 

••• Concentration. 

... (Sk. Sam— together ; gesfam— song) ; 

singing together; (Pali Sangi'l— songs 
sung together) 

... (P. Sankar^Sanskar^Sam— together, Kara 
“to do,** hence, putting together). “The 
aggregates** or “Impressions’* and predis- 
positions inherited from a previous birth. 
SiMikara are ot 3 kinds (1) Those which 
have a pure end in view ; (2) Those 
which have an impure end in view ; 
(3) Those which are neutral. 

... See Sanskar. 

(SAram— to toil, Shraman— “labourers** ; 
Pali-/SfAramera, Shrama) a term applied 
to Bhikahus. 

... (Hearers), great disciples. 

... Discipline. 

... Bte Khandas. 

... (Sk. iSvfra,— “a thread** ; Pali— Sutra) ; 
Aphorism, which is a mnemonie aid to 
a statement. In the Buddhistic books, 
it means a discourse, a chapter or a 
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BngH9h- 


tSihavir— 

Tapas— 

Tathagat -fnrir^ 


Tripitaks— f^avT: 


OLOBSAET 


Jiiganifig. 

■mail portion of a sacred book dealing 
with a point of sacred law. 

Sufroi are the words of Bnddh addressed 
to his disciples. 

... (thera) **elder’* 

... Bodily mortification. 

... Lit. “One who goes the way of all flesh,” 
».e., “ One who is subject to death, ” 
mortal ; it was afterwards applied to 
Buddh as meaning “ the Being par 
exeeUenee, the Groat Being,” just in the 
same way as Jesus was described as 
“the Son of man.” But since “ogaf” 
means also “come,” latterly the tehn is 
explained by the devout to mean “One 
who has come the same way ” t.e., 
“he who has come here following 
the law.” But as Childers remarks : 
“ The naive explanations of the term 
are purely fanciful.” Pali Dictionary 
Tit Tathagat 498, 499 ; Bumouf P. E. 
Introduction A. L. Histoire de 
Buddhism -Indian ; Paris 1844. 75). 

... (Sk. 9ri — three and Piioil:— basket). Lit. 
“ Three Baskets.” The Buddhist sacred 
scriptures ; so called, because they are 
divided into three parts namely ; (1) 
VinaiSuttM (dealing with Discipline), 
(2) Suttra, (which are sayings 

and aphorisms relating to the Doctrine); 
and (3) Abhi Bharm {Abhi — alter, and 
Dkarm— law : Commentary on the 
Doctrine)* It really deals with Metaphy* 
rics. The tripartite classification is only 
rough, since in point of fact, books on 
the one basket contain a great deal 
of what should logically belong to 
another basket. The “Pitaks” collec- 
tively form a Canon of Holy-Writ andi 
as such, are invested by the Bud^ists 
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Vajrapani— 

Ub. 

Vana<->^ft 

Vijnaii — fiiwf’V 
Vihar— fa^. 
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Yoge— ^ 
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Utaning. 

wiUi all the aanctity due to their Holy 
Scripture, which are believed to contaih 
the actual words of the Master, the 
text of . which was settled at the first 
council held immediately after Buddh’s 
Minran. 

... (Worsbipper) The worshipper of Buddh. 

... The ceremony for admission to full 
monkhood. 

... (Sk. Upasthitum — a fast) ; a fast-day. 

... {Vajra — ** lightning, ** “ thunderbolt ; 
Pant— hand) ; “ With thunderbolt in 
his hands.*’ 

... Vajrapani corresponds to Brahma or 
VIshwakarman (lord of speech), corres- 
ponds also to Saraswati. 

(Sk. Varaha; Pali Vaasa) rain ; The rainy 
season, June to October, in which the 
Bhikshus met to rest and reflect in 
one place. Hence, ” The Period of 
Retreat.” 

... Cognition, (” Chita ’* — mind or conscious- 
ness). 

... (Sk. PtAar-^wandcring for pleasure). 
Hence ” A pleasure-garden,” monas- 
tery. (The name of BtAar, a Province 
of India, is a corruption of Vihar, 
so called because of its numerous 
monastwries). 

... ( Ffitai — discipline ). Buddh’s Code of 
discipline. 

... (Sk, Yujr’to joip; Lt/.-union ; Yugam— 
yoke). The science which teaches how 
to join the human spirit with the Uni- 
versal Soul. The primary aim of every 
man who practised Yoge is the Mystic 
union (or rather re-union) of bis own 
spirit with one Eternal Soul or Spirit 
the Universe, 
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MSORtPTiVE NOTES ON TSE tlLtJ(§TRATlONS. 

[ This note ii drawn by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram ShaYini, Deputy Direotor-General 
of Arohieology with the permission of Sir John Manhath Director-General of 
Arohwology in India, to whom vho author is indebted for tlie photographs supplied 
by the Govornment of India for publication in this book.] 

1. A stone Stele (Urdhva-pala) shoiving four principal events of 
Buddha’s life which was found at Sfurnath^ and is now preserved in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. The four scenes are arranged chronologically 
from below upwards. The lowest scene represents the birth of the Bo- 
dhisattva in the Lumbiiii garden (modern Rummindei) near Kapilavaetu. 
His mother, Mayadevi, stands in the centre under a Sola tree, with her 
sister, Prajapati, standing behind her. The child is being received by 
Indra, while in the upper left corner, we see the baby being given his 
first bath by the Naga Kings, Nandaand Upananda. The next division 
represents the enlightenment of the Buddha at Bodh Gaya, near Gaya. 
In the centre is the Buddha seated in the Bhumi$paf^*mudra on a stone 
throne, under a pipal tree. To his proper right is the Evil One (Mara) 
standing, holding his bow. The two female figures to the left of the 
Buddha are two of the three daughters of Mara {viz., Desire, Pleasure and 
Lust.) The upper corners of the panel show two of the Rakshasas of 
Mara’s army who attempted in vain to intimidate the Buddha on this 
occasion. The defeated Satan is shown seated in despair near the right 
knee of the Buddha. The next upper division of the sculpture represents 
the first sermon of the Buddha— in the Deer Park (Sanskrit, if rtga-Sora), 
modern Sarnath. The hands of the Buddha are held in front of the 
breast in the ^titude of expounding the law {Bhartna-cfu$kra-mudfa). 
The figure standing to the right of the Buddha, holding a ’’Chauri ” in 
his right hand and a rosary in his left, is the Bodhisaktva Maitreya, 
the Messiah of the Buddhists. The corresponding figure on the other aide, 
holding a full-blown lotus in the left hand, is the Bodhisativa Padlnapani 
or Avalokitesvaru. The wheel in front of the base represents the W'heel 
of the law and the two deer, the Deer Park (modern Sarnath). The 
uppermost panel represents the death or Parinirvana of the Master which 

' took place under a grove of JSala trees at Kusanagara (modern Kasia, 
District Gorakhpur). In accordance with the Buddhist texts, the Buddha 
is represented as lying on his right side, facing to the front. The 
sculpture dates about from the 5th century AJ>. and must have been 
carved at Sarnath. (Sunk in gold at the book of the cover.) 

2. Wheel of Law (embossed (»ii front cover.) For explanation see pp. 
528-538. 
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3. Colossal statue of Gautama Buddha as Bodhisattva, wiiioh was 
discovered during the excavations of 1904-05 at 8arnath. By the side 
of. it was lying a large stone umbrella, which originally sheltered it in 
plaee of a temple. According to an inscription incised on its base, the 
statue was carved under the supervision of a Buddhist monk named Bala, 
who was well-versed in the Sripitaka, and erected at the promenade ci 
the Blessed One at Benares in the third year of the reign of Kaniahka. 
The statue is made of the same kind of red sandstone, as was generally 
used for the Mathura sculptures, and was carved at Mathura which in 
the Kushana and Gupta periods supplied images to other holy places of 
the Buddhists. 

The little figure of a lion between the feet of the statue is intended 
to identify it as a repre.sentation of Gautama Buddha who is frequently 
referred to as Sakya-Simha or the Lion of the Sakya race. 

The large stone umbrella which sheltered Friar Bala’s statue re- 
ferred to above together with its post of the same material, was 
according to two inscriptions engraved at the back of the statue and 
on the* post, also carved under the supervision of the same monk. 
All these were discovered by Mr. F. 0. Oertel of the Public Works 
Department of the United Provinces who superintended the excavations 
oarried out at Sarnath in the winter of 1904-05, in the area to the 
south of a large temple, designated as the Main Shrine in the publica- 
tions of the Archaeological Department. This temple presumably marks 
the very spot where Gautama Buddha actually sat to deliver his first 
sermon for w'hich Sarnath has been so famous through the centuries. 
Originally, however, the statue must have occupied a much lower level 
than that on which it was discovered. 

The umbrella was found broken in ten pieces which have been 
joined together. As will appear from the photograph, the umbrella 
assumes the shape of a full-blown lotus flower, in which the central raised 
portion represents the fruit. Around this is a ring of the petals of that 
flower and another row of them around the outer rim . The intervening 
space, is taken up by a band of semi-fabulous animals with the heads 
of a buffalo, a goose, an elephant etc. and a broader ring containing 
twelve sacred symbols, including the three jewels (Wriraina)^ namely, 
the Buddha, the Sacred Law and the Church, the lucky pair of fish, the 
vase with foliage, the conch, SvasHka etc. 

4. The Buddhist temple at Bodh Gaya, as restored in modern 
times. The temple marts the spot where Gautama Buddha attained 
spiritual wisdom under a pipal tree, a descendant of which is still show n 
at the book of the temple. 
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5. A well-preserved soulpture representing Buddha in the act ot 
preaching his First Sermon at Sarnath. The wheel in the middle of the 
pedestal symbolizes the good doctrine discovered by the Blessed One, and 
the deer on either side of it, the Deer Park, the ancient name of Sarnath. 
Of the seven figures carved on both sides of the wheel, the three to the 
right, together with the two adjoining the wheel on the opposite side, 
are the five monks, to whom the sacred law was first revealed. The 
other two figures presumably represent the donors of the statue. The 
sculpture dates from the Gupta period. 

6. A Gandhara sculpture probably representing the reception of 
the Buddha by the Sakyas. The Buddha is seated in the centre, with the 
King to the left and the Queen to the right. The concentric bands above 
also represent the Buddha attended by votaries while a line of Gandharvss 
appears outside the rope pattern. 

7. Stone Stele. This soulpture high, and surmounted 

with a little stupa, which has lost its umbrella ^hii). 
The front face of the sculpture is divided into four panels 
representing the four principal events dt the life of Gautama 
Buddha, ».e., his birth at the Lumbini Garden (moden Rummindei 
in Nepal), his enlightenment at Bodh Gaya near Gaya, his first sermon 
at the Mrigadava or Deer Park (modern Sarnath near Benares), and his 
death (Pari nirvana) at Kusanagara (modem Kasia, District Gorakhpur). 
These four places are sacred with the Bud^Qiiits and one of the Buddha’s 
last exhortations to his chi^ disciple Ananda was that his followers 
should pay regular visits to them. The scene of the Buddha’s birth is 
delineated in the lowest panel where we see his mother, Mayadevi, stand- 
ing under a eakb tree. To her proper left stood her sister Prajapati 
(now much defaced) and further to the left the infant Bodhisattva receiv- 
ing his first bath from two Naga deities Nanda ahd Upananda. On the 
other side of Mayadevi was carved a figure of IndTa or Sakra who 
received the infant as soon as he was bom. The second panel from the 
bottom represents the temptation of the Bodhisattva at Bodh Gaya by 
the Evil One (Mara) corresponding to Kama of the Hindu mythology. 
The threats and enticements of the Tempter having foiled, the sage 
attained supreme wisdom the same night and thenceforward became 
known as Samyak-s^mbuddha or truly enlightened. In the relief we see 
the Master seated in the bhurntBparsha^mudra under a pipal tree, with 
Mara holding his usual bow in his left hand standing to his proper right, 
and two of Mara’s daughters standing, to bis left. The two uncouth 
figures in the upper corners of the composition, one brandishing his sword 
and the other threatening the sage with an upraised finger, are two of 
the demoniacal followers of the Evil One. The figure standing behind 
Marais one of his attendants who holds his crocodile standard (tnakara* 
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dhvaja), while the one seated in despair in front of him is the Evil One 
himself alter his defeat. The next upper panel represents Buddha seated 
in the dhafrnachakra-niudra symbolizing his first sermon at Sarnath, which 
is described in Buddhist texts as the turning of the wheel of the good 
law or doctrine discovered by the Buddha. This wheel is clearly seen be- 
neath the throne of the Master, the six figures seated on both sides of 
it being the first five converts {Pmehabkadravargiya) and an additional 
figure, possibly meant to represent the donor of the sculpture. The 
scene at the top of the relief is the great decease of the Buddha, who is 
lying on his right side in accordance with the texts. The figures seated 
in front of the couch include one of the Sridandi recluse, Subhadra, of 
Kusanagara, who was the lost to embrace the Buddhist faith in the 
lifetime of the Master. The figure adoring the feet of the Buddha is 
Mahakasyapa of Rajagriha and those behind the Buddha, human and 
celestial mourners including the female spirits of the two aala trees under 
which the demise took place. 

The sculpture must have been an object of worship in one of the 
sanctuaries of Sarnath and its date is determined by a short inscription 
engraved on the back of the slab in characters of the Gupta period. 
The Inscription contains the well-known Buddhist tormuh ye dharmaheiu- 
prabhava etc. Asvajit, the fifth disciple of Buddha had been questioned 
by Upatissa, who afterwards became known as SaripuMa, as to what 
the doctrine of his teacher was and he replied, 

** Of all the phenomena sprung from a cause. 

The Buddha the cause has told 
And he tells too how each shall come to its end, 

Sueh alone is the word of the Sage.” 

8. GanAbara sculpture representing the coffin of the Buffitha 
Wore cremation at Kusanagara (modem Kaida), found at Yusufzai; now 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

9. Slab illustrating the eight great events of the Bud&a’s career. 
The scene in the lower left comer portrays the birth of the Master, and 
that at the lower right corner his temptation by Mara and his subsequent 
enlightenment (bodhi) at Both Gaya. The First Sermon is depicted'in the 
upper left and the Parinirvana or death in the fourth comer. The in- 
tervening panels illustrate the four principal miraolos performed by the 
BoAAha. Of these, the panel immediately below the representation of 
the First Sermon shows the Master’s descent from the Heaven of the 
thirty-three Gods (trayaatrinuka), whither he had himself «juw >nded to 
preach his doctrine to his deceased mother Maya and then o<»ne down 
by a ladd^ of preciqlii sabstanoes to Sankasya (modem Sankba in the 
Farrakhabad District). The figures to his rij|^t and left are Brahma, 
identified by his katnandalu, and InAra respectively. The snbject depicted 
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next bolow is the preseatation of honoy by a nioakoy ia the PaiUeyyayka 
forest near VaisaM or Kausambi, to wMoh the Master hiui temporarily 
retired on aooount of quarrels among his disciples. In the panel to the 
right, we recognise the subjugation of the infuriated elephant (Nalagiri) 
which had been let loose at the Master at Rajagriha, at the instigation 
of Bevadatia, the wicked cousin of the Buddha. The eighth event, the 
miracle of Sravasti (modem Saheth-Maheth on the borders of the Gonda 
and Bahraich Districts) occupies the panel below the PaHninana scene. 
This miracle was performed by the Buddha to subdue his six adversaries 
(Tirthyas) and consisted in the Master walking in the air in various atti- 
tudes, while emitting alternately flames and waves of water from his 
person, and multiplying images of Mmself, up to the heaven and in all 
. directions. 

The sculpture dates from the late Gupta period and was found 
at Sarnath. 

10. A remarkable sculpture of the Gandhara school (1st or 2nd 
century A.D.) representing Buddha as an ascetic. It depicts the Bodhi- 
sattva engaged at Bodh Gaya in a severe austerity to attain supreme 
knowledge, which, howeVer, did not come to liim, according to the story, 
until he had abandoned the practice of self-torture. The sculpture is 
2' 8^* high. It was excavated from the ruins of a monastery at Sikri in 
1889 and is now preserved in the Lahore Museum. 

11 . Mediaeval image in Magadha style showing Gautama Buddha at 
the moment of his elightenment. Observe the pipal foliage at the top 
and the oval halo, distinctive of the Bihar sculptures. Now in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

12. KanUhka bronze This casket was found by Dr. D. B. 

'Spooner of the Archeological Survey of India in 1908-09 in the great 
Stupa of the Kushan king Kanishka,* now locally known as Sha-ji-ki- 
Dheri near the city of Peshawar, The casket is o'" in diameter and 4"" in 
height from the base to the edge of the lid. The latter is crowned by a 
seated figure of Buddha with a standing Bodhisattava figure on either side. 
The three smaller objects to the right of the casket in the photograph 
are, beginning from the right, a six-sided crystal reliquary, a clay sealing 
with the device of an elephant standing to right, with which the reliquary 
was originally closed, and a copper coin of Kanishka. :The crystal 
reliquary contained three small pieces of bone, undoubtedly the original 
relics of Gautama Buddha which were deporited by Kanishka in his stupa. 

The casket is decorated by incised lotus-petals on the top of the 
lid, a row of flying geese (hamea) round the lower edge of the lid and 
a series of three-seated Buddhas supported, as it were, by a long undulat- 
ing garland upheld by little Erotes, with larger worshipping figures at 
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intervals, round the body of the casket. The group in front of the 
photo shows the king Kanishka himself attended by a figure of the Ifoon 
to his right and one of the Sun to his left. 

There are four short Kharoshthi inscriptions incised in dotted charac- 
ters : (1) on the top of the lid, (2) between the figures of the geese, (3) 
between the heads of the figures in the frieze round the body of the 
casket and (4) between the feet of the same figures. The first inscription 
records the dedication of the relics to the teachers of the school of the 
Sarvastivadins, a sect of the Hinayana. The inscription betvieni the 
geese means, '' May this pious gift be for the welfare and hapjphl^ ^ 
all creatures.” The fourth inscription is the most important of the 
four epigraphs, as it tells us that a certain Greek named A^ala (or 
Agislaos) was the of!icer-in-charge of the construction of the Vihara or 
stupa of Kanishka at or in the vicinity of Mahasena’s monastery. The 
inscription is so arranged that the name Kanishka occurs immediately to 
the right and left, of his feet. 

The discovery establishes the identity of the Shah-ji-ki-Dheri muund 
near Peshawar as the stupa of Kanishka and has supplied three* authentic 
pieces of Gautama Buddha's own corporeal remains. These relics were 
presented by the. Government of India to the Bu hists of Burma and 
are^now kept in a pagoda at Mandalay. 

13. A fine sculpture exhibiting Kubera or Vaisravana, the God of 
Wealth, and his consort Hariti seated on a throne. Gandhara work, 
(1st or 2nd eentury A.D.) ; found at Sahri-Bahlol, District Peshawar. 

14. A gr< en faience seal found at Mohanjodaro. The photograph 
has been taken from an enlarged drawing. The scene on the obverse of 
the tablet shows a male figure seated on a throne attended by a human 
Vptary with a serpent \Saga) on either side. Circa. 3,000 B.C. 

15. A square tablet, representing a Brahmani bull with a large 
flowing dewlap, and characterised by a remarkable accuracy of anatomical 
detail. Above the animal is a legend in pictographic characters. 
Circa. 3,000 B.C. 

16. Medallion on Bharhut Stupa showing an animated representation 
of the Mahakapi-Jataka. In one of his previous existences Gautama 
Buddha was the lord of a large tribe of monkeys which lived on the bank 
of the Ganges and enjoyed the fruit of a great mango tree. King Brahma- 
datta of Benares besieged the spot to drive the mo^ikeys away. The 
Bodhisattvn monkey then stretched his body in the form of a bridge 
across the river and thus enabled his followers to escape into safety. His 
jealous cousin, Sevadatta, however, who was in that life one of this- tribe 
of monkeys, jumped on the Bodhisattvn, while he was still stretched across 
the river, and w^ounded him mortally. The king was moved by the good 
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act of the great monkey and gave him royal obsequies. They are seen 
conversing with each other in the lower part of the panel. 

17. A richly sculptured slab» one of a series of slabs which surrounded 
the base of the Amaravati Stupa (Grca. 1st century B.C.). The relief 
represents a Dagoba (Sanskrit^ Bhatugarbha) complete with drum, dome 
and hti, flanked cn cither side by a sculptured pillar, surmounted by a 
wheel which is supported on the backs of lions and represents the 
Buddhist Law of Piety. The Stupa is ornamented with elaborate friezes 
exhibiting Jataka scenes, or scenes from the Buddha’s previous existences. 
Around the base is a railing which is meant to be pierced with entrances 
at the four cardinal points. As should be expected, only one of these 
entrances is seen in the sculpture and shows in front of the Stupa a scene 
illustrating the worship of the wheel of Bhartm, The spandrels on both 
sides of the dome contain divine figures in flight, holding “ chauris/' 
umbrellas, etc. 

18. The Karla Ghaiiya — This plate represents the Chaitya hall 
attached to the cluster of Vihars on the Poona Lonavala road about 
ten miles f’om the latter. It is cut out of a rook which formed 
the spur of a hill towering 600 feet above the plain near the modern 
village of Karla which has given it the popular name. The hall is 
126 feet in length, 46 feet in breadth and the same in height. (^) 
From the inscriptions still preserved its age has been computed 
by Mr. James Fergusson to be about a century before the Christian 
era,(*) and is without exception, the largest and finest, as well as 
the best preserved, of its class. As Fergusson observes, it was 
excavated at a time when the style was in its greatest purity. In it all 
the architectural defects of the previous examples are removed ; the 
pillars of the nave are quite perpendicular. The original screen is super- 
seded by one in stone ornamented with .sculpture^ its first appearance 
apparently in such a position -and the architectural stylo had reached a 
position, that was never afterwards surpassed .”(®) 

Fifteen massive pillars, cut from the .same rock o\\ each side of the 
nave form the aisles each ten feet wide. Each pillar has a tall base, an 
octagonal shaft and richly ornamented capital, on which kneel two figures 
generally a man and a woman, but sometimes two females, all very much 
better executed than such ornaments usually are. The sculptures on the 
oa]|(^ital8 supply the place usually occupied by frieze and cornice in Grecian 
architecture; and in other examples plain painted surfaces occupy the 
same space. Above this springs the roof, semi-circular in general section, 
but somewhat stilted at the sides so as to heighten its effect. It is orna- 
mented by wooden ribs, coeval with the excavation. 

(1) 5 Journal R.A.S. Journal (Bombay (•) History of Indian and Eastern Arehi- 

Branch) (1853.67, pp. 161—167.) teeture (1910) U2--148, 

(2) Epigrrv^ie Indira (Pt. 7) 32.1-320. 
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Immediately under the semi -dome of the apse, and nearly where the 
alter stands in Christian churches, stands the a%upa, in this instance a 

plain dome on a two-storeyed circular drum, the upper margin of each 

section being surrounded by ornamental railings. It is surmounted by 
a capital or tee of the usual form, on which stands a wooden umbrella, 
much blackened by age and smoke, but almost entire. The canopy is 
circular, minutely carved on the under surface and droops on two sides 
only, the front and rear. In the top of the capital there is a hole 10 

inches deep covered by a slab which held the relic of a local saint since 

removed. 

Light is let in through the entrance comprising three doorways under 
a gallery surmounted by a grand semi-circular window, and is diffused into 
the hall and falls on the sftfpa placed exactly opposite the central door- 
way, while still further, the screens and music galleries built in front and 
to the scenic eflFect of the grand panorama. 

The gates and pillars hear inscriptions to commemorate the piety 
of several donors. 

The chapel itself is surrounded by numerous cells similarly cut into 
the rock where', the monks spent their vaasa. These are now in a state 
of ruins, but nevertheless they bear witness to tlie vogue which Buddhism 
had attained so far south, now replaced by Animism, the symbol of which 
the bloody goddess Kali is a central figure of an unshapely shrine con- 
structed ill the vestibule in whose honour a festival is annually held in 
October, and to which fowls and goats are sacrificed, the Ohaitya hall 
itself being used as a rest-house for the Hindu devotees who visit it for 
worship. (*) 

ly. A large stone Buddha head found at Sahri-Bahlol, District 
Peshawar. The head shows the usual protuberance of the skull (Ushnisha)^ 
the [Jrna mark between the eye-brows and elongated ears (embossed at 
the back of cover.) 


(1) Thi« iiote is drawn the A uthor, 




CHAPTER I 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

In order to understand the religious characteristics of a 
people, we cannot wholly ignore their racial characteristics. As 
is well-known, ethnologists subdiWde the human race into 
five distinct families — ^the Caucasian (or wliite man), the Mongo- 
lian (or Tartar), the Negro, the Malay and the North American 
Indian, Of these, the religions of the world owe their inception 
to the two great races, the Hindus and the dews ; the former 
belonging to the Aryan branch of the Caucasian family, and the 
latter to the Semitic branch of the same. The following table 
illustrates their relationship ; — 


(1) Caucasian 

I 


(2) Mon- (3) Negro (4) Malay (5) North Araerican 
golian Indian 



European 

Greek 

Latin 

Teutonic 

Celtic 

Slavonic 


r 

Aryan 


Semitic Egyptian 


Turanian, 

Scythians, 

Hungarians, 

Finns. 


Asiatic 

Persian 

Indian 


Hebrew 

Assyrian 

Babylonian 

Phccnician 

Arabian 


Aryan 

Kolarian 

Dravidian 



The Hindus have given birth to two great religions 
Hinduism and Buddhism, of which the latter cannot be under- 
stood without sonie knowledge of Hinduism and its sacred 
literature, which embraces every form of thought in which the 
law of contradiction is a dead letter. The population of India, 
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as of the followers of Hinduism, is a mixed population ; those 
in the north being of Aryan extraction from those who entered 
India from the Western passes, whereas the Kolarians who pene- 
trated it from the North-eastern passes are now represented by 
the lowly civilized inhabitants of Chota Nagpur ; the other 
immigrants are the Dravidians, who occupy the southern pen- 
insula, and are represented by the Tclugu, Tamil and Malabar. 

We are here concerned only rvith the Aryan immigrants, 
whose incursion appears to have ceased by 1,500 B.C. They 
found the country occupied by the Turanian natives who had 
displaced the aborigines, but who easily yielded to the superior 
force of the new invaders. There were thus three distinct types 
of people when the last of the Aryan incursions ceased : the 
late arrivals who were of fair complexion, the past immigrants 
who, though of Aryan stock, had by their inter-marriages with 
the aborigines lost their colour; and the aborigines who were of 
a low negroid extraction. Upon giving up his nomadic* character 
and settling down in village communities to the pursuit of 
agriculture and commerce, the first thing, that the new conqueror 
had to do, was to preserve the purity of his blood. 

The three chief occupatioas of life — ^war, religious worshij) 
and trade — ^liad already given rise to the three classes, — of 
warriors, priests and traders, which in course of time became 
hereditary and stereotyped into the three main castes of 
Kshatriyas, Bralunansand Vaishyas; and these, being all of the 
new invaders and subject to common communal and religious 
discipline, wore an outward symbol of their unity— “ the saci-ed 
thread”— -the initiation of which became aftenvards as important 
a ritual as even marriage. It was, in reality, a mark of public 
acknowledgment and confirmation of the youth in the privil^ed 
rank of the Aryan — and he was, therefoi*e, called a “ ©wij ” or 
“ twicebom.” Below' them stood the Turanian low'landers, who 
were admitted into the fourth order as Shudras and who were 
artisans and labourers ; while the alxirigines, w'ho were outcasts 
and outside the pale of organized society, were, some of them 
treated as serfs or slaves and assigned menial occupations, and 
many of them weiv driven soutlwards. This system was in some 
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degree justified by its praetical utility ; since the three higher 
castes naturally served the same purpose as guilds or ti^e* 
unions of modem times. In course of time each caste became 
self-contained, and inter-dining and inter-marriages were pros- 
cribed. The priests found this arrangement so convenient that 
they traced its origin to divine appointment ; and a myth ex- 
plained how — as animals had been created in various classes, so 
too Brahma had created the four castes — ^the Brahman from his 
mouth, to teach men ; the Kshatriya from his arms, to defend 
them; the Vaishya from his stomach, to feed them, and the 
Shudra from his feet, to serve them — ^to whom must be added 
the aborigines who were all classed as Mlenchchhas. 

This quintuple sub-division of society was sufficiently rigid, 
though more elastic than it became in later times, when the orgy 
of caste led to it« multiplication, so that the four castes have 
now multiplied a thousand-fold, the last census-return mention- 
ing no less than .3,.'i00 well-<lefined castes and sub-castes, in 
addition to numerous others, which are not yet so clearly defined. 

Each caste passesses its own social autonomy. As a social 
organization, it is independent of all outside interference. But 
as all castes owe allegiance to Hinduism, they are expected to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Brahmans, and worship one 
or other of the numerous approved gods of that faith. These 
gods are no less tlian 33 crore8(‘) in number, so that the choice 
is by no means limited. 

In his religious beliefs and observances, the Hindu generally 
follows the natural bent of his mind, so long as he does not stray 
outside the fold of his religion by becoming a convert to an alien 
faith, e.g., Mahomedanism or Christianity. If he joins the nu- 
merous allied, though openly hostile, sects p.,g. Buddhism, Jainism, 
Sikhism, Brahmoism, or becomes a member of the Arya Samaj, 
he does not cease to be a Hindu, the reason being that all these 
religions and cults owe their authority or their existence to the 
force of either Hindu religion or its philosophy; — ^the two were 
never looked apart, both being classed under the heading “Dharm” 
or Duty, as ombtaqiag both discursive knowledge and dogma 

(*) Oiw etote oqiuto Twi iniUoiv), 
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The growth of Hinduism is a growth, not by the process of evolu- 
tion but by that of accumulation. No tenet once propounded' is 
abandoned; only another tenet is propounded and placed along- 
side of it, as an equally authoritative revelation or ex^Kwition — 
the result being that tenets, diametrically opposing and self- 
contradictory, equally claim to owe their authority to the 
same infallible source. Though it does not authorise eclecticism 
and free discussion, it does not nevertheless proscribe or punish 
the holding of an opinion, however subversive of its theology. 

The fact is that though the Hindu has still to pay his 
lip-courtesy to Ihe Vedas as embodying his religion, he has 
wholly deserted all its gods who are all obsolete and superseded 
by the Puranic gods of the post-Vedie period. The literature 
of this period has been equally subversive of its philosophy.^ The 
two together mark an epoch in the religious development and 
the intellectual growth of the people. On the whole, the Vedic 
literature marks a purer faith, the Puranic, its base deterioration. 

The former alone, which dates from 1,500 to 600 B. C., in- 
fluenced Buddh ; the latter, which dates from 400 B.C. to 600 
A.D., had assisted in its corruption. These two epochs mark 
the deterioration of a positive monotheism into first — nature- 
worship, then — ^pantheism, and lastly — ^idolatry and demon- 
worship. In the first stage we have a curious dualism of esoteric 
rationalism combined with exoteric ritualism. Scepticism follow- 
ed next — of which Buddhism is the finest flower — ^and in which 
the ethics of society found their basis in convention and law, 
rather than in religion. T^ast appeared polytheism and idolatry, 
superstition and magic, unbridled immorality and unlimited 
credulity. These three stages mark the progress of Hinduism, 
the last two of Buddliism. 

The Vedic literature, which culminated in the sceptic 
philosophy of Kapil and the sceptic religion of Gautam Buddh, 
comprises the four Vedas, each subdivided into three parts 
as follows: — 

(1) The Mantras (1,500-1,200 B. C.) or charms to conv^ 
thought— ore five collections of hymns and texts oi praises and 
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prayers, addressed to the personified forces of nature ; e.g. , Indra 
(Thunder) (*), Agni (Fire) (*), Vamn (the Sky) (*), Mitra (the 
friend i.e., the Sun) (’). They constitute the first division of tlie 
Vedto and are classed as Shrwii or “Diiebt Revelation”, of which 
the principal collection is the Rig Veda containing 1,017 hymns. 
They contain no references to castes, images or temples or to the 
doctrines of Karm and the transmigration of the soul. They, 
however, pmscribe elaborate forms of sacrifices of horses, bull.s 
and goats and contain even a reference to human sacrifice. Buddh 
lost no opportunity in inveighing against their worthlessness. 

(2) The Brahmans : — ^The Mantras are all in metre, while 
Brahmans, which followed (1,000-800 B.O.) (®), are prose-works 
appended to them, descriptive of the ceremonial necessary for 
each sacrifice, to be performed by the Brahmans, who are alone 
the medium of salvation— which is described as an absorirtion in 
the Divine Essence ; while there is a faint allusion to the dfXitrine 
of transmigration of souls and the doctrine of Karm to wliich 
it is subject. 'I’he sacrifice substituted for men is that of horses, 
bullocks, goats and sheep. 

(3) Alongside of the Brahmans were composed the Upani- 
shads, — ^also works in prose, numbering about 235, the oldest 
of which preceded Buddhism. They develop the doctrine both of 
psychology and ontolog\% postulating the eternal existence of 
souls, which like the Brahm, have Irad neither a beginning nor an 
end, but acquire consciousness when linked to a material 
body ; and this partnership of the two incongnious elements is 
the prime source of suffering and sorrow whicli continues so long 
as, following the Law of Causation, the chain of births and 
re-births continues, — ^the soul passing through higher or lower 
existences according to its action (which is the Law of Karm) 
until, after its sublimation by virtuous acts, it attains to a higher 
life and eventually reaches the stage of sublimity, when re-births 
cease and the soul becomes re-absorlred in the supreme Brahm. 

ByauH (Uehven) ot iHfaus- t*itar AVrya the Sun- god, and /I 

(Heavenly Fatlier). “ Zeus of Greece ; were the Vedic triads. 

DieS'pitary -then Jupiter of Rome. (*) Onrnnoa {Uranun) oi ilreeoe ; Ahura 

Aditi (Space or Nature) personified as a Ma/da of /oroastrianisni. 
goddess. (^) of the Perninns. 

(») Upnniahad 1 S. B. E., LXVII. 
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Thifl speculation became the fruitful fountain of vigorous 
heresies. Buddhists speak of sixty-four systems of heresy which 
they discussed and dismissed; but Hindus only recognize six schools 
of philosophy theSAaf SHasfras (“ Uie nix Instruments of True 
Knowledge ”) which are ((/) The Sankhya, (2) Yoge, (5) Mimansa, 
(rf) Vedant, (5) Nyay, and (ff) Vaisheshik, a supplement to the 
Nyay. Of these, the Mimansa and the Vedant relate to rituals, 
Yoge to Abstraction, and Nyay and its supplement deal with 
Logic. The two systems of outstanding distinction were the 
Sankhya, the Sceptic system, and the Nastik or Nihilist system 
which was contemptuously left unclassified. There were those, 
who, while admitting the existence of souls, denied the existence 
of Brahm ; while there were others who denied the existence 
of both. The one created the Sankhya school of which Kapil 
is the reputed founder, the other a school of Nastiks, of which 
Charwak and Ajit w'ere the principal protagonists. All these 
systems and their off-shoots between themselves covered every 
possible line of thought. 

It is at this stage of Hindu thought that Gautam was bom ; 
he unravelled the speculations of each school and reached a 
result which he embodied in his own doctrine, to which reference 
will have to be made later on. 

The school of Buddhism was followed by the Puranik period— 
a period, of which the mouthpiece was the Bhakti-Shaatras, 
which, while rejecting the sacrifices of the Vedas, held salvation 
as attainable not only by Ved (Knowledge), or Karm (actions, 
good deeds), but equally by Bhakii (love or devotion to the gods). 
The idea of Love was carried to a further limit by the faniras (‘) 
which are dialc^ues between Shiv and his consort — Shakii 
and teach magical and mystical formularies for the worship of 
the deities or the attainment of super-human power. Both 
these sets of writings adopt the Sankhya division of Creation into 
two primordial elements, the Purush (the Person, the Ego,, the 
Soul) and Prakriti (the matter or bodj'), but turn that division 
to subserve their own purpose. Even in the older Upanishads 
the Punish or Ego was regarded as the active principle and was 

(i) ffufitra— tu rule ; the iiriadpHi litKtlriiic. 
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compared to the male, while Prakriti or Nature wae regaiiied as 
the female recipien]b of the creative principle. But, since in the 
beginning there was only the Brahnt, Tie became divided into 
Brahm and Prakriti, and so evolved a scale of beings which 
reached from inanimate nature, through vegetable life, animals, 
men, saints and gods up to the highest manifestation in the 
Trinity of (/) Bralima, the Cieator — whose Guna or special 
quality is jictivity, (2) V'ishnu, the Preserver, whose Guna or 
special quality is goodness and (3) Shiv, the destroyer whose 
Guna is darkness. But since the three are one, and the one has 
evolved the three, the worship of each is eqimlly meritorious ; 
bur in the Tantras, the worship of Brahma disappeared and as 
the Trinity had to be completed, the two deities were provided 
with a consort Shakii or Energy, who represented the female and 
afterwards the mote active element. The Purans number eighteen 
{•) of which some extol Vishnu and his ganas, while others do the 
same for Shiv ; but the majority of them, no less than twelve, 
place Vishnu above both Brahma and Shiv who are only his mani* 
festations. The Bliagvat Puran (1,200 A.D.) which consists of 
about 18,000 Shlokas (‘‘j deals e.vclu8ively with the glorification 
of Bhagwat or (the “ Lord ”) Vishnu. Its tenth book narrates in 
detail the life of Krishna and is probably the best known portion 
of that or any other Puran. Four Purans favour the cult of 
Shiv (*). All the Purans api)ear to belong to the post-Maha- 
bharat age. Many of them refer to it, while most of them copy 
its einsodes and stories ; but their primary purpose wa.s to recom- 
mend the sectarian cult of Vishnu, though some of them favour- 
ed the worship of Shiv. 1’he wor-ship of this latter god was taken 
up in right earnest by the Tantras already mentioned. These 
are doubtless later compositions, brought into existence when 
the controvert between the followers of the two gods had sharp- 
ened to a spear-head. They profess to teach the real doctrine, 
couched in the form of dialogues between Shiv and his consort - 
Shakii, advocating their cult, — some of them showing a distinct 
bias in favour of Shakti even to the exclusion of Shiv. 


(^) these, there are 18 Upa- (S) Metrical couplet*, 

purans which, deal with the ritual more (’) These are the Skand ; Shiv ; Ling ; 

than the epic. and Bhavi^hya or Phat ishynt Puran. 
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The popularization of these symbolisms to explain Cieation 
led to the peisoniiication of the procieative principle, and it was 
accompanied by the performance of obscure rites, accompanied by 
immoral practices. Shiv and Vislinu both became rival deities ; 
the Shivites converted theii god, the one time-destroyer, 
into a Brahin ; hut this was represented as the Purush and 
represented by the phalUc symbol, while his temple, built in the 
midst of rivers and tanks, typified the union of Purush and 
Prakriii as parents of creation. The rivalry between the worship- 
pers of the two gods soon deepened into two opposing sects — ^the 
Shivites and the Vishnavites. Brahm is now forgotten and bis 
worship considered obsolete as being unsuited to the Kaliyug 
(present age). Vishnu takes his place and pervades the universe, 
as Brahm did to the Veiiic sage. He has revealed himself to man 
in several incarnations, the most complete being Ram and 
Krishna, whose consorts — Sita and Radha respectively — ^re- 
present the Shakti elements of Creation. As the Imrans 
inculcate the worship of Vishnu, the Tantras inculcate the worship 
of Shiv, and latterly of Shakti — which has assumed different 
forms e.g., Kali (or the Black demon-goddess) in Bengal, and 
Durga (the wife of Shiv) elsewhere. Shiv had an issue by 
Durga, — ^the minor god Canesh, Ganpati, or Vinayak with the 
elephant’s head provided by the irate father in substitution 
of the one he had taken off. He is the god of learning and is 
w'orshipped all over the country^ 

Brahmanical speculation, like all speculations, indeed, like all 
created things, had paased through its three stages of infancy, 
maturity and decay. Buddhism rose just when Brahmanism, 
having passed out of its constructive vigour, had entered upon 
its period of decirepitude. In its first stage, its speculation postu- 
lated the existence of a Supreme Spirit — ^Brahm — and ascribed 
the creation of the universe to His will. The world was the phan- 
tom production of His creative energy. It was a Maya — ^an il- 
lusion produced to the sensual perception of mankind. The 
universe, being the product of His will, pervaded His soul. All 
beings wei-e likewise emanations from Him and comprehended 
His spirit in varying degrees. The vital principle in man waa 
His spirit. As all sentient creation was a manifestation of the 
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same i^irit, lespect for sentient life followed as a neoessaiy 
ooiollaiy . The matter was a grand mechanism for the parihoation 
of the soul : its destiny lay in its re-absorption in Brahm. A 
creed — so universal — could admit of no prosel 3 rti 8 m. All were 
creatures of the same Creator. All were tending towards the 
same goal. It was the supreme attainment of human effort. A 
tliin veneer of the ethical doctrine overlay this abstruse cosmo- 
gony. It was followed by an expansion which marked its final 
decadence. 

The present day Hinduism is reduced to the worship of Ram, 
Krishna, SMv and Kali, though other minor gods also receive 
their due share of reverence. 

Hindu religion has thus passed from Animism to Monotheism, 
thence to Pantheism, and after over 1,500 years of Scepticism 
systematized by Buddhism, it has now degenerated into an idol- 
worship and conventional ritualism, in which the form is regarded 
as everything, and its substance as nothing. The orthodox Hindu, 
still adhering to the Samian Dharm{') starts his day by repairing 
to a stream or pool in which he first throws his floral offerings 
to propitiate the Spirit of water ; he then rinses his mouth and 
bathes his body, then bends knee-deep in water and prays, 
standing first on the right leg and then on the left ; he then turns 
round and bows to the four quarters of the compass, and then 
fillii^ his water-pot, he turns to the rising sun and pours out 
its water as his libation to that deity. If he is more devout, 
or has time, or has taken a vow, or has to make a special prayer, 
he makes an idol out of the earth, taken from the bed of the river, 
to which he prays ; which done, he immerses it again and then 
leaves the stream, to follow his usual occupation. Those who 
can afford it, employ Brahmans to officiate for them ; and some- 
times assisted by the worshipper or without him, they go through 
the same ritual which is held conducive to the same end. 

From this necessarily rapid survey of the evolution of Hin- 
duism and its doctrine, it will be apparent that Hinduism had 
already outlived its zenith of purity and excellence, some centuries 
before Buddhism arose to accelerate its downfall. Us pristine 

(1) <9ana#af»-^verlMting, old ancient; hence the Ortliodcx. 
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stage of metaphysical purity had already closed when the corrup* 
ting influence of the priest-craft aroused Gautam from his princely 
apathy. 

The establishment of an Aryan colony amongst the aborigines 
of darker hue called for the preservation of the unsullied blood 
of the invader. The easier life of the priest was productive of 
mental apathy. New weapons were forged to control the masses 
and reduce them to subservient subjection. The dogma of 
metaphysics was overlaid with the fungus of falsehood. 

The sum-total of the Buddhist attac^k on Brahmanism was 
directed against all the following essential points of its oppressive 
dogma, which had replaced the comparative simplicity of its 
abstract thought. The crying need of the hour was to restrain, if it 
be impossible to prevent, the exactions of the priest. It was, only 
possible by challenging their supremacy and assumed sanctity. 
But this could not be done without attacking the entire net-work 
of make-beliefs which passed for i-eligion. In the fore-front 
stood the popular veneration for the Vedas which the Brahmans 
passed as Revelation ; and, as these could be added to oi altered 
at any time to suit the exigency of the occasion, it was the master- 
key to human deception. Kapil liad, of course, previously denied 
that pretension ( * ) ; but he had stood alone. Buddh was the 
first to bring its fatuity home to the masses. The Brahmans had 
invented the doctrine of Mantras — the miraculous |)ower of the 
formulaiy. Its proper intonation wrought miracles, and as this 
was the privilege of only the Brahmans, all that the laity had to 
do was to pay them for their recitation, the power of which was 
greatly heightened by elaborate and costly sacrifices, of which 
the Vedas prescribed befitting rituals. And in order to produce 
a pre-disposition and a spirit of hierolatry, they enjoined Tofos 
(self-torture) and Yoge (meditation) on the part of the individual 
as necessary high-roads to salvation. By these ministrations 
which it was for the Brahmans to give and the non-Brahmnans 
to receive, they placed themselves even above the gods in the 
heavens, who were said to live 1^ their sufferance. ( * ) 

(i) ** The K«l(ur ere not from eternity : (•) Vithna, XlX-22 ; 7 S. H. E. 77. 

for therein neripture for their being o 
production.*' 
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Worship of the Brahman became even more meritorions 
than the worship of the gods, who trembled before his Mantras 
and his sacrifices, by which he could bring about a revolt in 
their midst, and the power of Yoge — which gave him direct 
access to Brahni himself. 

'I’he conflict between the Aryan and the Non-Aryan, and the 
traditional conservatism of the iJeopleto cling to their vocational 
pursuits, led to the perpetuation of caste- the combined resultant 
being an irradicable })essimism which tinged the philosophy, 
and which was after all the only lesson of life. Buddh accept^ 
its pessimism, of which he was convinced by experience ; but he 
strove hard against all that Brahmanism expressed and implied — 
the Divine Revelation of the Vedas, the force of Mantras, the 
value of sacrifices, Yoge, penance or self-torture, the division of 
society by caste, and above all, the pretensions and a.ssuntptions 
of the Brahmans, their super-divinity, their selfishness and un- 
scrupulous exactions. 

The world has never again witneased the spectacle of its four 
great teachers being born in different countries about the same 
time ; and, wlrat is more, three of them teaching similar doctrines 
independently, presumably without knowledge of one another. 
These were Confucius (5.51-478 B.C.) and I.*ao-Tsze (6t>0? B.C.) 
in China, and Zoroaster (589-, 539 B.C.) in Persia. Greater than 
all of them was, of course, Gautam ; but the influence of his 
contemporaries, though limited, was nevertheless con.siderable ; 
and they have created systems wh'ch, as in the cose of the Chinese 
teachers, have proved valuable co-adjuncts to Buddhism ; and 
it is known that Zoroaster’s teaching, though limited to Persia, 
did influence, and was in turn influenced by the Jewish theology ; 
but how far it acted as a link with Buddhism can only be the 
subject of speculation (*). That Persia was for centuries after 
the daum of Buddhism arrd its extension to Afghanistan, a buffer 
betweon Buddhism and Judaism, which disappeared with the 
subjugation of the Jews and the conquest of Western India, lends 
plausibility to the theory advanced — that Buddhist influence 

(I) ProJ, L'annester refert to the duel influenoee of Buddlhisrn andJudeiem upon 
the dootrine of ZoiroMter, Z^nd-Aretta 4 9.B.K. |7 LIV ch. IV pp. LVII et mq. 
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had made itself felt in Jovnsh theology long before the dawn of 
the Christian era. 

like Buddh, Zarathushtra, better known to the Europeans 
as 2k>roa8ter, did not claim to be more than a religious reformer. 
It appears that the ancient religion of the Medes and the Persians 
was a Vedic form of Hinduism ; but in consequence of a religious 
schism (*) of which the origin is obscure, the Persians formed 
a religion of their own in antagonism to the Brahmans, an an- 
tagonism which was extended to their gods (Devos) whom they 
adopted in the first instances as the demons ; on the other hand, 
they b^an to worship the demons of the Brahmans (Asuras), as 
their own gods (Ahuras). This was the work of Zoroaster, who 
appears to have been the descendant of one of the Magis or the 
hereditary priests of the Medes whose empire the Persians had 
overthrown. Zoroaster composed the Zend-Avestm (*) in four 
divisions, comprising the hymns and prayers for worship, the 
sacrificial ritual and a code of law, both religious and civil. The 
work is only a collection of Zend fragments, and contains either 
polemics agaiast or loans from the great contemporary systems, 
the Bralimanical, the Buddist, the Greek and the Jewish (’). ; 
but according to Prof. Darmester its practical and moral ideal 
revolted against the inert asceticim of Buddism, the ethical in- 
difference of Brahmanism and the superstitious low worship of 
immoral Devas, while Greece and Palestine on the contrary 
brought to it novel, fascinating and edifying thoughts (^}. 

Zoroaster w’as the worshipper of the Sun-god and as Akura- 
Mazda (Lord-wisdom) or Ormuzd he gave him the first place 
in his pantheon and with Him were associated certain immortal 
saints GsMeAAmahospands — persoiuficationsof the virtues, which 
Ormu/4 has created in man. Over against Him stood Ahriman, 
the prince of darkness,born of the spirit of Evil (AngrO'Mainya), 
who like Lucifer had been driven out of heaven by the victorious 
angel Miira (tlie Sun-god), who left his agent — Indra to carry 
on the struggle. The system is founded on the ancient dualism 

(1) Pro/. Darmetter doubts the schism— Trarmlatetl in 4, 28, 31, S. B. K. 

Ztnd Avtsta 4 S. B. E. LII. (*) Zend Avesta, 4 S. B. E. LI. 

(*) Zcn(I-'>oommentary, Avesta — (*) /6. LXVIll. 

‘‘Comtnontary and text," "Annotated Text.*' 
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of Good and Evil, in which Good will evoitualfy tiiumi^ ; 
but, meanwhile, man must take up the struggle for Good and 
assist in the extermination of Evil by purity of thought, word 
and deed, and not by ceremonial purity alone. Honesty and 
truth are the chief virtues to be cultivated tall light overpow'ers 
darkness, and the wicked perish in hell and the virtuous rise 
again in their bodies and experience the eternal bliss of heaven. 
This doctrine of resurrection was adopted by the Jews and has 
since passed into Christianity. (‘) 

Confucius (*) and Lao-Tsze (*) whose teachings beat a closer 
relationship uith Buddhism will be the subject of reference in the 
sequel. They have both become adjuncts to Buddhism in China, 
where their doctrines hold currency alongside of that religimi. 

\}) JaoIuoiL'a Zoroaater, (1899). (8) TranalaUd in 39, 40. S.B.E. 

(*) Taste translated in 27, 28 8. B. E. 
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The history of Buddhism is the history of the develoinnent 
of tel4;ioas thought in India in the sixth and the seventh 
century before the Christian era. Those centuries will ever be 
memorable for the Intellectual ferment, created by the close 
apidkation of human reason to the solution of the great problems 
of life and death, of the nature and object of the Universe, and 
in its search for an ultimate cause to explain the riddle of its 
creation and government. Records of the civilization of man 
go many centuries before the birth of Gatitam Buddh, Confucius 
and Lao-Tsze. Nor were these centuries wholly devoid of 
fruitful speculation. The questions, which grip the attention of 
the modem thinker, had equally engaged the minds of the 
patria>rohal saints, who saw above the starry firmament and 
found around them the manifestation of life, in every phase of 
develo^ahent and at every stage of evolution. But the one thing 
common to all life is its impermanence. And this was a frailty 
which even man, the highest and noblest product of eartn, 
shared with the meanest ephemera that live, have their 
day and die in the twinkling of an eye. Man began naturally 
to ask why it was that he was so laboriously made and how it 
was that he so inevitably vanished. High or low, rich or poor, 
virtuous or wicked, healthy or diseased—they all suffered the 
same pre-destined firte. Why create life, if it is to be so 
transimitf The beautiful rose, with its ineffable beauty and 
scent, blossomed in the morning; by the evening its petals were 
scattered by the wind. Man — ^the master of Crration, with his 
work unfinished, had to answer to the same summons of Death. 
The desire for an eteihal life rose within him, as friends, were 
tom off from friends, relations from relations — and some of them 
even in the hey-day of their lives. Diseases abounded and 
carried off the young ones no sooner were they bom. Was man, 
then, the victim of a fortuitous concourse of circumstances or 
was he planned to answer a scheme of Nature ? The innate 
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instinct ot all sentient life was to live and not to die. Life 
hovr-much-so-evet miserable was preferable to death. The 
craving to live created a craving for eternal life. The wise 
found a solace in the belief of a life beyond the grave. It was 
the only thing man could do. If he could not live here forever, 
be could at least hope for such a life hereafter. But how could 
he live after his body had perished ? Or was life something 
over and above the fragile body in which it became manifest ? 
— These two questionings gave man two solutions : The one-- 
that life was imperishable and survived the perishable body, and 
the other— that if the perishable body remained, life would 
retnm. It gave umbrage to the combined doctrines of im- 
mortality and resurrection. 

Immortality, the Egyptians argued, was a fact in as'much 
as death was a hilsehood, because we have never known 
it to be true of ourselves, and furthermore, because we will 
not admit that it can be true of ourselves : “ Thou hast 

departed living, thou hast not departed dead”.(*). Hence, 
if after the physical death we are not dead, we must be alive. 
Even the .suspension of the signs of animation were tempoiar}', 
and if the body could be preserved, the soul that had flitted 
irora it would certainly return. It led to the mummification 
of the dearl, and the following prayer of the dead envisages the 
life’s longing and its solution, a.s it occurred lo the hlgyptian 
mind over five thousand years ago : " May there be given to 
thee thy eyes to see ; thy ears, to hear what is spoken ; thy 
mouth, to speak ; and thy feet, to walk. May thy hands and 
armsmove, and thy flesh be firm. May thy members be plea- 
sant, and mayst thou have joy of all thy births. Mayst thou 
scanthy flesh (and find it) whole and sound, without any blemish 
upon thee, thy true heart being with thee, even the heart that 
thou didst have heretofore”!*). The dead returned, but before 
their return they did not die, but enjoyed beatitude which gave 
comfort to their bereaved friends : “ Of a truth, it is without 
water, it is without-''air, — deep, 'dark, and cold, a place where 

(») Fftramid 7«aplt, 134; “Tliou (») K. VrkuniUn de9 agyp AUef> 

not/* rt. 657 ote. lV-114 .{teipwig,) 

Hiiiii 
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one lives in quietude. Pleasures of love are not there to be 
bad, riay, but beatitude is given to me in lieu of water and air, 
and love, quietude in lieu of bread and beer ”(*). 

But with all this, the Egyptian felt the reality of death 
wuich he dreaded. He dared not mention even its name— those 
dead being merely mentioned as ‘ those who have gone yonder” 
or ‘‘ gone to the West”. “0 ye, who love life and hate death” 
was the opening formula of the grave stone. Fully con8cioa.s of 
it, the Egyptian was an epicure andlived up to the moral which 

he convey^ in his songs : “ The nobles and glorified ones 

buried in their pNramids, who built themselves chapels, their 

place is no more ; what is become of them? ” Then 

comes the inevitable : ” Be of good cheer, forget and enjoy 
thyself. Follow thy heart, so long as thou livest ; place myrrh 
on thy head, clothe thyself with fine linen, anoint thyself, 
forget sorrow and remember joy, until arrives>that day of put- 
ting to shore in tb‘> land thatloveth silence”(*). Inde^, even 
when the pyramids were erected and the return to life eageriy 
awaited, there was never absent frenn the mind the fear that 
the dead mjght never return and suffer a “second death in the 
necropolis”!*). All the same, the Egyptian never gave way to 
morbid pessimism. In his heart of hearts he did not dismiss 
from his mind the thought that the dead never rise and that, 
therefore, the best thing man could do was to make the most of 
his life. 

This cheerful view of life pervades the Greek and Roman 
philosophers fresn the earliest times. Almost contemporary 
with Buddh, Solon gave expression to it in his interview with 
Croesus. Herodotus describes its details. Solon had visited 
Sardis where Croesus, the King of Lydia, showed him round his 
royal palace and his inestimable wealth, after which he asked 
him whom be conmdered the happiest man be had ever seen. 
To the surprise of Croesus, Sdon named Tellus of Athens, and 
when asked to exf^ain bis reasons, he said, “ Because Tellus 


(1) B« 0 * of tho Dood ^ iw. 
m ISMUtph OB B TbBbaa Tm^ of tte 
pruit»W^P*(V;J14f. DriSiW); 
W. Jfiiilv; Dio IMUtpoino ior 


aUtm Agypier {Uiptig) {J899) pp. S9*37. 

(•) Book of tJu Dead Oil. 44, 4A; 168* 
175, 176. 
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lived in a prosperous city and was the father of handsome and 
good sons and saw children bom to them all and surviving ; 
and that after a life of affluence, as we count affluence in Hellas, 
he died a most glorious death, fighting for his country after he 
had routed its enemies at Elensis, for which he was accorded a 
public burial where he fell.” Croesus then asked him who was 
the second in happiness. Solon answered — “Cleobis and Biton,” 
who finding that their oxen bad not arrived to carry their 
mother to the Temple of Hera, of which she was the priestess 
ani which she had to attend, as it was the day of a festival, 
yoked themselves to the waggon and carried her a distance of 
forty fivestades. Their exertioncostthem their lives,for they died 
at the end of their j oumey. Croesus was annoyed that Solon had 
not accorded him even a second place, and said so. But Solon 
only retorted, “ Consider the end of every thing, and call no 
man happy till he is dead. A man may be fortunate without 
being happy and happy without being fortunate. It can never 
be said that he is happy till the sum-total of his life-work is 
appraised. Life was uncertain and the gods fickle and all one’s 
life-work might be destroyed in a moment.”(^) 

Croesus wasannayedand dismissed Solon without ceremony, 
considering him a very foolish man, who, overlooking present 
blessings, bade men to look to the end of everything. But this 
was the Greek view of life,— as Homer had put it — ” Look before 
and after ” -According to Solon, the things that make up human 
happiness are, adequate endowment of worldly goods, health, 
beauty of person, prosperous children, and a death in accord 
with these goods, to which Aristotle would add— good birth and 
the possession of many good friends, — a friend being defined as 
“ one who, if he considers anything to be good for another, is 
ready to do it for the other’s sake ”(*), honour and virtue, the 
four cardinal virtnesaccording to Plato being courage, justice, 
temperance and wisdom.f*) 

How then, and where shall it be better for the just man? 
Here and in tliis Ijfe. And this was the prevailing Greek and 

(i) Htrodotw, I -fit), ff. (>) Hepublic, 427 K. 

(*; jfhetorh. 

2 
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Hebrew view of life, which the Romans adopted. Julius Ceesar, 
while holding the office of Pontifex Maximus, delivered himself 
in the {Senate, of the doctrine that after death there was no 
place either for trouble or for joy. 

This cheerful conception of life and its obligations finds an 
echo in the Old Testament, in which it is declared : There are 
three things which “tend to life” : righteousness, (’) the 
labour of the righteous, (*) and the fear of the Lord. (*) Those 
who conform to His will, “live” — ^that is, enter the new king- 
dom for ever, and those who disobey, shall “die” i.e. perish 
in the crisis, being excluded from the kingdom. 

It is thus clear that the Jewish and the Western concep- 
tion of life has always been optimistic, and their philosophy 
and their popular literature have alike voiced the one cry — 
“Live and strive”; for there is happiness in life, and life can 
be made happy, if lived up to the ideal of such life. 

But this has never been the conception of the Eastern 
mind, where unqualified pessimism has found its way both in 
philosophy and the popular literature of the people. In the 
Indian philosophy, life was held to comprise a dual element — the 
perishable body and its “unboi-n part” (*). In the funeral 
ode in the Rigved (®) a prayer is given that when the body 
was placed on the funeral pile and the process of cremation 
liad begun, Agni, the god of fire, was prayed not to scorch 
or consume the departed, not to tear asunder his skin or limbs, 
but after the flames had done their work, to convey to the 
ancestors the mortal who had been presented as an offering. 
Bis eyes were bidden to go to the sun, while his breath to 
the wind, and so on ; while his unborn part Agni was suppli- 
cated to kindle with his heat and flame and convey it to the 
land of the righteous. 

In the pre-Buddhistic Upanishads, the soul was held to 
exist inside the human body and was tiie one sufficient ex- 
planation of life and motion. In the living body it dwelt in 

(1) Proverbs, XI -19. part) — the unborn part.** 

(*) Ib. X— 16. (») X.— LXIIl-S, X--XVI l-C; X.— 

(*) /6. XIX. 23. X1V.7. 

( 4 ) Aja bhag (.4-not ; Jrf-b<>rn, bhag- 
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a oavi<7 of the heart, was material and of the sue ol a grain 
of rice or barley. In later speculation, it is said to be of 
the size of a thumb mid in shape like a man and is, therefore, 
called “the dwarf’' within. Its composition was material, being 
earth, water, fire and ether ; but it was by no means certain; 
since in some of the Sutras, it was described to be made of 
consciousness, mind, breath; heat and no heat; desire and 
no desire ; anger and no anger ; law md no law, in other 
words, apperception. The soul was, however, distinct from the 
body and in sleep it quitted the body and produced dreams, 
and in body, certain diseases ; so that charms had to be em* 
ployed to recall it. There is also a curious speculation with 
three variants on the transfer of the soul by generation through 
the seed. One of them takes the soul after its emeigence from 
the body to the moon where it becomes the food of the gods 
on account of its good deeds. As soon as the efficacy of these 
deeds is exhausted, it passes from the gods to the ether, thence 
into the air, and thence into the rain, thence on to the earth; 
and from it into plants which become food to males whence 
they pass into females. The soul of the man whose craving 
has ceased, goes to Brahm. While the Vedas declare that the 
release of the soul from its partnership with the body might be 
secured by sacrifice and penance, the Upanishads declare this 
impossible. The transit of the soul to the moon is declared 
as a revolution. It is said to revel in the bright fortnight, but 
in the dark fortnight it descends into new births in the forms 
prescribed for it by Karm. 

Before the advent of Buddhism, the philosophic thought 
had already flown into differmit channels, giving rise to at least 
six principal schools of philosophy, namely: the Vedant (also 
called Uttar Mimansa) founded by Vyas, the Mimansa (a 
oennmentary on the Vedant), the Nyay founded by Gkmtam, 
(not Gautam Buddh), the Sankhya foimded by Kapil, the 
Vaisheshik founded Kanad and Toge founded by Fatanjali. 
All, except the Siakhya, proceed upcm the supremacy of the 
Vedas winch are reoqgfnized ha¥k as eternal and as revealed. 
But ttus acknowledgment is merely complimentary, since th# 
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Vedas contain no philosophic discussion, being merely con- 
oemed with sacrificial rituals and hymns. All these systems 
expound their principles in Sutrae which are classed as only 
next to the Upanishads and are Regarded with almost as much 
veneration as the Vedas themselves. They are even spoken of as 
Vetanis (*) or appendices to the Vedas. Diametrically opposed 
though some of them are to each other, they are all never- 
theless treated as the orthodox commentaries on the Vedic me- 
taphysics. The essence of the Vedic doctrine, so far as it can 
be gathered from its disjointed references, is pantheism which 
simply means that God is the universal spirit. It is impassive 
and impersonal, unconscious and without any attribute^*). 
Three divergent systems fall under the Vedantic system, namely 
(o) the Adwait (*) (Monism), (6) J)waH (Dualism), and (c) the 
Viahist-Adwait (qualified Monism). The chief exponent of the 
first is Shankaracharya who flourished in the nineth century ; 
of the second, Madliavachaiya of the thirteenth century ; while 
Ranianuj, the protagonist of the third, lived in the eleventh 
century. 

According to the Adwait or the monistic system of Vedant 
philosophy, there is only one existence — ^the Brahman ; the world 
is an illusion (Maya) ; or if it exists, it is not distinct from 
Brahman. The human soul is identical vith Brahm — ^and is 
in fact Brahm himself;, but on account of its connection 
with the body, it cannot realize that identity. But at death, 
being freed from the screen of the senses, it will realise that 
identity. This cardinal doctrine of Vedantic philosophy that 
God or Spirit is the only reality, and one with the human soul, 
asserts itself in almost all Hindu sects, even though their 
other doctrines may seem to contradict it. For example, the 
three branches of the Vedant schools are themselves in con- 
flict upon thek root-principle. For while the Adwait school 
postulates on a single element, and the Dwaitvadins, though 
calling themselves Dualists, are really Triolists in that they 
postulate the existence of thn-e eternal entities — ^namely, God, 
the soul and matter, and what is more, tliey regard every in- 

0) Veda “ to know/' knowledge " <•) without, Qun — ** qua- 

ant “end” lit> (/tooAvi) at the ond of the Uties/* 

Vodas. (*) i4-not, 2>tfvi/t-fieoond, “Noaeoond/’ 
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dividual soul diatincst and independent of every other soul, — th^ 
agree with the Adwaite in holding that the human souls when 
liberated from the bonds of re-births (*) will find their utmost 
bliss in an inseparable union with Brahm. There remains the 
intermediate school which denies that Brahm is nirgun or devoid 
of attributes, holding him to be omnipresent, omniscient and 
opposed to all evil. The world and the soul are a distinct 
and separate emanation of Him. They are r^l and not a 
mere illusion. Matter and soul constitute his body. The even- 
tual destination of the souls is no doubt their union in Brahm, 
but this union does not destroy their individuality. 

It will be observed that however widely these schools may 
differ as to the nature and attributes ol Brahm, the world 
and the soul, they all agree on one vital issue — ^that the world 
and the body wUch the souls inhabit are an obstacle and 
an impediment to the attainment of their final goal, which is 
either the absorption by, or the union with, Brahm. As a 
necessary deduction from this, follows the inutiUty of cor])0- 
rate life which is the prison-house of the soul, from which 
its quickest emancipation is the only means of attaining the 
final goal of existence, with its eternal conscious or unconscious 
beatitude. This is the main fulcimn of the pessimism of 
Indian philosophy, and it has overshadowed all speculation 
aggravated in the Buddhist metaphysics. 

Both systems of philosophy — ^those of the East and of the 
West— proceed on the main quest of happiness, and they both 
offer a solution. The Western thought which refuses to link 
the present with the past or future lives, looks forward to 
tliat eternal happiness in resurrection, the East finds the same 
solution in absorption. To the one, tins life being the only 
one possible, must be lived well, extracting out of it sucli 
happiness as it is possible to secure in the admittedly imper- 
fect and transitory world; to the other, the attaciiment to 
life creates yearning Jor its continuance which results in re- 
births and elongation of the chain of precarious existences, 


(1) Liti Sansar i.«., “ Tlio worltl/* “ Oor()orAto bocljsg/* 
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lengthening the distance between the soul and its true objec- 
tive. 

The other systems of Hindu thought the Nyay and 
Vaisheshik, Yoge and Pivv Mimansa equally accept the same 
objective, though they differ in details. The Vaisheshik 
school is the atomic school founded by Kanad. It teaches that 
matter consists of atoms (*) which are individually indestruct- 
ible, though when combined, they are liable to decompose. The 
Yoge prescribes the method for earthly union with God. It 
provides for the life of mental detachment from all earthly 
surroundings and concentration of the mind upon Bralun 
which insures its union even when the soul remains imprisoned 
in the body. The system which strikes an original line of its 
own and deviates materially from the Vedantic system is the 
school of Sankhya philosophers, founded by Kapil and sys- 
tematized by the grammarian Patanjali, author of the Sankhya 
Sutras, compiled some four hundred years after the birth of 
Buddhism ; but it is, of course, pre-Buddhistic ; and it is the 
one sy^m to which Buddhism is said to be beholden for its 
distinetive doctrines. 

But very little examination of these systems diows their 
loose affinity and wider differences. It is not now ascertainable 
when Kapil founded his school, but it must have been several 
centuries before the dawn of Buddhii^ ; for Buddh had been 
to the teachers of that system to resolve his doubts on the 
value of life. The Sankhya has certainly this fact in common 
with Buddhism that it evolves its system independently of 
Bralrm. But noitlier the Sankhya nor any of the established 
scliools of orthodox philosophy have any ethical nexus. They 
are all individualistic and solely concerned with the one 
relationship of man to God— the relationship of man 
to man is a purely Buddhistic innovation. Hie Sankhya sys- 
tem, us it existed before Buddhism, was probably a system 
well-evolved; but the only treatise now avaflable is a short 
poem of seventy verses — ^the Sankhya Karika and a short tract, 
the Tattva Samas, which contains nothing more than an enu- 


«») A nw - -small and Uvaruh — dots. 
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meration of topics as the most ancient formulary. The term 
Saiik^ itself implies enumeration, in allusion to the predilec- 
tion of the school for numbered lists, — a predilection notice- 
able in early Buddhism. 

To begin with, the Sankhya {nrofesses ignorance, if it does 
not actually deny the existence, of a personal supreme deity, 
contending that whatever exists must lie either boimd or firee, 
and Gk)d can be neither (}), It is inconceivable that He should 
be bound, nor can He bo free, since freedom implies the ab- 
sence of desire and hence of the impulse to create. Again, 
if €rod is perfect He can have no need to create a world. It 
is impossible that He should liave created it out of selfishness 
or kindness. For if His motive was selfish, it is a blot on 
His perfection ; if kindness, the world with its suffciing dis- 
proves it. Why should He have created beings, wJio when non- 
existent had no suffering, but who when created liarl to ex- 
perience suffering? A benevolent deity ought to create only 
happy creatures, not a mixed world like the one we see. “There 
is no such tiling as the ‘ Creator ’ and the ‘ Created ’ : the two 
are the same.” (*) 

Having thus eliminated the intervention of God, it rests 
its theory of Creation on the assumption that there exist, un- 
created and from all eternity, two entities, one — ^matter and 
the other— individual souls. “Everj’thing except Nature and 
Soul is un-etemal “Soul is, because there is no proof 

that it is not (*)”. “Soul is eternal (®)”. “Soul is not material. 
It is something else than the body (”). It has not Intelligence 
as its attribute, because it is without quality (’)”. The world, as 
wo know it, is the product of the evolution of matter. Hatter 
attracts souls, and the two when united create a bondage re- 
sulting in suffering, from which the soul tries to wrest itself 
free. The suffering is inevitable in the union of the two in- 
compatible entities ; since the soul, which is etiicrial and un- 
changeable, feels a natural repulsion to be united with matter, 

(i) Sankh. PnmK. 1— SSf-W j V— 46. ( 4 ) Sankhy’i Aphotimu. V— 1, p. 41 U. 

Sankhya Aphoritmn ; (Mr. BaUantune) (*) /6., 1 — 139, p. 1C9 ; V— 73, p. 373. 

(T.O.S.) ™. 113-114. (4) 16., V— 139, 141, 142, 143, pp. 

(*) SinM. Pmvae, I— IIS. p. 138. ISO-IUI. 

(») Sankhya Aphorunu, V-72 p. .373. (7) lb., 1—146, p. 164. 
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which is constantly changing, and from which it parts com- 
pany the moment it acquires discriminating knowledge that 
it is not matter. Thus seimrated, it attains eternal peace. 

It is not the fulBlment of a hope, since “He who is with- 
out hope is happy, like Pingal;”(*) and it is only “Someone 
somewhere is happy:“(*) that is, there is no such tiling as 
eternal Iiappinest'. ; it is conditioned by environments. 

The system is founded on dualism, the eternar antithesis 
between soul and matter, called Pui‘ush(’) or the Ego and 
Prakriti (*) or Matter. It denies the Vedantic assertion that 
the world is a mere emanation of Brahm, holding in its strict- 
est sense that ex nihilo nihil fit. Matter can only be pro- 
duced from matter, and really speaking, there is no such thing 
as creation but only manifestation of matter in a modified form 
(Vikiiti). Thus, if clay is made into a pot, the cause is not 
the potter but tlio clay, and the effect or product is nothing 
else than cause in another sliape ; production is only manifes- 
tation^ and destruction is the resolution of a product into its 
cause. If clay is converted into a pot, it is clay still; and if 
the pot is broken and the materials ground down, it is still 
clay. 'Ihe fact is that the clay never ceased and the jxit ne- 
ver came into oxistence and then ceased. It was clay all the 
time, only it had undergone certain changes. But the Buddhist 
phenonienalism did not accept this view, holding as it did, 
tliat tliei'c is no such thing as existence: all is only becoming. 
'Ihe Sankliyas, on the other iiand, hold that there is existence 
and what is called becoming is merely the successive manifesta- 
tions of tliat real existence. 

'lliis tendency to evolution, inherent in matter, is due to 
its three-fold qualities namely — ^goodness; passion and 

movement ; and darkness — called SaHva, Rajas, and Samos (*), 
qualities of matter repectivcly: of wliich Rajas as much predomi- 
nates in man as Saiiva and Samos predominate in gods and 

(1) Pingal was a courtefon who gave up PrnkrHi —MAlier, 

all hopOH of getting a lovor and wor then (A) - Attributes, qoalitiet, peca* 

happy. Squkhya Aphorigmn, IV -II, liarities. 

p. 2112. (•) »Vallrr<-~triie, good, happy; Rajas^ 

(t) ///., VI — 7, p. 421. pastion. emotion; jpawio^t—darknass. 

(8) Purnoh*^penoiit Kgo ; n liv of 
the “ Jhimf"' refer to 
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demons. But so long as the tliree Qum are in equilibrium, 
matter (Pi'akriti) is donnant and remains unmanifested; but 
the moment their equilil>rium is disturbed and one of the Quns 
becomes preponderant, the process of manifestation begins. 
This disturbance caused in the Soul (Ihirush), is purely me- 
clianical, beiiig duo to their proximity and not to volition, 
like the attraction of a magnet for iron (‘). This mechanical 
attraction causes a movement wiiich takes at first the form of 
development and later, of dway and death. Matter then re- 
turns to its normal quiescence, till it is again disturbed by the 
Piirufih, when it i-c-starts upon its world-making, dissolution 
and quiescence in succession. 

This manifestation of matter is subject to twenty-five prin- 
ciples {Taiivas). When evolution begins, it first produces 
consciousness or intellect {Ihiddhi), then Ahankar or individua- 
lity and then the five tanmairaa or subtle elements which 
are the essences of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell, to 
which must be added the five organs of sense namely, ears, 
skin, eyes, tongue and the nose, (to which is added the sixth 
— mind), five or^ns of action — namely, voice, hands, feet, or- 
gans of generation and excretion and five gross elements name- 
ly, earth, water, light, air and ether. These elements fall un- 
der two main sub-heads, viz., the gross and the subtle body, 
the latter compiising Bvddhi and the rest, down to the subtle 
element's, wliich ,taken together form the Puniah or the 
Soul, migrating from one PrakriH (corporeal body) to another 
and its action on that body determines its future and is thus 
the law of Kami (or action). In it are embedded the Santi- 
kars or tlic actions producing pre-dispositioas, w'liich pass from 
one existence to another and arc latent in a new born mind 
like seeds in a field. 

Therefore, wluit passes from one Ixxly to another upon its 
1‘e-birth is not the soul {Purmh or Ego), but only its subtle 
elements. Equally; what perishes with tlic body is not the soul 
or its subtle elements— but only matter. Equally again, wlmt 
rejoices or suffers in life is not the soul but matter, though 

(1) Hantfh Pmotw% I - 00. 
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vtrhile matter ia undei^oiiig that manifestation, an illusion that 
it is the soul that rejoices or suffos is present, just as an 
illusion of red colour is produced in the crystal through which 
one views a red flower. 

It is the task of the soul to free itself from these illusions, 
which it cannot do until it frees itself from the bondage of mat- 
ter. AVhat then becomes of it ? It is not absorbed in the 
Brahm, because there is no Brahm to receive it. Tlie answer 
is as follows : “No soul is bound or is liberated or trans- 
migrates. It is Prakriti, which has many bodily forms, which 
is bound, liberated and which transmigrates (^). It must 
not be supposed that the dualism of mind and matter produces 
any real conflict between the two. The seeming conflict 
is due to their different qualities ; while the soul 's un- 
changeable, matter is constantly changing. But for all 
that, matter does not act in antagonism to the s^. It rather 
assists the soul in its liberation. It is likened to a 
woman who “as a dancer, after showing herself on the stage 
ceases to dance, so does Prakriti cease when she has made 

herself manifest to the soul Generous Prakriti, endowed 

ivitii Gitna, causes by manifold means, without benefit to her- 
self, the benefit of the soul, which is devoid of Ouna and 
makes no return” (‘) — ^that is, the soul when once made con- 
scious of its detachment from matter, the latter ceases to exist 
so far as tliat soul is concerned, though it continues thepla^ 
for other souls who have not attained the same consciousness. 
It is like a continuous play where the souls come and go — 
those satisfied withdraw, while others stay on. The former 
have obtained their rdeaae from matter (Moksha), which the 
Buddhists call Nirvan, with this difference— that while in the 
Sankhya, this releeise is not possible so long as the soul and 
matter remain outwardly coupled, the Buddhists take the re- 
lease complete as soon as the soul has withdra\^ though the 
by-play of life may continue, with this contingency, however, 
still x^resent in the case of those who stay oih— 4hat the soul’s 

(>) SiinkH. Kar, 62 . 

{•) S«nkh. Km. . 50 - 61 . 
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libefation is conditional and not complete till death. It is the 
difference between sleep and death. 

This condUion/al liberation made the alliance of Buddhism 
with Yoge possible; since Yoge suggested mental abstraction 
as the means to secure its detachment from the body, and 
this the Buddhists translated into the f)hyan or meditation 
which in its several stages insured the severance, till it 
reached the stage of Nirvan. Buddh himself had practised it 
at the moment of his death: “Then the Venerable One 
entered into the first stage of meditation ; and rising out of 
the first stage, he passed into the second, and rising out of 
the second, he passed into the third ; and rising out of the 
third, ho passed into the fourth, and rising out of the fourth 
stag(^ he attained the ooncoption of the infinity of space ; 
and rising out of the conception of the infinity of space, 
he attained the conception of the infinity of intelligence; 
and rising out of the infinity of intelligence, he attained the 
conception of absolute non-entity ; and rising out of the idea of 
non-entity, he entered the r^ion where there is neither con- 
sciousness nor unconsciousness ; and rising out of that region, 
he entered the state in which all sensation and perception of 
ideas had wholly ceased.” (*) 

This state is not death, though it is seemingly so. In 
fact, when the Blessed One had reached that state, the Vener- 
able Anand cried out to the Venerable Aniruddh : “ 0 My 
Lord Aniruddh, the Blessed One is dead. ” Aniruddh cor- 
rected him. There are some more stages to go through before 
the Soul is finally liberated from its earthly tie. 

“ Then the Blessed One, passing out of the state in wliich 
both sensations and ideas have ceased to be, entered 
into the state between consciousness and unconsciousness. 
And passing out of the state between consciousness and un- 
conseiouffliess, he entered into the state of mind to which 
nothing at all is specially present ; and passing out of the 
OimscioiisneBS of n6 q)ecial object, he entered into the state 
of mind to which the infinity of thought is alone present; 

(1) Pari Nirton StiHa, VI— 11 ; 11 S. B. E. 114, lln. 
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and passing out of the consciousness of the infinity of thought, 
he entered into the state of mind in which the infinity of 
space is alone present ; and passing out of the mere infinity of 
space, he entered into the fourth stage of deep meditation; 
and passing out of the fourth, he entered into the third; 

and passing out of the third, he entered into the second; 

and passing out of the second, he entered into the first; 

and passing out of the first stage of meditation, he entered 
into the second; and passing out of the second stage, he 
entered into the third ; and passing out of the third stage, he 
entered into the fourth stage of deep meditation; and passing 
out of the last stage of deep meditation, he immediately 
expired.” (‘) 

The obligation of Buddhism to the Sankhya system is, 
therefore, clear. Buddhism is by no means the exponent of 
that system. While it accepts some of its dogmas, it equally 
rejects the others. For example, while it accepts the agnos* 
ticism of Kapil, it cannot subscribe to his dualism, nor is it 
prepared to accept his bald concatenations, but builds upon 
them the solid structure of its own ethics. 

Both the Sankhya and the Buddhist systems have how- 
ever, taken Vedantism for their basis. They are like two 
streams that, after flowing into the Vedantic channel, have 
burst its banks and cut for themselves new channels; and, 
after taking an independent course for some distance, become 
re-united with the main stream from W’hich they had become 
parted. 

In adopting this course, it must not be supposed that 
Buddhism had acted in ignorance. For there were those who 
opposed the orthodox tenets root and branch, and boldly 
asserted that there was no life but this life, and it was fooli^ 
not to make the most of it. Charvak was the founder of this 
school, though his views can now be gathered only hom. 
references to him by his opponents, still they ate suf&iently 
pronounced to have brought down upon him the powerful 
liattery of Brahmanical orthodoxy. Charvak claimed for his 

~i) Fort HifUM SuUa, Vl— 13} 11 S. B. E. IIA, ll«. 
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views equally divine inspiration. They are expressed in (he 
following lines spoken by Brihaspati: 

“There is no heaven, no liberation, nor any soul in andtiier 

wcwkl : 

Nor do the acts of the Ashramsf^) or castes produce any reward. 

The animal slain in the Jyotishtome (sacrifice) will go to 
heaven ; 

Why does not the sacrificer immolate his own father T 

While life remains let a man live happily : 

Let him feed on butter even if he runs into debt. 

When once the body becomes ashes, how can it ever return T” 

Ho was the exponent of that materialism which said : 

Preserve your wife, preserve your pelf. 

But give them both to save yourself; 

There’s other wealth, another wife. 

But where is there another life ? 

Brihaspati was the preceptor of the gods and his connec- 
tion with this Epicurean philo.so|)hy is explained in the Upani- 
shad as a ruse to d(\stroy the demons wliom he taught this 
false philosoi)hy in order to compass their destruction, — an 
explanation which it applies equally to Buddh.( * ) 

But Charvak was not the only protagonist of materialism. 
For Schrader referring to a work called the Svasamved Upani- 
shad says— “ it is inspired by the Mahayanist-ya-vad — doctiine 
of vacuity and proclaims a most radical agnosticism b}' asserting 
in four chapters (a) that there is no re-incarnation (existence 
being bubble-like), no God, no world ; that all traditional 
literature {Shruti and Smriti) is the work of conceited fools ; 
(6) that Time, the destroyer, and Nature, the originator, are 
the rulers of all existence and not good and bad deeds ; and 
that there is neither hell nor heaven ; (c) that people deluded 
by flowery speech cling to gods, sacred places, teachers, 
though in reality there is no tlifference at all between .Vislinu 
and a dog ; (d) that though all words are untrue and all ideas 

(^) (TIib four ttoges of lifo, vm;., Student* funiHt-dwuller and that ot an ascetic.) 
ship, life of a householder, life of a (S) .\fttiir. Up, VI 1—8. 
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are illusioiui, yet liberation is possible by a thorough realization 
{BhavadvaUem 

The tag at the end is wholly out of keeping with the rest 
of the sentiments and would seem to have been added more 
out fear of the consequences than as a datum of conviction. 

That arrant materialism and rank atheism were preached 
from the pulpit is, however, clear from references to them 
Buddh himself, whose mind (though not his method) was 
wholly opposed to that cult. 

The life of Buddh shows that if he had been bom in 
any age or any other country, he would have been still a 
great Teacher, though his doctrine would have been different. 
The dominant note in his life was human service; compared to 
it, he regarded all else as secondary. The main and indeed 
the only purpose of his mission was to find a solution for the 
alleviation of human suffering. It is that which mode him 
leave his pui-ple bed, and it is tliat for which he was seeking a 
solution. The only solution he could find was that offered in 
the cmrent thought of the day. He examined all possible solu- 
tions, and then by an eclectic process lighted upon a scheme 
neither Vedantic nor Sankhya, but one in which he substi- 
tuted service for sacrifice and selflessness for Self. In doing 
so he affronted the heirophants of the true faith, whose 
tenets he denounced and whose institutions he ridiculed. 

Buddhism owes its inception in India to the same causes 
and bears the same analogy to Hinduism as Christianily does 
to Judaism. Both were protests against the assumptions of 
the hierarchy. As Jesus inveighed against the supremacy 
of the Rabbis, Buddh inveighed against the supremacy of 
the Achaiya^ As Christ heralded and gave his lead to the 
Beformatior of Judaism, so equally did Gautam create a new 
movement against the ritualism of religion, its ceremonials, 
penances and sacrifices ordained to insure salvation. And 
as Christ repudiated the mediation of the Sheliach, so 
Buddhism repudiated the mediation (ff tke Brahmanical ^est- 
craft. Buddhism was thus tiie Protestantism of the East. 


(1) {i908) SantkrU ManusoripW in the Adynr Libravjf 800, 801. 
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But Buddhism was only a sojourner in its native land : it 
had shaken the roots of Hinduism, which it could not remove. 
But with great religious reformers it is always so. Jesus liad 
preached his religion in Palestine, but Christianily could nevmr 
expel Judaism. On the other hand, Judaism has expelled 
Christianity from Palestine. And so it has been with Buddhism. 
Both religions are exiles from their native land, though th^ 
have become world-religions. Verity, “ Prophets are never 
honoured in their own country.” 

Buddh has been spoken of as a social reformer ; but he 
was. less a reformer than a humanitarian. He was not a 
religious teacher, even as religion was then understood. For 
he never cared to go beyond the depth of human reason. 
He was questioned as to his views on subjects such as God, 
the Soul, and the Eternal Life; but he declined to commit 
himself, contenting himself with the immediate object of bis 
mission. But he could not have left blank places in his mind, 
and to the adepts he must have confided ; he had, in fact, con- 
fided the resultant product of his ratiocination. 

Unfortunately, we have no contemporaneous record of 
his teachings. But it is not surprising, since we have no 
contemporaneous record of the teaching of Christ who followed 
him six hundred years later ; nor have we an authentic record 
of their lives. 

In both cases, we have to glean such facts as we can, out 
of the conglomeration of tradition and romance, which in 
their colouring depict a type, rather than an individual. 
This is all the more regrettable, since the art of the historio- 
grapher is wholly unknown in India, and consequently, we 
have but a few contemporary references to the life of one 
who had by the sheer dint of his merit acquired a pre-eminence 
above that of many a king, and who on his death was accorded 
the obsequial rites of a universal monarch (Chakravarii). 

The life of a ^an can never be dissociated from his 
work. This fact was recognized even by those devout disciples 
who have essayed to record his teaching by throwing it into 
the form of a biography of the teacher. But the ostensible 
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oibjeet of su^ works is to exalt the teacher and use his life 
as an aid to proselytism. But though such lives have necessary 
and seiions drawbacks, still they are not wholly useless to 
the writer of a biography ; since, experience has shown that 
many a legend is nothing more than a mass of exaggerated 
facts and many a romance contains, embedded beneath its 
obvious impossibilities, a sub-stratum of truth which would 
be lost, if there were a wholesale rejection of such materials. 
At any rate, the alternative is a life gleaned from 
such 80uro3s, or no life at all. Consequently, all writers on 
Buddhism have drawn upon these quarries for mateiials for 
their works. The present writer has done the same ; but in 
doing so, he has followed a line of his own. He has collated 
and compared all the diderent versions and recorded only 
such as seemed to him to possess the back-ground of 
historical probability or circumstantial certainty. Even then, 
some incidents had to be recorded, which, though by no 
means answering to the test of historical casuistry, were 
nevertheless intended to possess a legendary or didactic value. 

The materials available for his purpose are scanty. In 
the first place, we have the Lalit Ffstorf’), an early work com- 
posed probably in the third century B.C. It depicts the life 
of Gautam from his abode in the SushU heaven down to his 
Enlightenment, his visit to Benares and the conversion of 
his first five disciples there. This work was evidently com- 
posed under the segis of the Mahayan school, as it refers to 
incidents which can have reference only to that school. One 
hundred and twenty scenes from this work were carved in 
moral frescoes on the stupa of Barabadur in Java about 750- 
860 A.D. The stone pictures were accompanied by explan- 
atory sacred texts from the Lalit Vistar carved in the niches. 
An English translation of these inscriptions accompanies steel- 
plate engravings of the .scenes in a work edited by Dr. N. J. 
Krom, Professor at Leyden University, from which the 
L^endary life in the ensuing pages is taken. 

(1) La/ii —beautiful. dotailn j ** Details of Beautiful life.” 

paHirulan. 
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Another work of equal authority is the BuMh Charii 
of Ashvag^oshf*) written probably in the first century A.D. 
This work is in parts mote detailed than the last, and it carries 
the story further, upto the return of Buddh to his hmne 
some eight years after his Buddh-hnod. From this date upto 
within three months of his death, there is a gap and the events 
of his forty*seven years of missionary life can only be gleaned 
or guessed from the incidental references occurring in the later 
records of his discourses, or those in the Jain or Buddhist scrip- 
tures, supplemented, to some extent, by the Tibetan, Burmese 
or Sinhalese traditions. This is a most difficult void in his 
.life, of which the biographical account can at best be sketchy. 
The scriptures teem with details, but their sequence can only be 
fixed by conjecture and by closely following the trail of the 
evolution of his teaching. Messrs. Spence Hardy and Bigandet 
have attempted to systematize these details upto the twentieth 
year of his Buddhhood ; but their chronology is based on 
the Burmese and Sinhalese authors who do not disclose the 
sources of their own information, nor is it possible to say 
whether the detsils given by them depend upon the authority 
of the Pitaks, or only upon their commentaries. The details 
are a oonglomeration of possible events and impossible fancy 
and hive, therefore, been relegated to the chronological table 
with the necessary note of interrogation. The account of the 
closing three months of his life is given in a Sutra known as the 
Sfahaparinirmn with its Pali variation which has been trana- 
lated(*). It was probably composed at about the latter end 
of the fourth or the beginning of the third century B.C.(*) 
Similar or substantially the same account occurs in the 
Mahavagga(*). We have, therefore, a vivid picture of the 
drop-scene. The Tibetan legendsf*) give additional details 
of the life ; but they do not remove the hiatus which exists as 
to the sequence of events during the third period of his life. 

The teachings of BurMh were oral, but they were 
memoriz^ by persons who made recitation of the sacred 


(It TMiMtoUd in 40 S. B. E. 

(*) Maha ForiniOanna Stma, 1 1 S.B. E. 
m U. Intro., X : XI. 


( 4 ) Tr. CkiUort. 

(4) OkImi.— 8w OloMuy. 
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canon their gpedality. Some centuries after his death they 
were collected and reduced to writing, probably after the 
n^eeting of the third council under Ashoke in 260 B.C. They 
are the Sripitaka (or three baskets, or collections) which 
form the canonical books of the Hinayan school and ccanprise 
(2) the Vimy Pitak— the book of discipline for the Qrder;(2) the 
Sutta (or <S>u4ra) Pitak, the book of aphorisms, precis and 
discourses for the laity, teaching them how to attain righteous- 
ness— Virtue and Benevolence {Dhamm or Norm) in which 
are included the Jaaiakai^) or a c<dlection of stories of 
Buddh’s previous births in the stories of old and folk-lore ; 
and (3) AbMdhamm or supplementary philosophical diss^a- 
tions. They are all written in Pali. 

The Brahmanical scriptures were all compos^ in 
Sanskrit, with the result that the people had no access to them, 
except through the medium of their clerical expounders. 
Bud^ conveyed his teachings in populw mulgua and exhorted 
his disciples to expound it to the people in their own vernacu- 
lars. In adopting this course, he could not have been unaware 
of the sacrifice of awe and veneration inspired by an unknown 
tongue, nor did he mind the diversity entailed by adopting 
the dialects as the meditun of instruction. The fact is that 
two of his monks had actually complained to him to enshrine 
his tenet in Sanskrit, as they otherwise got distorted. But 
he reproved the suggestion, adding : ‘‘ Monks, the word of 
Buddh is not to be turned into Sanskrit ; let him who so 
turns it be guilty of an oSence ; T command you, 
monks, to learn the word of Buddh in its own dialect.”(*) 
The dialect in which Buddh imparted his teaching was 
Fali(*), locally known as Magadhi, from the country in which 
it was spoken. It was probably little distinguishable frmn 
Praktit(*). Orientalists are, however, not agreed that Pali 
was anything more than a literary manufacture and it is 
said to have been distinct from Magadbi(*) ; but this is not 

(1) Sk. Jaatak, a Collection; from Jaaf^ (») Pali in Sk. “ meen* line ” “ fow ” 

bom or brought into eiietence. or fteries.*' 

(•) Minaye ff: Pali Qrammer {Fr. Kd») (♦) Chi Mere. Pali Dieticmry Preface, 
Preface 3C1.I1 ; Ohilden* Pali Diciionaty: Vll (f. n, ; XlJl, 

Pr^ace, XI f. n. (8). (*) Kern : -JMdhiem.^^ 
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Mr. Childers’ view who relies on the high authority of Pro- 
fessor Max Muller for the view that both PaH and Sanskrit 
grew independently out of an older Aryan speech, that Pali is 
decidedly later than Sanskrit, and stands to it in the relation of 
a younger sister. It was certainly the vernacular in Ashoke’s 
time, as is evidenced by his pillar inscriptions and edicts. 

The development and expansion of Buddhism after the 
death of the Master is more or less a matter possessing 
historical fidelity. It is a well-known fact that the Master did 
not appoint any one to be his successor. His whole life 
culgainating in his farewell address clearly shows that while 
Qautam had freely moved and consorted with all sorts and 
conditions of men, he had remained and he died a pronounced, 
but unpractical idealist. In fact, idealism is the key-note of 
his entire teaching. He believed that his flock, obedient to 
his word of command, would remain firm even when the 
shepherd’s voice was stilled in the grave. He was mistaken. 
He had propagated his creed by the force of his boundless 
enthusiasm . His own commanding presence and resonant voice, 
his perfervid earnestness and eloquence, memory of the throne 
he had vacated and the sceptre he had exchanged for a beggar’s 
bowl, -could not but fail to arouse enthusiasm for a cause 
which he had espoused and a creed which, though opposed 
to the fundamental instincts of man, was nevertheless a creed 
which possessed to the low mind many attractions. 

The fact is that like the person of Christ, Buddh’s 
personality was all in all. And while he lived he had ruled 
his Sangh with iron discipline. Amongst his numerous dis- 
ciples there were many capable men who had abandoned the 
snug retreats of their hermitages or the path$hala8(*) to join the 
band of devoted disciples of Buddh. They had all been 
enlisted as privates : they remained privates up to the end. 

The growing tension which this enforced equality between 
men, when Natur^^ had not made any two aUke, came to a 
head the momeni the Master’s eyes were closed for the last 


Sohoolg, 
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time. Sttbhadra, (’) one of Buddh’s disciples, fiew into an out- 
burst which threatened to rmid the community ; “ Do not 
grieve, do not lament’* — ^he is reported to have exclaimed, 
" It is well that we have been relieved of the Great Master’s 
presence. We were oppressed by him, when he said ‘ This 
is permitted to you, this is not permitted.’ In future we 
can do as we like, and not do as we do not like.” 

Subhadina was, of course, silenced, by the faithful Kashyap 
who suggested the convention of a Council, to which reference 
will be found made in the ensuing text. But the hand of the 
council could not stay the hand of schism, which grew, as 
even the memory of the Master-mind began to fade ; and as the 
religion grew and in time successfully invaded the citadel 
of orthodoxy, it becmne necessary to compromise with the 
opposing forces, leading to the relaxation of several points of 
the doctrine, and the re-introduction of some of the discarded 
tenets of Hinduism, together with some form of their idolatry 
and a colourable imitation of their ritualism. Idolatry with all 
its faults is the most potent means of religious propaganda, 
in that it is an ocular demonstration of the dogmas of religion 
and by its picturesque and gorgeous ceremonials is an 
appealing instniment of conversion. Man accepts a new creed 
the more readily when his cold intellect is moved by the 
warmth of emotion, stirred by the sound of music,— -the 
music of song, and the dazzling trappings of the visible gods 
and goddesses whose appearance upon the stage gives to the 
imagination a stimulus and to the mind a consolation, which 
the mere cold words of logic or of metaphysics can never 
hope to give. 

It must have been, then, the pressure of necessity, if not the 
foresight of expediency, that broitght into existence the Mabayan 
School. This school had tO be started in Northern India where 
Hinduism, had its strong-hold. In the Southern Peninsula the 

a Pr. 01d«aberg ia lili latrodaiitioB tlia iMi.oonvart wana BialiaiMi, yomgtr 
tditionof thiat this Isrolhdr of. hii flrgt. ooni^ert Anno 

mta wM tbo SabbadfO iiioBi M Koaihimi.; whilo tlif cgnploiniog 

4\mv€rt«d dponly Mom hit doolh. (Sit ftibhodm hod boon o barber of 
IbtfodiMlion XXVI). Rbyk. , Doviclii Alomo,--!! 8. B. E. 1S7 i. n. (1). 
polnti out that* tbit t| a mioiabo iliiro 
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Aryan invader had made no home ; while Burmah and Ceylon 
were virgin soils for the reception of the new faith, since the 
new faith had nothing tangible to displace. 

Baddh had stated his doctrine with remarkable lucidity. 
Though it is now encrusted with ponderous additions, his own 
enunciation was both short and simple. When asked to give 
compendious expression to his views, he told them to follow his 
four sacred truths and the eight-fold path. The four sacred 
truths really stated the problem and the eightfold path 
suggested its solution (’) in following the middle path between 
sacrifice on the one hand and sensuality on the other. 

The first sacred truth was — that life was a suffering, the second 
pointed out the cause of suffering, the third, its cessation and 
the bist, the path ; i.e. the “ Middle Path” - -that is a p«ith which, 
on the one hand, was free from devotion to the enervating plea- 
sures of sense and, on the other, from any trust in the efficacy 
of penance and sacrifices. Thus, having eschewed the two 
extremes, sensuality and superstition, it counselled the eight 
modes of right living — being right in belief, aims, speech and 
action ; livelihood, endeavour, mindfulness and meditation, (*) 
of which the first four were only obligatory on the laity, the 
last four being specially meant jfor the monks. This elaborate 
enumeration is neither logical nor exhaustive ; but it is illustrative 
of right thought and action as alone constituting the ” Middle 
Path,” — ^the measure of which is, of course, the Master’s voice. 
This creed may be condensed in a short call by the Master “ 0 Ye 
sufferers, come : know why ye suffer ; end your sufferings by right 
thought and action.” The reason why they suffer is given in the 
chain of causation which covers the entire field of Buddhistic 
metaphysics, while the right thought and action, its entire field 
of ethics. The two together micircle the entire creed as Buddh 
taught and as it grew after his death. It focuses and places in 
the fore-front his entire life? work; for it is for the sake of sufferers 
and to relieve their sufferings that Buddh lived and died. 

Such a religious formula^ so simply expressed, amounts to 
no more than the enunoiation of apriiHsiple of elementary mora- 

(1) 9Aa(Nt)ia Satfa PaviKhan SvMa, (tlSAomuM’ Satya Pavachtn SuNn. 
1— 8| II 8. B. K. UU-luU. ■ 2-4i II 8. U. K. UU, 117. 
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Hty; and so Baddh conceived it. He had never intended that 
those who accepted his advice and followed him should throw 
up their allegiance to their own rdhgion. But those w*ho had 
to give up their faith in penance and sacrifice, which was the 
Vedic way of salvation, could not reconcile their new faith with 
their old ; still, in recmving the new, they were not bound to 
renounce the old ; for, did not. the old orthodoxy count amongst 
its main pillars such heretical systems as the Sankhya and the 
Vaisheshik, not to mention the nihilism of Ajit and the material- 
ism of Charwak? 

Such was, then, the Buddhism as the Master had taught end 
as he had left on his death. But the gathering forces of re-action 
which were powerless to face him, began to raise their strident 
voice against the new fangled creed. But this creed had-sub^ 
stituted reality for symbolism, sacrifice of self and selfishness for 
the sacrifice of bulls on the altar of God. It had consecrated 
human service above humkn mortification— death by abnegation 
above death by self-torture. It is this which gave Buddhism the 
preponderating advantage over Vedantim. It is this which 
vanquished Jainism at its very inception. But the idealisni of 
Bnddh was past hiunan realization. 

Self-interest is the law of life ; it might be curbed, but can- 
not be wiped out. The two great impulses to human action are 
centred in that Self. Men began to ask them selves the question, 
— why should we make all these sacrifices ? The answer was 
found in a compromise with the old doctrine. It had to be 
popularized and while the four councils met to re-cast the 
doctrine, they dispersed without grappling uith the main theme 
of agitation. The malcontents formed themselves into a new 
sect, who while retaining the old doctrine, accommodated it to 
the irresistible circumstances which faced them. They multiplied 
the prizes to the devout, filled up the lacume in the old system, 
add^ a spectacular side to their religion and let the passers-by 
see t heir new religion in action. It was a religion preached within 
the cloistered walls of the academy: it was now understood in the 
market-place. This is all the difference between the Great way 
and the Little way. The followers of the latter remained the 
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adhermts of the old school The f<»mer became the Messiahs 
of new Buddhism. In the ensuing text the differances between 
the taro sects have been set out. But those differences can be 
focussed within a narrow confess. 

Buddh had preached his Gospel to the monks. His view 
was that salvation was not possible in the midst of worldly en* 
tunglements. He who sc^ht Nirvan must, therefore, retire from 
the world This was his theory, though he varied it in practice; 
His monks who entered upon Nirvan even in this life were called 
Arhats. They could not rise higher oi acquire any other status, 
since Buddhism recognized no priesthood, and at the head of the 
refigion stood Buddh himself as its founder, and his spiritual 
successor, Maitreya Bodhisatv, the Buddh-to-be, who was 
still reposing in the Tushit heaven. 

The Mahayan threw open the )>enefits and prizes of their 
religion to all comers, including the laymen who were entitled 
to attain to Arhathood, if they obtained ^stinction in the practice 
of the creed ; and they held that Buddhs and Bodhisatvs were 
unlimited in number and their status attainable by any one who 
cared to rise to their height in the practice of virtue and the 
(Acquisition of piety. All Bud(!D)’s elder disciples and other 
notables in the faith were at once canonized and entered in the 
calendar of Bodhisatvs, whose images were exhibited for vene- 
ration or worship. 

The Mahayans then differed trcun the Hinayans in four 
important details. ( 1) They threw open the status of Bodhisatv 
for competition to a layman without making it an exclusive 
prize for the monks, as in the older doctrine ; (2) they multiplied 
the Bodhisatvs and Buddhs, elevated men to that status, and 
in fact created a new world of Buddhist gods and established their 
paternal relations with men below; (3) they added BhaHi (de- 
votion) to mere meditation as the means of attaining Nirvan ; 
(4) they enlarged the theory of the non-existence of Ego by 
assarting the non-existence of the constituent elements or the 
non-eustmree of things. This was their doctrine of Shoonya ot 
‘‘the void.” These doctrines were gradually evolved but they 
are all mentioned in the Chinese translations (l-W — 170 A.D.), 
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which show that they mast have been fixed a century or two 
earlier. The Mahayan School itself gave birth to two philosophi' 
cal schools of the MaAiyamikas and Vidnanvadins. The former 
was founded by Nagatjun (200 A.D.) who denies the existence 
of individuality or the individual, but taught the reality and 
permanence of Dharm (Dhamma) which comprises all thoughts 
and actions, every thought, every volition, every sensation, 
sound, coloui, smell and touch. Just as a chariot is nothing 
but a collection of parts, so man is only a collection of these 
elementary realities, material and spiritual, which constitute 
his pseudo-individuality. Apart from Dbamm men and chariots 
have only an ideal existence— an existence of lesignation. 

The Mahayans did not denounce their elder brethren, — the' 
Hinayan — whom they held to be equally working for their 
Nirvan by the shorter route ; but they differed from them in the 
method for attaining it. 

These two schools and their sub-sects, some doctrinal, 
others local, have created a vast and varied literature, the bulk 
of which exceeds anything written upon any other religion in 
the world. Mr. Spence Hardy thought that " in sixe the Pitaks 
surpass all Western compositions”!^). Ehys Davids, however, 
calculates that the Buddhist, scriptures, including all the re- 
petitions, and all those books which consist of extracts from 
the others, contain rather less than twice the number of words 
in the Bible and a translation of them into English would be 
about four times as long!*). Rhys Davids, was however, only 
referring to the Indian literature, but Buddhism in each 
country has created a literature of its own that in China 
alone running into 2,213 books mentioned in the first collection 
( 506 - 512 A.D.), of which, however, only 276 works are said 
to be extant. Some of these arc merely translations of the 
Indian works, while others comprise commentaries and in- 
dependent dissertations onthe faith. Besides China, the other 
Buddhist coKntries, such as Japan, Tibet, Burmah and Ceylon 
have evolved a distinctive literature of their own \ but their 
(canonical books are, of course, translations of the Indian scrip- 
tures, to which, as in the case of China, there have been added 


(i) KiMtcrn MotHivhinMt JUU. 


{^) Uuidhiim {Kntj.) 21 . 
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locftl commentaries, glosses and guide-books of the various sects 
into which Buddhism has become sub-divided everTwhere. 

The general trend of these works follows the line of thought 
developed in each school, of which there are said to be no less 
than o^hteen of the Hinayan sect. But apart from their sec- 
tarian or local tinge, the bulk of the Buddhist literature marks 
three distinct stages in the evolution of Buddhist thought. 

In the first place, we have his Nihilism of .pure reason, which 
Buddh masked from his exoteric disciples by refusing to go 
beyond the immediate purpose of his teaching. “ T have 
taught ” he declared, “ what is useful; what I have not stated, 
let that remain un-siated” The old PHaks reflect his thoughts 
and do not venture into a speculation about the unknown. 
But the PHaks might have silenced the pioneer-followers after 
his death, and not all of them. For we find numerous 
references in them to the heretics and heresies—* believers in 
the personality of the Self” (*), in which they had the support 
of the Sankhya metaphysics. Then there were those who, though 
maintaining its existence, were content to hold that nothing 
could be predicated of it(*). They supported their doctrine by 
texts of their own. Then, as opposed to the positivists and 
the nihilists, there was a third train of thought which ran 
through some of Buddh’s own teachings and which was purely 
agnostic. It was the doctrine of the Ureat unknown and 
unknowable, -upon which Buddh preferred to remain silent, and 
he justified his silence thus : ** Why has not the Tathagat 

taught his discijdes whether the ^int lives on beyond death 

or not ? — Because the knowledge of these things does not conduce 
to progress in holiness. What contributes to peace and enl ighten- 

ment Buddh has taught his own, -the truth of suffering 

Therefore, Malunkyuputra, whatsoever has not been revealed 
by me, let tliat remain unrevealed, atid what has been revealed, 
let it be revealed”(*). His immediate purpose was to find the 
cure for human suffering ; and his doctrine was, therefore, 
mainly ethical. That it was not solely ethical is due to the 
fact that while dealing with ethics he could not wholly ignore 


( 1 ) 

*• Bull'* VtidhtJi “ Speakur.i.* 


(*) A nnbhilapya, 

(>) tfatnyuHak Sikayii. 
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metaphysics. But that it was the only problem, which engaged 
his best thought, is clear from his own declaration : " As the 
vast ocean, 0 disciples! is impregnated with rnie taste, the 
taste of salt, so also my disciples, this law and doctrine is 
impregnated with but one taste, the taste of deliverance”. (^) 

Unlike the Vedant or the Sankhya doctrines, which were 
comi^ete by themselves and self-contained, Buddh had left his 
doctrine incomplete ; and it was incomplete upon a most vital 
point in his teaching ; namely,— what is Nirvan ? As will be seen 
inthe sequel, this term was at first defined merely as a negative 
conception. Its positive attributes were subsequently added ; 
it let in the dual doctrines of Aitmn and the AbsoliUe ! and 
then became indistinguishable from the Vedantic dogma. In 
the main, neither the Vedantic nor the Buddhist has much to 
learn from each other. The Vedantic Absolute is Brahm, but 
it is impersonal and implies no more than cosmic energy. When, 
therefore, he speaks of the Soul’s absorption in Brahm, and the 
Buddhist renders it as absorption in the “ Void,” -what is the- 
difference ? And when again the Vethintist speaks of the Self 
as dissipated into the elements and the Buddhist denies the 
existence as a noiunenon, where is the difference ? But the fact is 
that the unqualified Nihilisms of the Vedantist and the Buddhist 
are the deductions of pure reason and neither was prepared 
to abide the consequence, the result being that expositors of ^ 
both systems have striven to exhaust all the possibilities of 
speculation and conjecture ; and these constitute the multi- 
tudinous systems which, though professedly based upon the 
main doctrines of the two systems, differ as much from them 
and from one another, as the pure deism of Hume differs from 
the pious nihilism of Abelard. 

The development and expansion of Buddhism beyond the 
shores of India, the modifications of the doctrine willin^y made, 
or forced upon it by the stress of local sentiment, out of recog- 
nition to the vested rights or of the age-long deities to which 
the priestcraft stood committed, belong to the history of 
Buddhism which cannot escape our attention and will bo found 
set out in the sequel. 


( 1 ) KuUwitgy*** U 4 . 
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INDU BEFOBB BUBBHISM. 

India, north of the Ganges, is an extensive plain. In fact, 
if one travels from Lahore to Calcutta, one seldom sees a hill. 
It is in this fertile plain, watered by the Indus and the other 
rivers in the Punjab, the Ganges and the Jamna and their 
numerous tributaries in the area now known as the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and in the Province of Bihar that 
the hist hordes of the Aryan immigrants from the passes on the 
north and the north-west settled down. And it is here that the 
scene of early Buddhism was enacted. This vast plain, in 
Buddhist times, was sparsely populated : its population all told 
could not have exceeded twenty millions. There were only a dozen 
towns of any importance — the rest of the country was dotted 
with villages, in which the inhabitants followed their rustic 
occupation of farming and husbandry. The staple crops grown 
by them were wheat and rice, the latter in watery areas such 
as the Terai of the Himalyas where the annual rainfall is col- 
lected by these mighty barriers on the north and poured down 
into the plain below, inundating the fields and manuring them 
with their periodical wash-aways. The northern tracts of the 
United Provinces and Bihar are thus fertile valleys for the 
growth of rice, and Buddh’s father and family were engaged 
in the raising of the crop. This part of the country was then 
covered with forest ; only cultivation clearances had been made, 
and the villages and the fields were surrounded by the forests of 
primeval.growth, which disappeared with the increasing pressure 
of population. 

When Buddhism arose, there was no paramount sovereign 
in India(^). It was ruled by republics and monarchies of which 
four were of considerable size and importance. And foremost 
among them all; #a8 the Kingdom of Koiishal (now Oudh) 
whose dominion covered the area now occu 2 )ied by the United 

(1) Rhyn Davidi..-W» india, p. 1. 
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Provinces. West and south of it, a number of small kingdoms 
maintained their independence. Eastward it had already 
extended its sovereignty over the Shakyas. To the south-east 
of Koushal lay another powerful kingdom of Magadh — now 
Bihar or the country to the east of Benares, — with its capital at 
Rajgrih, which in 300 B.C. vanquislied Koushal. In Buddh’s 
time the king of this country was Bimbeshwar (582-534 B.C.), 
who was succeded by his son Ajat Shatru. 

To the south, there was the kingdom of Vamshas or Vatsas, 
Mrith its capital at Koushambi on the Jumna near Allahabad, 
south of which lay the kingdom of Avanti, with its capital at 
Ujjain, ruled over by King Pajjot. These and a dozen or more 
towns constituted all that could be classed as the urbah life in 
India. The rest of the country was dotted with villages. . All 
the ruling families were, of course, Kshatriyas united by marriage. 
The clans into which they were divided have since lost their 
identity in other names. 

They numbered about thirty; of which the Shakyas(’ ) appear 
to have been as numerous (numbering a million) as they were 
powerful. Indeed, the clan name itself connotes power. The 
economic condition of the people then was little different from 
what one finds now in remote villages. From the remotest 
antiquity the villages in India have been autonomous in their 
internal management. 

The village itself is now the subject of private ownership, 
but in the olden days this right was not recognized ; for the 
function of the owner now was then performed by the head- 
man who collected the rents, and generally acted as the pater 
famUias to the villagers. All their internal affairs were regulated 
by custom and decided by the village Panchayat or Council of 
elders. Each village had its own tutelary village-god and its 
priest. The villages were inhabited by persons of all castes, 
who followed the occupations allotted to them by immemorial 
custom. The peasants cultivated their own fields, while those 
of a better class employed labourers, W'ho became by custom 


(i) 8k. to hold iMiwor. 




(3) SAmath, Red Stone Statue of a figure — standing posture. 
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attached to the soil. These were the serfs of the soil. There 
was ho slavery. (*) . 

But service akin to slavery was not unknown. The fact 
is that the fair-skinned Ar^^an immigrant, as he poured down 
into the country, found it sparsely populated by a dark-skinned 
aboriginal people whom he easily subdued and threw into the 
servile cla.s8.(*) These aborigines belonged to the Mongolian 
stock and their squat “ nose-less ” faces aroused the contempt 
of the northern invader. Thus Vedic hymns abound in scornful 
references to them who are described as “ gross feeders of flesh,” 
“ raw-eaters,” “ lawless,” “ disturbers of sacrifices ”and“ with- 
out gods.” But they had all been subdued or driven into the 
forest long before the birth of Gantam. 

Caste as such had not yet taken hold of the people who 
were divided into two main groups, Aryans and Aborigines ; 
and at tire head ol both stood the Kshairiyas or the nobles and 
the warriors, who had conquered the country which they ruled. 
These claimed descent from the Sun and the Moon, were proud 
of their lineage, “ fair in colour, fine in presence, and stately: 
to behold”. (•■') Below them stood the Brahman, claiming 
descent from the sacrificing priests. They were, equally with the 
Kshatriyas, distinguisiied by high birth and clear complexion. 
Below them came tlie Vaishyas, who formed the bulk of the 
Aryan people engaged in trade and husbandry. And last of 
all came the Shudras, men of aboriginal descent, dark-skinned 
labourers, serfs and persons who were employed to perform or 
who followed menial occupations, such as tilling the soil, handi- 
craft or service. Indeed, all spheres of low trade — such as 
barbers, potters, weavers, mat-makers, leather-makers — ^appear 
to have bmi relegated to this class, — ^whether they were or 
were not of Aryan extraction. Even below them stood another 
class — the Chandals and Pukkusas— who were treated as social 
outcasts. 

(1) MegaBthenrt: Arrinn^in^* Ch, X, {*) 8k. “Dfiww’* — slaves. 
eiud in Rhvs., Davids* BuddhUi <•) Dialogues of Bnddh 1-148; Vin, 

2«2. 11-4100. 

For bit opinion conirn 8eo Ib, 55, 
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But caste, as we now understand it, had not then 
acquired the rigid inunobilify which it has since acquired. It 
was more or less vocational and flexible ; and Manu himself 
classes the people into the twioe-bom and those falling under the 
head of commercial and servile classes. Inter-marriages be- 
tween the twice-born appear to have been usual (^), though for 
the flrst marriage a Kshatiiya must many a Kshatriya and a 
Brahman a Brahman.(*) But the lawa of marriage were lax 
and love-matches known as Oandharv were recognized (*) ; and 
one could marry a person seized as a prisoner in battle8(*), 
and a liaison had the same effect as a marriage.(') But even 
regular inter-caste marriages were usual, and the marriage of 
a Kshatriya prince with a potter, a basket-maker, a florist or 
a cook did not entail loss of ca8te.(*) A Brahman, though be- 
longing to a priestly class, was suffered to trade(*) or live by 
hunting and trapping(*) or as a carpenter.(*) They are fre- 
quently mentioned as engaged in agriculture('‘) and as hiring 
themselves out as cowherds and even goat-herds. 

The fact is — that the Brahman then had a lower social 
standing than a Kshatriya, in comparison with whom he was 
spoken of as “ low-bom”.(”) His claim to pre-eminence, even 
if made, was not then accepted. On the other hand, the 
Kshatriya from whom he had selected all his favoured gods,c.p„ 
Ram and Krishna, showed their ascendency in the social 
hierarchy. Brahmans and Kshatriyas inter-dined as they do 
so stiU. But it appears that the earlier stages of the struggle 
for priestly supremacy had just begun in the life-time of 
Gautam. 


(I) Manu, ril — 4 (Sir Wm. Jonea' 
Tr.), p. 4H. 

(*) Ib. Ill- 13, p. 41. 

(*) Ib 111-32, p. 43. 

(4) Ib, 111—33, p. 43. 

(») Ib. 111-34, p. 48. 

(•) JaaMak, II— .*>. 

(») Ib. V-33. 

(•) 76. 11—200, VI— 170. 

(•) Ib. IV— 207. 

(M) V— 267 ; Rhya Dftvida’ Bud- 

dhiti India, 60. 

(II) JiMak V — ^257 ; Rbyi Oftyidt* 
BuddhUi India 6 ; Th« auperiority of tho 
Ka^rtyM wAji aadiapttiea ia the Veda9. 
F 9 r we art raed ia the SMpalh-Brtilman: 


**Brahnaana foroierly one only . It ener* 
Mtically crested sn excellent form, the 
Kshatriya, vis,, tho&e amongat the Qode 
who are powers : vis., Indra, Varua, eto. ; 
henoe nothing Is superior to the Kfihalriya: 
theieforethe Brahiaan aite below tho Kaha- 
triyaat tho Raja-uya hacriflc.'* (MuirA* 
Old Sanskrit Texts Vol. 1 p. 20). And 
in the game work eldetfhere da cribin| the 
mves of the dead it providej : A>r a 
Kahetriya he may mark it high ae a man 
with np«airetohea arms for a Brahman 
rdsohing Up to tlie mouth, fhr for a woman 
up to thj hips, fora Vaiehyaiip to the 
thighs, for a Shudra up to the kaees.** 
{8jifaIh-Brakm<*n 44 9, B. R. 41$, 42$). 
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Litetaoy was not then general ; but writing had been in* 
v^ted, the alphabet being borrowed and adapted from the 
Semitic sources ; still, the writing of books had not yet c<an* 
menced. All literature was committed to memory and the 
marvellous, indeed astounding, feats of memory were perfonned 
by those who made it their business to commit to memory a 
library of religious and philosophic literature. As an aid to 
memory this was consequently put in verse. 

It is now agreed that the Sanskrit script was borrowed 
from the script of the Semitic tribes, who inhabited Babylon 
between which place and India there was a continued and 
extensive trade. This trade appears to have been carried cm, 
both by land and sea, — ^by land, by way of the passes across 
Afghani stan, by sea, from ports on the west coast. The mer* 
chants were Dravidians who exported rice, ivory, apes and 
peacocks, frankincense and sandal-wood. The script appears to 
have been brought to India about the eighth or seventh century 
B. C. and the priests utilized it for drawing up memoranda on 
birch-bark, which was replaced by the leaves of the corypha 
and alipot palm, but never by clay-bricks as in Babylon. As 
writing was first utilized by the priestcraft, it soon became their 
monopoly till the Buddhists broke through it and widened 
its use by writing their canonical books equally upon metallic 
plates, stone-slabs and clay-moulds. 

The Kharoshtri or Kashgar alphabet was introduced into 
India about 500 B.C. A Buddhist canonical book, written in that 
script with ink on birch-bark about the commencement of the 
Christian era, is still extant in the museums of Paris and 
Petrograd. But Ashoke’s inscriptions on rocks and pillar8,over 
34 in number, are dated the third century B.C. 

It is thus clear that knowledge in ancient India was dis- 
seminated by w’ord of mouth. As there were professional 
memorists, who made it their duty to learn up and recite 
Sutras cmd bopki^ Bo there were a large class of wandering 
hermits and peripetatic teachers of both sexes who made it their 
business to travel about eight months in the year with the sole 
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object of e ngaging in conversational discussions on matters of 
religion and ethics, philosophy, Nature>Iore, and mysticism. 
Like the Sophists in Greece, they naturally differed greatly in 
intelligence, earnestness and honesty. Some are described as 
“hair-splitters” and “eel-wriggler8”(’), othere were money- 
making charlatans ; but, as a rule, they must have been earnest 
men ; for they were’ everywhere welcomed and honoured, and 
special lecture-halls and rest-houses were built for their ac- 
commodation and convenltince. They mt^t their equals or their 
rivals there and discussions and debates were held and heard by 
the populace. They all belonged to or followed the doctrine 
of some recognized school of thought and carried their distinc- 
tive flags, as the distinguished amongst them travelled with 
a considerable retinue. For instance, there were the “Mundak 
Sevaks ” or the disciples of the shaveling, “ Grotamaka,’’ 
the followers of Gautam, that is, of Dev Dutt, Buddh’s cousin 
and opponent, who denounced Bnddh as an easy-going hermit 
who did not practise asceticism, “ Tridandika ” — or the bearers 
of the triple staff — ^Brahmans who opposed the Buddhists — 
“ Devadhaminika ” or followers of the orthodox gods — the 
Sanatanists, as we should call, them now. 

As these and many more traversed the whole country, the 
question arises— w'hich language did they adopt as the vehick 
of their expression ? It is obvious that there was then no lingua 
franm for India. There is no lingua franca to-day. Nor was 
the Sanskrit any substitute for such a language — classical 
Sanskrit was not then in existence and the Brahmanical Sanskrit 
was not understood by the people. But the Prakrit had then 
come into existence. The languages which the people spoke 
were probably Prakrit, supplemented and varied by the local 
vernaculars, which must have been more akin to the various 
local dialects still surviving. The wanderers must have been 
then, as indeed, their confreres are to-day, multi-linguists, .and 
all their discussions must have been carried on in Prakrit or 
in the local dialect. The fact that Ashoke’s inscriptions are 
inscribed in Pali does not, of course, show that Pali was the 

(i) oj Bii44h, I— '37^ 3X. 
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spoken language, any more than the fact that the modem 
inscriptions in India are in English, stiows that English is the 
language of the people. 

Buddh had himself iastructed hu monks to preach to the 
people in their own dialect, which so far as the Koiishal and 
Magadh countries were concerned, was probably Pali or Prakrit; 
also called Magadhi, from the country in which it was spoken (^) ; 
and Buddhism would never have conquered India with such 
giant strides as it did within the short period of a hundred years, 
were it not for the fact that both its matter and manner of teach- 
ing went straight to the hearts of the people who readily threw 
up their allegiance to Brahmanism and embraced thisfaitli, 
which became and remained a state-religion in India for a period 
of rnOiC than three hundred years. 

The history of India before the seventh century B.C. is 
obscure and mainly unreliable. The two great kingdoms of 
Koushal and Magadh were, however, then well-established. 
Of these, the first appears to have been more important, and 
extended on the north to the Himalayas. Its capital 
was Shravasti on the Rapti, probably represented by Sahet- 
Mahet. It was about 300 B.C. conquered by and became 
absorbed in the neighbouring kingdom of Magadh (South 
Bihar), which was the theatre for the exploits of early Jain 
and Buddhist religions. Magadh was founded about 642 B.C., 
by Sisunag, or Sheshnag (®), a chieftain of Benares, who 
established his capital at Girivraj (*•) or old Rajgrah (*) 
among the hills of the Gaya district. 

The first monarch of whom any authentic account is available 
is the fifth king Bimbeshwar (called Bimbisar or Shrenik) who 
ruled for 28 years (682-6.54 B.C.) and extended his kingdom by 
the conquest of Anga (now Bhagalpur and.Monghyr districts). 
He had married a daughter of the powerful Licchavi clan. 
He founded^ a new town of Rajgrih (now Rajgir), which 
Gautam vMted ^t^r his renunciation and near which were his 

(1^) OhilderB* Pali Dietionairy, preface (*) Sk. “ King of serpentB.** 

XI f.n. (S) M'nayefI : Pali QramfnaT (•) 8k. “ Roynl mountain." 

{Ft. fid.) Preface XLll («) Sk. ‘‘Royal Palaca." 
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two favourite lesoits,-— the hill known by its shape as the 
“ Vulture Peak ” and the ** Venn Ban ” (Ihte Bamboo-grove). 

Both Bimbeshwai and Frasannajit, King of Koushal were 
the lay disoiples and constant patrons of Gautam (*). Bimbe- 
riiwar was su jceeded in or about 664 B.C. by his son Ajit Shatru(*) 
(Aj at Shatru or Kunika) who reigned for 27 years. He fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his father and patronized Buddhism 
but appears later to have come under the- influence of E)evdntt 
and embraced Jainism,— which aroused the ire of the Buddhists 
who accused him of parricide. He built a fortress at Patali on 
the river Sone which afterwards grew into the imperial capital 
of Pataliputra (or modem Patna). His mother, as already stated, 
belonged to the Licchavi clan and he himself married a princess 
of the Kushal (Koushal) clan. 

The Kingdom of Koushal (*) was, in the middle of the seventh 
Century, great and at the height of its power. The kingdom 
of the Shakyas owed allegiance to its king. The raler Mahakushal, 
controlled a tract of country extending from the Himalayas 
to the Ganges and from the Kushal and Ramganga rivers on the 
west to the Gandak on the east. Itsfurtherambitionwaschecked 
by the powerful confederation of tlie Licchavis, who were, how'- 
ever, defeated by Ajit Shatru, son of Bimbeshwar, who equally 
subjugated and annexed the kingdom of Kushal (Koushal). 

The Licchavi clan who played an important part in Indian 
history had their Republic in Brij (Rij jis) (now the Mozaffarpur 
district of Bihar). Their capital was Vaisali, near Basarh, twenty 
miles to the north of Hajipur on the right bank of the Ganges, 
about 27 miles distant in a direct line from Pataliputra (modem 
Patna). Their country enjoyed the republican form of Govern- 
ment, being ruled by a council of notables presided over by an 
elect^ President (Nayak). They were allied by marriage with 
the Kushals on the one hand, and the king of Magadh on the 

(1) Vincent Smith's statement that Kiog his father*! long reign and killed him. But 
Uimbeihwar was a Jain appears to be the story is disljelived, being a pore 
erroneous — Hutory of India, p. 45. invention by the Ituddhistn. 

{^) Sk, “ ./it ’—conquered, (^) Sk. {Kuahal^ifafe), king who 

Sha$ru ’'—enemy) invincible to his ensures the safety of his subjects.” 
e&piniei.” Tfa ia stpips to have got tired of 
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other. The wife of King Chandiagapt I (322*298 B.C.), the 
founder of the Gupt dynasty, was a Licchhavi princess, and 
the clan is stated to have supplied a line of rulers in the Nepal 
valley upto the seventh century A.D. 

The Licchhavis are said to have been related to the Shaky as. 
The Brahman writers regard them as degraded Kshatriyas; but 
modem historians opine that they were all Mongolian hillmen 
akin to the Tibetan Bnd the modem Gurkha. The evidence 
upon which this opinion is based is the revolting practice, which 
they are said to have followed, — of exposing their dead which 
were sometimes hung upon trees, and their judicial procedure 
in criminal oases was exactly the same as that of the Tibetan. In 
the first place, these facts are founded upon tradition which can* 
not be a ny guide for drawing a historical inference. In the second 
place, it must be remembered that the Licchhavis have played 
an important role in the early history of India, and their very 
success may have led to the invention of a legend which the 
Brahmanical writers would certainly have improved upon, if it 
were tme. But whatever may be the origin of the Licchhavis, 
the question is only one of historical interest. But the question 
whether Gautam Buddh was of Mongolian extraction — raises 
an issue which interests the entire Buddhistic world. The evi- 
dence upon which this opinion is hazarded is again tradition, and 
even as such it is a non sequitur. It is said that the first Tibetan 
king was a Shakya belonging to another branch of the Gautam 
family, and that he was a Licchhavi and that the S’lakyas were 
the Scythian or Turanian immigrants.(*) Now as to the first 
fact, if it be a fact, it does not support the conclusion ; since a pure 
Kshatriya may have married into a Licchhavi family, but it does 
not make the family a Licchhavi. Then as to the Shakyas being 
of Scythian origin, it is a tradition which persists in the case of 
many Kshatriyas. That they were not aborigines is clear, but 
that they were Scythians or Turanians is merest conjecture, 
and in its Origin it may have been worse — an invention. 

In order to determine the ethnological origin of a 
race, tradition is never a safe guide unless it is supported 

(^) V. Smith’s Huitory of IruHa, pp. 48, 40, 
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by other facts. And what are the other facts here ?— 
TTie Sbakyas regarded tJiemselves as a branch of the 
Kushal (Koushal) family and were latterly their tributaries. 
Now th3 Koushals are not classed as other than Kshatriyas 
of Aryan descent, and so must be their kinsmen, the 
Shakyas. Only recently it has been ascertained that the 
dialects of Rajasthan bear a close resemblance to those spoken 
along the Himalayas, not only in Nepal but as far west as Chumbi. 
Rhys Davids thinks that this only shows that the ancestors of 
the two must have been living close together when they began 
their wanderings to the east and the south respectively. ‘ ‘ Both 
started from the Northern Punjab, and probably neither migra- 
tion followed the Gangetic valley ” (*). Then again, the fact 
that the Licchhavis exposed their dead , — is again a lumgeguitur, 
since it is not shewn to be an exclusively Mongolian custom. The 
ancient Persians did the same, as do the modem Parsis ; but no 
one has yet suggested that they were Mongols. Indeed, if this 
were the crucial test, it disproves the very theory it is sought to 
prove, since the body of Buddh was never exposed, but cremat- 
ed, — a purely Aryan method of disposal. Thirdly, Buddhism 
being the religion of the Mongolian race, it is natural to claim the 
Liberator as their own. But if this were a fact, the Brahmans, 
who had invented caste and were anxious to preserve its purity, 
would not have been the last to denounce the founder of the new 
creed, which had crushed their religion, as a foreigner and a 
Mongol for whom the Vedic sages had supreme cohtmpt. The 
fact that they treated him as a Kshatriya would be conclusive, 
added to which we have the contemporaneous account of 
his features which could only be those of a pure Aryan. 

As already mentioned, the term “ Kshatriya ” had in those 
days no greater significance than the term Brahman. Both 
were more descriptive of the clan, rather than of the caste,which 
had not then become crystallized into the rigid system it has 
sinoe become. Such is, at any rate, the view of those whose 
authority is equally unquestionable. (') 

P) {1901) J, R. a. S» 80% ; oited in (*) M. Williams— p. 21. 
Hhyii Davids' Bud^hiat India, pp. 3*J, 33. OldBnherff— Buddhism, pp. 97, 98, 



CHAPTER m. 

FAITHS AND PHILOSOPHY IN BUDDH's TIME, 

It is impossible to understand the nature and extent of 
Buddh’s contribution to the world’s faiths and thought, without 
understanding the nature of the Faiths and Fallacies which con- 
fronted Buddh when he evolved his doctrine. As Gautam was 
a Hindu, and as such brought up in the shadow of that system, 
it is necessary to first examine the position of the Hindu in the 
seventh century before Christ. 

The intensive study of Greek has naturally familiaiized 
European scholars with the trend of Hellenic thought; but it is 
only during recent years that European scholars have found 
time to turn their attention to the language and literature of 
farther East. The reason for this neglect is not far to seek. 
With the advent of Christianity audits establishment in Europe, 
Europeans became naturally anxious to learn all about their 
religion; and as their Bible itself was written in Greek, they were 
attracted to the language and literature of that distinguished 
country. Its language had enriched the European languages, 
while its literature, at once varied and vast, gave to the scholar 
a double incentive of improving his language and enriching his 
mind. On the other hand, the literature of India was found 
embedded in a foreign tongue— a tongue the identity of which 
as a parent of the Ai^an stock has only been established in com- 
paratively recent times. And even then, its connection was re- 
mote and of no immediate practical value. Its literature was all 
embedded in that tongue, which was as difficult to master as it 
was difficult to understand. It was not, moreover, and it had 
been in all probability never, — a spoken tongue. The study of 
that 1angu{^ had, therefore, not the same practical value as the 
study of Latin or Greek. The literature to which it gave ex- 
ptessimi was the Ufietature of an alien people, whom theCluis- 
tians dongnated heathen, and to whom they ascribed opinions 
and views even more ridiculous than those held by the African 
savage or the Australian bushman. 
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The vast treasure>house of Oriental learning is, however, 
gradually being unearthed now ; its principal books translated 
into European languages and a sober study made of its 
religious faiths. But, since Oriental scholars possess a religion 
of their own, they have not been always fair to the religions of 
other people ; nor have they appreciated the eternal truths to 
which some of them have given expression. 

Unfortunately, of all such religions, Buddhism has been the 
greatest sufferer in this respect : for it is a'religion, which impar- 
tial research has now proved to have been the parent of Chris- 
tianity : not only as regards its main tenets, but also in the life 
and history of its foimder and the organization of his Church. 

And even where the two differ, as they do upon- points inci- 
dental to their history. Buddhism possesses an advantage ; be- 
cause its founder had placed before its history the torch-light 
of reason. 

How far his reason has advanced the cause of Philosophy 
and how this ancient faith is able to withstand the shock of mo- 
dern thought — ^is a question upon which we have to dwell at 
length in the sequel. For the present it would be sufficient if 
we examined the ground upon which the seed of Buddhism was 
sown. 

It is now admitted that the Vedas are amongst the oldest 
of religious books in the world. European scholars are prac- 
tically agreed that they must have existed in their present form 
from at least 1,200 to 1,000 B.C. (*) “ Scholars also agree that 
they contain a good deal of material even much older, and that 
the hymns in this last respect stand on the same footing as the 
Buddhist Pitakas or the Old Testament, or any other ancient 
Canon” (•). So .Max Muller wrote that “the first germs of 
lJ])anishad doctrines go back at least as far as the Mantra period, 
wliich provisionally lias been fixed between 1 ,000 and 800 B.C.” * 
and which he describes as “ among the most astounding p]^ 
duct ions of the human mind in any age and in any country ”(*) 

(1) Khvp Davids Hudfthtsm (Am, K<1.) («) (JuanuiJwd J hUroductian 

p. J.>. LX VI. 

( •) Ih, pp. 15, Hi. ( 4 ) /6. p. LXVU. 
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and of which Schopenhauer wrote : “ In the whole world there 
is no study, except that of the originals, so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace 
of my life, it will be the solace of my death.”(’ ) 

The Upanishads which number close on 200 embody the 
Hindu system of Philosophy and Religion. For in those early 
days the difference between the two was neither well-marked, 
nor indeed even dimly appreciated; they were both treated 
as a part of the subject comprised in the term “ Dharin,”(*) 
a large term which included duty of any kind — political, religi- 
ous, ethical and social; it even included ceremonial observances 
and Law. Their views on religion were j)rofes8edly rational. For 
had not the Upanishads said ? — “ Now tliat light which shines 
above this Heaven, higher than all, liigher than everything, 
in the highest world, that is the same light whioli is witliin 
man.”f) 

Starting with this, it postulates the existence of 
God(*) and Soul(®). “The Infinite indeed, is below, above, 
behind, before, right and left, — it is indeed, all this.” Now 
follows the explanation of the Infinite as the “ I” : “I am 
below, I am above, I am behind, before, right and left — I am 
all this.” Next follows the explanation of the Infinite as the 
Self: “Self is below, above, behind, before, right and left: 
Self is all this.”(*) “To him who sees, perceives, and undej- 
stands this, the spirit (Pmn) springs from the Self, hope springs 
from the Self, memory springs from the Self, so do ether, fire, 
water, appearance, and disappearance, food, power, under- 
standing, refiection, consideration, will, mind, speech, names, 
sacred hymns ar.d sacrifices — aye, all this springs from the 
Self.”(^) “The Self which is free from sin, the Self which is 
free from death and free from old age, from death and giief, 
from hunger and thirst, which desires nothing but what it ought 
to desire, and imagines nothing but what it ought to imagine, 
that it is which we must search out, that it is which wc must 

(1) VpanUhad 1 8. B. E Introduction {^) T/panWiaff# 111-J5-5 ; ] S. B. K. p. 48. 
p. LXl. . (•) Ih, Vll.20-1, 2 ; i S. B. E. pp. 122, 

(*) Sk, “ Bharmt' lit: “ Duty. ” 124. 

(«) Upaniahada liM3-8 ; i S.B.K. p. 47. (?) ib, p. 124. 

( 4 ) i6.I.0-4; 1 8.B. K. p. 17. 
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tiy to unders^d. He who has seaiohed out that Self and 
understands it, obtains all worlds and all desires’^’). “All 
this, whatsover moves on earth, is to be hidden in the Self. 
When thou hast surrendered all this, then thou mayst enjoy. 
Do not covet the wealth of any man. Though a man may 
wish to live a hundred years performing works, it will be thus 
with him ; but not in any other way : work wijl thus not cling to 
a man. There are the worlds of the Asuras covered with blind 
darkness. Those who have destroyed their Self (who perform 
works, without having arrived at a knowledge of the true Self) 
go after death to those worlds. That One (Self), though never 
stirring is swifter than thought. The Devs (senses) never 
reached it, — it walked before them. — Though standing still, it 
overtakes the others who are running. Matarishvan (the 
wind, the moving spirit) bestows powers on it. It stirs and 
it stirs not; it is far, and likewise near. It is inside of all 
this, and it is outside of all this. And he who beholds all 
beings in the Self and the Self in ajl beings, he never turns 
away from. it. When to a man who understands, the Self 
has become all things, what sorrow, what trouble can there be 
to him who once beheld that unity?”(*) 

It will be seen that the starting main motif of the 
Upanishad philosophy was to establish the unity of the lower 
Self, which we may call for convenience — the Ego,with the 
universal Self, — which is another name for God. The merging 
of one into the other was its ruling principle. 

The Upanishads (“’) are a part of the Vedas, being a part 
of , the Aranyaks, which began to be treated as the quintessence 
of the Vedas and are, therefore, included in the term 8hruH{*) 
“ or direct revelation from God.” They profess to be the woA 
of no human hand. The Upanishads number about 200 and 
promulgate diametrically opposing doctrines, lliis is due to 
the fact that whenever a new school of thought came into tins- 

(1) 1. SB.B. p. I3«. Bepnnt) pp. 1«3, 104. 

(*) JS.B.E.pp. 311,312. (4) Sk. Shrvt " Heard " (from (3odl <w 

(^) Sk, Upa-n^ar and Sad— io Bit ; lit. opposed to Smrit “ roineinl»ered ” (i.e. 
Sitting near (eofne onn) to listen or for tradition). 
wonhipi Max MuUer Sk. Lit. {All. 
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tence, it composed an Upanishad of its own and tacked it on to 
the older Upanishads. One of the Upanishads declares that 
knowledge of Cknl cannot be obtained without a Messiah : “ That 
Divine Self is not to be grasped by tradition, nor by understand- 
ing, nor by all revelation ; but by him whom He Himself chooses, 
by him alone, is He to be grasped ; that Self chooses body as His 
own.”(‘) Tn another Upanishad (*) God is reduced to a mere 
phantom: “Is Brahman the cause ? Whence are all born ? By 
what do we live ? Where do we go ? At whose command do 
we walk after the law, in liappiness and misery ? Is Time the 
cause, or Nature, or Law, or chance, or the elements ? Is man 
to be chosen as the source of all ? Nor is it their union, because 
there must be independent Self, and even that independent Self 
has no power over that which causes happiness and pain.” 'llie 
Upanishads return no clear or con-sistent answer to what is God. 
Some speak of Him as a masculine Self — implying that Ho is 
personal {*), while others speak of Him in the neuter gender, 
implying that it is merely a Power. {*) In some books he is 
spoken of merely as Sui or a Being (' ), while in ot hers he is called 
Asat which is the negation of Sat, 

Then as regards creation, the Upanishads supjiort every 
view, theistic, atheistic, agnostic, nihilistic, and pantheistic, and 
the combination of some or all of them and many more, for which 
no compendious expression exists at present. The fact that 
this would lead to hopeless contradictions and irreconcilable 
differences does not seem to have perturbed the ancient thinkers, 
who ascribed their differences to localities, rather than to the 
rival schools of thought, of which there were no less than 1 , 180 ; 
and as each school (*) claimed to have an Upanishad of its own, 
there must have been as many Upanishads as there were schools. 
That they could not have all come into existence pur mltum is, 
of cours(% obvious. But this much seems clear that the Vedant 
Philosophy, by which all the schools were collectively known, 
marked an epoch in the progre.ss of human thought in whic^h the 

(1) Kfithn CpftniMhttd, 1 } — / I'M liuhnivhus. 

( 2 ) Skc^nvtishltarn- (’ puniihidi -sin tf ( 5 ) f'hl.nudoijiftif*, 

— whiljp, — ahorse, »ind f/'w — to fitiss ; (•») f shukho^ >/. , it brarn h. 

** oroMsing by means of whit*' hore#'/* iin oH-kIioo*,’* 
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liberty of human conscience had the widest field for display. In 
this respect the Hindu religion was at one time the most catholic 
in the world and presented a striking contrast with the other 
religious systems of the world. 

That religion began with the Vedic ritual, in which the 
obtaining of earthly happiness, and afterwards bliss in the abode 
of Yama was obtainable only by the offer of correct sacrifices 
to the Gods. The second stage was reached, almost simultaneous* 
ly or soon afterwards, when release from jnundane existence by 
the absorption of the individual soul in the world*soul, through 
correct knowledge (not conduct yet), became the objective. 
Here, therefore, the sacrificial ceremonial became useless, and 
speculative knowledge all-important. (‘) The Rigved, the 
oldest of the four Veda.s, recognized a personal God, Prajapati,(*) 
and Purush (’) — Man, mther the world-man. This concept 
developed in the Upanishads into Atman or “ Soul,” or Brahm 
or Spirit of the universe which pervaded the universe. The 
words “ Brahm ” and “ Atman ” are found in the Vedas, but 
Brahm is there used to denote nothing more than ” Prayer ” 
or “ Dev,” while Atman in the Rig-ved means no more than 
“Breath,” wind for instance, is spoken of as the « of Varun. 

The Upanishads gave it a wider, indeed, a newer meaning: “ The 
Atman,” it says, “ is here all-pervading down to the tips of 
the nails. One does not see it any more than the razor 
hidden in its case or fire in its receptacle. For it does not appear 
as a whole. When it breathes, it is called breath, when it speaks, 
.voice, when it hears, ear, when it thinks, mind. These are 
merely the means of its activities. He who worships the one or 

the other of them has not correct knowledge one should 

worship it as the Self. For in it all these — breath etc. become 
one.” (*) 

In the old Upanishads the doctrine is first stated that 
the material word is an illusion, a maya — produced by 
Brahm as a conjuror (mayin). This is rcireated in the later 
Upanishads, in which the whole doctrine of the Upanishads is 

(^) Muodonneil'^ tSannkrU llteralurtf — Lord or Oreettor: hit. " Lord of creaiwri.''' 
p. 218 . Sk\ Puntfift man, 

(•) Hk, Praja — ttubjectu, vr created, Paii (t) Brtfutdaraoyak I — IV. 
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summed up in the famous fonnula — “That art thou,” (*) which 
is explained to mean that the world-soul {Aitnan) and the indivi- 
dual soul are identical: “This whole world consists of it, that is 
the Real, that is the Soul, that art thou, Shwaitketu” (*), “Even 
as the smallest granule of millet, so is this golden Punish in the 

heart Tliat Self of the spirit is my Self ; on passing from hence, 

T shall obtain that self.” (*) This is made clear by Yadnyavalkya 
to his wife Maitreyi, as he was about to renounce the world and 
retire to the forest : “ As a lump of salt thrown into the water 
would dissolve and could not be taken out again, while the water, 
wherever tasted, would be salt, so is this great being, endless, 
unlimited, simply composed of cognition. Arising out of these 
elements, it disaptiears again in them. After death, there is no 
consciousness.” (*) In another passage of the same Ui)anishad, 
we fiild the following : “Just as the spider goes out of itself by 
means of its thread, as tiny .sparks leap out of the fire, so from 
the Atman issue all vital airs, all worlds, all gods all 
beings.” (®) 

In other words, the pi'evailing doctrine of the U))anishads 
is Pantheistic. Life is an emanation from Brahm into which 
it retunis. As clouds arist! from the sea and fall into rivers, 
and rivers flow into the sea and are lost, .so is Atman; it comes 
out of the Divine Atman and merges into it in the end. 

Out of this monistic doctrine of the Divine Soul, iiet- 
meating the universe, of which the human soul and the 
creation is but an emanation, there arose the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul, and with it the doctrine of Karm ; 
both of which find places in the oldest Upanishads which 
Bud(!Ui adopted as his own. 

All the Upanishads allude to or describe these two 
doctrines ; but the theory of transmigration is given in greatest 
detail in the Chhandogya Upanishad, where it is thus described : 
“This germ, covered in the womb, having dwelt there ten 
months, or more or less, is bom. When born, he lives what- 


Sk^ “Iff# Hami t* A'"', (im 

(*) ilMumdagyn VpaHiAttid, Vi — 
(•) Shaktpaih Brahmmt X — Vl-3. 


(♦) BrihaHaranyak Uptmiskad 11 — IV.. 
(ft) Ib, 11-1-20; To the same effect 
Muvdukya 111 -11 -8 ; Chhmdogya Vlll — 
7-12 ; Brihnditramjnk III— VII. 
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ever the length of his life may be ; when he has departed, his 
friends carry him as appointed to the fixe (of the funeral pyre) 
from whence he came, from whence he sprang. Those who know 
this, even though they still be 6rihasth3(*), and those in 
the forest who follow faith and austerities, and of the 
Pati-Vrajaks, those who do not yet know the highest 
Brahman, go to light, from light to day, from day to the 
light-half of the moon from the light-half of the moon 
to the six months when the sun goes- to the north, from 
the six months when the sun goes to the north to the 
year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to the moon, 
from the moon to the lightning. There is a person not human 
who docs not go to the Brahman. That is Soma the king. But 
they, who living in a village practise a life of sacrifices, 
works of public utility, and alms, they go to the smoke, 
from smoke to night, from night to the dark-haJf of the 
moon, from the dark-half of the moon to the six months 
when the sun goes to the south. But they do not reach 
the year. From the months they go to the world of the 
fathers, from the world of the fathers to the earth, 
from the earth to the moon. Here they are loved 
by the Devas, yes, the Devas love them. Having dwelt 
there till their good works are consumed, they return 
again that way as they came, to the ether, from the 
ether to the air. Then the sacrificer, having become air, 
becomes smoke, having become smoke, he becomes mist. 
Having become mist, he becomes a cloud, having become cloud, 
he rains down. Then he is bom as rice and com, herbs and 
trees. Sesame and Beans. From thence the escape is beset 
with most difficulties. For whoever the person may bo that 
eats the food, and begets off-spring, he henceforth becomes 
like unto them. Those, whose conduct has been good, will 
attain some good birth, the birth of a Brahman, or a Kshatriya, 
or a Vaishya. But those, whose conduct has been evil, will 
quickly attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog, or a frog, or 
a Ohandal (*) ; on neither of these two ways those small 


(^) Sk. “ HoiiHoholderH,” as np^Hjaal tn 
“ ‘’- -foWHt-d Wellers, aKOetk's. 


(2) Liiweui I’Ittge of ShudrA. 
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creatures (flie:, worms, etc.) are continually returning, of 
whom it may be said, ‘ live and die.’ There is a third 
placa”(*) 

The Vedant doctrine expounded dualism, but it developed 
in the leading Upanishads into pure Monism with the super- 
added doctrines of metempsychosis and Kami. 'ITie Upanishads 
likened human experience to a dream in which the visions 
appear real, but disappear as soon as the dreamer wakes. 
The reality of the world depends upon human consciousness. 
As soon as it disappears, what remains ? This doctrine was at 
one time upheld by Shankar (*); though later on he repudiated 
it and reverted to the realism of the \'edas. He said : 
‘ ‘ The perception is to be considered as similar to a dream and 
the like. 1’he ideas present to our minds during a drejim, 
magical illusion, a mirage and so on, appear in the two-fold 
form of subject and object, although there is all tlie wliile no 
external object ; hence, we conclude that the ideas of posts 
and the like which occur in our waking state arc likewisti 
independent of external objects ; for they are also simply 
ideas. If w i- be ask(!d liow, in the absence of external things, 
we ac:count for the actual variety of ideas, we reply that the 
variety is to be explained from the impression left by previous 
ideas.” 

To all this we (the V''t^dantist:s) make tlu* following 
reply : “ The non-existence of external things cannot be main- 
tained, because we are conscious of external things. In every 
act of perception, we arc con.seious of some external thing 
corresponding to the idea, whether it be a post or a wall or a 
piece of cloth or a jar, and that of which we are consc ious 
cannot but exist. Why should we pay attention to the words 
of a man who, while conscious of an outward thing through 
its approximation to his senses, affirnis tliat he is conscuous of 
no outward thing, and tlmt no such thing exists, any niorc^ 
than we listen to a man who, while he is eating and exiK-rioicing 
the feeling of satisfacition, avers that he does not eat and does 

(1) ('hbfindoyya Vpanishad l-V — 9-1 ff AI«o called ^hanktir Aobarya 

seq, / a.B.K. pp. 79-K3. (Shankar, the preceplor) ; flouriahed JiOO 
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not feel satisfied ? If the Buddh should reply that he does 
not afiirm that he is conscious of no object, but only that he is 
conscious of no object apart from the act of consciousness, 
we answer that he may indeed make any arbitraiy' statement 
he likes, but that he has no arguments to prove what he 
says. 

“That the outward thing exists apart from conscious- 
ness — has necessarily to be accepted on the ground of the 
nature of consciousness itself. Nobody when perceiving a 
post or a wall is conscious of his perception only, but aU men 
are conscious of posts and walls and the like as objects of 
their perceptions. That such is the consciousness of all men, 
appears also from the fact that even those who contest the 
existence of external things bear witness to their existence, 
w'hen they say that what is an external object of cognition 
appears like something external. For they practically accept 
the general consciousness which testifies to tlie existence of- 
an external world, and being at the same time anxious to 
refute it, they speak of the external things as ’ like sometliing 
external.’ If they did not themselves at the bottom, ac- 
knowledge the existence of the external world, how could 
they use the expression, ' like sometliing external ?’ No one 
says, ‘ Vishnunutra appears like the son of a barren woman.’ 

If we accept the truth, as it is given to us in our consciousness, 
we must admit that the object of perception appears to us as 
something external, not like something external. 

“ But, the Bauddh may reply, ‘ we conclude tliat the 
object of perception is only like something exteinal, because 
external things are impossible.’ 

“ This conclusion, we rejoin, is improper, since the possi- 
bility or impossibility of things is to be determined only on 
the ground of the operation or non-operation of the means 
of right knowledge ; while, on the other hand, the operation 
and non-operation of the means of right knowledge are not to 
be made dependent on pre-conccivcd possibilities or impossi- 
bilities, Possible is whatever is appixdiended by poice|ition 
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or some other means of proof ; impossible is what is not so 
apprehended. Nor, again, does the non-existence of objects 
follow from the fact of the ideas having the same form as the 
objects ; for, if there were no objects, the ideas could not 
have the form of the objects, and the objects are actually 
apprehended as external. For the same reason (*.e., because 
the distinction of things and ideas is given in consciousness), 
the invariable concomitance of idea and thing has to be 
considered as proving only that the thing constitutes the 
means of the idea, not that the two are identical. 

“ Moreover, when we are conscious first of a pot and 
then of a piece of cloth, consciousness remains the same in the 
two acts, while what varies is the distinctive attributes of 
consciousness ; just as, when we see at first a black cow and 
then a white cow, the distinction of the two ])erceptions is 
due to the varying blackness and whitenes-<, whije the generic 
character of the cow remains the same. The difference of 
Ihe one j)ormancnt factor (from the two or more varying 
factors) is iHOVcd throughout by the two varj’ing factors, 
and vice, verm. Therefore, thing and idea arc distinct, 

“ h’urther, if you .say that we arc coiiscioiis of th<« idea, 
you must admit that we arc also <on.scioijs of the external 
thing. 

“ And if yoii rijoin that we arc conscioiis of the idea on 
its own a<s ()iint because it is of a luminous nature like a 
lamp, while t he external things are not so, we reply that by 
maintaining that the idea is illuininatisl by itself, you make 
yourself guilty of an absurdity, no less than if you said that 
fire burns itself. And at tJie same time you n^fusc to accept 
the common and altogether rational opinion that we are 
consedous of the external things by means of the idea different 
from tin- things ! Indeed, a proof of extra-ordinary philosophic 
insight !’■ 

The monistic doctrine of the Upanishads was combated 
by Kapil, the rationalistic founder of the Sanl<liya(‘) j)hilo8ophy, 

(') Thrf (ioctrine w oxpuimclHl in Hwik .Y// l^tin-n £0-4l> Bnlt'ii 

r». i.p. 
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to which references are to be found only in the later Upani- 
shads. Kapil preceded Buddh who followed and elaborated 
his doctrine. Kapil is so mentioned by the Buddhistic 
writers and frequent references to him occur in the Maha- 
bharat, the twelfth book of which may be regarded as the 
text-book of the ^stem, since it has no Upanishad of its own, 
nor has it left traces of any writing to which Kapil may have 
committed his system. Indeed, the very .existence of such a 
person as Kapil is doubted, inspite of the unanimity with 
which Indian tradition designates a man of this name, as the 
author of certain Sutras. The oldest manual of the system, though 
attributed to Kapil is, of course, a comparatively modem compi- 
lation being composed only about 1 ,400 A.D. The oldest system- 
atic treatise extant is the Sankhya-Karika of Ishwar Krishna, 
translated into Chinese between 657 and 583 A.D. It men- 
tions Panchashikh as the chief exponent of the system, who 
may have lived about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Kapil’s philosophy, as described in the Mahabharat, is 
relentlessly iconoclastic and essentially rational. Referring to 
the miseries of life upon which the Vedantists dwell, he chaffed 
them with the self-inflicted miseries of penance and sacriflce. 
He maintains: “Direct evidence is the basis of both in- 
ference and the scriptures. The scriptures can be contra- 
dicted by direct evidence. As to inference, its value is not 
much. Do not reason on inference only, whatever may be 
the subject. There is nothing else called individual soul 
other than the body. The capacity to produce the banyan 
seed possesses the capacity to produce leaves, flowers, fruits, 
roots and bark.... Likewise from the vital seed is produced the 
body, with its attributes, the understanding, consciousness, 
mind and other qualities. Two pieces of wood rubbed together 
beget fire. Likewise the material body produces the mind and 
its attributes of perception, memory, imagination, etc. As 
the loadstone moves iron, likewise the senses are controlled 
by the mind. Some hold that their re-birth is caused by 
ignorance, the desire for acts, cupidity, carelessness, ^d bent 
towards other vices. They say that ignorance is the soil, 
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acts form the seed that is place<l in that soil. Desire is the 
vrater that causes that seed to grow. 

In this manner they explain re-birth. They hold ignorance 
being ingrained in an imperceptible way ; one mortal body 
being destroyed, another originates at once from it ; and that 
when it is consumed by the help of knowledge, the destruction 
of existence follows, or the person attains to what is called 
liberation. This opinion is also mistaken. It may be asked 
that when the being that is thus re-born is a .different one, 
in its nature, birth and objects of virtue and vice, why should 
it then be considered to be identical with the being that was ? 
Indeed, the only inference that can be made is that the entire 
chain of existence of a particular being is not really one of 
connected link. Then again, if the being that is the outcome 
of re-birth, is really different from what it was in a pristine 
existence, it may be asked what satisfaction does the person 
gain from the exercise of the spirit of charity, or from the 
acquisition of knowledge or of ascetic power ?— since the acts 
performed by one are to bear fruits upon another person in 
another state of existence. And the refutation of the doctrine 
would be — that one in this life may be rendered miserable by 
the acts of another in a pristine life, or having become 
miserable may again become happy. ‘ By witnessing, however, 
what actually takes place in the world, a proper conclusion 
may be drawn regarding the unseen.”(*) 

“ The separate consciousness that is the outcome of re- 
birth, is different from the consedousness that had preceded 
it in a pristine existence. The way, how'ever, in which the 
appearance of tliat separate consciousness is explained by 
that theory is not at all consistent or reasonable. The con- 
sciousness was the very opposite of eternal, being only transi- 
tory, extending as it did, till the dissolution of the body. 
That which had an end cannot be considered as the cause for 
the production of a second consciousness appearing after the 
end. If again, the very loss of the previous consciousness 
be considered as the cause of the production of the second 


(1) Mahabliarof, Suit’s Tr. pp. 322, 323, 
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consciousness, then when the death of a human body is caused 
by a heavy bludgeon, a second body would originate from 
the body that is thus deprived of animation. 

Again, their doctrine of annihilation is subject to the 
objection that extinction will become a revolving phenomenon 
like that of the seasons, or the year, or the yuga, or heat, or 
cold, or agreeable or disagreeable objects. 

“ If, for avoiding these objections, the followers of this 
doctrine hold the existence of a Soul that is permanent and 
with which each new consciousness is attached, they again 
subject themselves to the new objection that that permanent 
substance, by being overcome with decrepitude and with death 
that causes destruction, may in time be itself weakened and 
destroyed. If the supports of a palace are weakened by 
time, the mansion itself is sure to fall down in the end. 

“The senses, the mind, wind, blood, flesh, bones, one 
after another meet with destruction and enter each time its 
own productive cause. 

“ If again the existence of an eternal Soul is held— which 
is immutable, which is the refuge of the understanding, 
consciousness, and other similar attributes, and which is dis- 
sociated from all these, — such an assertion is subject to a serious 
objection ; for then all that is usually done in the world would 
be meaningless, especially with reference to the attainment 
of the fruits of charity and other religious acts. All the 
injunctions in the Shrutis regarding those acts, and all acts 
connected with the conduct of men in the world, would be 
equally meaningless; for the Soul being dissociated from the 
understanding and the mind, there is no one to enjoy the fruits 
of good acts and Vedic rites(*).” 

Kapil denies the existence of a supreme God as creator or 
ruler of the universe. He denied that there was any cogent 
evidence about the existence of God ; still less was tliere any 
evidence that He had created and ruled the universe. He 
pointed to the origin of misery and pain, cruelty and injustice. 


{^) Mahnhharnt : Shrntti Pnrr Bk. XII— j|27. 
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suffering and pain, decay and death which were unjustly 
apportioned and unequally suffered, — which a just and bene- 
volent Grod could not tolerate, and for which, if He existed. 
He could not escape the reproach of cruelty and partiality. 
His existence must then be ruled out as beyond the pale of 
reason — ^wliat then remains ? How is the existence of the universe 
to be accounted for ? His theory of cosmogony strictly follows 
the line of inductive ratiocination. His argument proceeds 
from the known to the unknown till the ultimate cause is 
reached, beyond which he refuses to go, and those who do, he 
attacks by the same weapon of reason by which he has built 
up his system. To him the world is real,because it is proved 
by apperception. Tliat world is eternal and has been and is 
developing, according to certain laws, out of primordial 
matterf*). It has had no beginning and it will have no end — 
though it will dissolve into primitive matter, alternating with 
evolution, existence and dissolution. 

But what becomes of theSoul> while matter is undergoing 
its pre-destined course through these three stages ? 

Kapil maintains that the Soul or Purush remains only a 
passive spectator. It is the Supreme Spirit into which all 
individual consciousness merges, just as the rivers flow into and 
are lost in the sea. But just as the drops that make the river 
never lose their identity, even though they become merged in 
the sea, so the individual soul, if it may be so called, does not 
lose its identity, though it is blended with the cosmic soul 

“ The psychology of the Saiikhya system is specially 
important. Peculiarly interesting is its doctrine— that all mental 
operations, such as perception, thinking, willing, are not per- 
formed by the soul, but are merely mechanical processes of 
the internal organs, that is to say, of matter. The soul itself 
possesses no attributes ox qualities, and can only be described 
negatively. There being no qualitative difference between souls, 
the piinoiple of personality and identity is supplied by the 
subtle or intern^ body, which, chiefly formed of the inner 


Sh, Prakriti or ** Pradhan ,** — primitivf nMiUf r. 
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organs and the senses, surrounds and is made conscious by the 
soul. This internal body, being the Vehicle of merit and 
demerit, which are the basis of transmigration, accompanies 
the soul on its wanderings from one gross body to another, 
whether the latter be that of a god, a man, an animal, or a 
tree. Conscious life is bondage to pain, in which pleasure is 
included by the peculiarly pessimistic system. When salvation, 
which is the absolute cessation of pain, is obtained, the internal 
body is dissolved into its material elements, and the soul, 
becoming Anally isolated, continues to exist individually,but 
in absolute unconsciousnes8.”(’) 

Kapil explains it by postulating the existence of matter 
and soul. According to him, matter is unconscious but contains 
within itself the power of evolution (in the interests of souls, 
which are entirely passive during the process) while Harm alone 
determines the course of that evolution. 

The rigours of this logical system appear, however, to 
have been relaxed by a method adopted for bridging the gulf 
between the seen and the unseen. For both the Sankhya 
and the Vedant appear to have agreed on the practice of Yoge(*), 
as enlarging the vision beyond the material horizon. The 
practice of Yoge or intense meditation was itself the survival 
of theVedic tapa^{*), which was a form of asceticism combined 
with penance. It is not clear whether Kapil himself recognized 
Yoge as the gate>way to higher knowledge, but it was the 
theme of the grammarian Patanjali, who expounded it in his 
Yoge Shasira, written about 200 B.C. The fact that this 
work became known as the Sankhya Protac/)an, the name given 
to the later Sankhya Sutras, shows its close association with 
and recognition by Kapil’ school as a part of their system and 
they are so treated in the Mahabbarat. But the futility of the 
practice of Yoge without God, which is still regarded as the 
most effective means of acquiring occult knowledge and super* 
natural power, — must have become apparent to its early 
protagonists ; and Patanjali had to introduce in his systonthe 

{}) Mac. Donnoirs Sirnnkril Literoiure^ or ''union'* (of matter with spirit). 

392. (*) 8k, Tcf/)— heat, warmth ; pain, 

(*) 8k, Yuji {Lai. yoke.) suflering. 
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doctrine of a personal God, though he clearly sawitsirreconcil' 
able nature, and, therefore, relegated his sutras dealing with 
God to a place unconnected with his treatise. It was probably 
a forced concession, intended to stem the tide of speculative 
reaction. For, in his treatise Patanjali still adhered to the 
orthodox Sankhya doctrine — ^that the final aim of man was 
the absolute isolation of the soul from matter, and not as in 
the Vedantic doctrine, — the union with or absorption with God. 
Nor are the individual souls here derived from the“ Special 
Soul or God, but are like the latter — without a beginning.” (‘) 

As in tapas — suffering without concentration, so in Yoge — 
concentration without suffering — was the chief aim. Both, 
however, were believed to be conducive to spiritual exaltation, 
raising the Yogi above the narrow surroundings of the material 
world and vesting him with a higher power in closer association 
with God. The Yogi being an aspirant for wresting the secrets 
of the universe denied to man, was interruptedin his Dhyan or 
meditation by the powers of Evil, who by seduction, enticement, 
force or fraud, sought to disturb him by distracting his attention. 
This fact accounts for the legendary episodes connected with 
Mar’s interference with Buddh in his meditation 

That Buddh was a firm believer in the efficacy of Yoge is 
clear from the tenour of his earlier life. From the moment of 
his great renunciation till the day of his deliverance, Buddh 
was in search of a key to true knowledge. He only found it in 
Yoge. But Buddh believed in Yoge as a mental telescope ; he 
did not believe in its efficacy beyond chastening the mind by 
freeing it from material distractions. It was the pre- Buddhistic 
view. But in later time and by Patanjali, Yoge was given a 
special significance and was maintained to be the chief means 
of salvation. 

What is Yoge, then ? Bhishm, the great sage, has himself 
explained it. “Freed from the influence of all pairs of opposite.^ 
(such as, beat and cold, joy and sorrow etc.) ever exercising 
thorn in their own pure state, freed from attachment, never ac 

Manlonnrll’s Sanskrit Literature, p. 397. 
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cepting an3rthing in gift, they live in places separated from 
their wives and children, without others with whom disputes 
may arise, and favourable to perfect tranquillity of heart. 
There, restraining speech, such a person sits like a piece of 
wood, killing all the senses, and with mind immersed in the 
Supreme Self by the help of meditation. He has no perception 
of sound through the ear, no perception of touch through the 
skin, no perception of form through the eye, no perception of 
taste through the tongue. ”(') 

Lest this state of concentration may send the Yogi to sleep, 
the rules to keep the consciousness awake are provided. The 
Yogi is to inhale, suspend and expel the breath through each 
nostril alternatively ; then again suspend breath, inhale it to 
the utmost and exhale it slowly, the eyes are to rest on the tip 
of the nose and the Yogi must sit in a squatting posture, which 
he must retain through the performance of his exercise. 

The practice of Yoge became popular with the theory— that 
the soul, when weighed down by the consciousness of material 
things, cannot rise to higher things; that, therefore, it must 
be freed from the fetters of mundane consciousness and con- 
centrated upon the thought of Brahm. It would then reach 
the goal it aspires to reach. Yoge is then the suspension of the 
ordinary functions of li*?. It produces temporary death, and 
as life is the barrier to the union of the two souls — ^individual 
and divine, — ^the Yogi attains that region of heavenly bliss by 
making himself dead to his earthly surroundings. 

The veil being thus raised, he sees the unseen and acquires 
the larger powers possessed by the larger soul. 

It is in the cradle of this system that Buddhism was born. 
India was not then in communication with the outer world. 
Confined by the barriers of land and sea, it was left to its own 
resources to devise its own life. Nevertheless its philosophic 
system, if purged of the fable and all^ories by which it is 
overlaid, would compare favourably with the trend of eon- 
temporary thought elsewhere. 

Mahubhirat, ShaiHi Pare Bk. XU Ch. 149 f 3-6 ; 266. 
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The only other country that can at all compare with the 
depth and profundity of the Indian thought is Greece and both 
place knowledge as the means to salvation. It must be 
remembered that Socrates was born in 469 B.C., that is to say, 
more than 500 years later than the VedAntists. The Greek 
philosophy begins with Thales (640-560 B.C.), who was a 
contemporary of Buddh, as he himself was a contemporary 
of Croesus and Holon. The quintessence of his thought is 
contained in the following maxim : “ The principle (the 
the primitive ground) of all things is water, all comes from 
water, and to water all returns’^*). His conception of life was 
founded on observation and experience. He knew that the 
.seed of life cannot grow without water and he concluded that 
water was, thexoforc, the beginning and the end of all things. 
His diSciple, Anaximander, maintained that “primitive matter 
was the eternal, infinite, indefinite ground, from which, in 
order of time all arises, and into which all returns”. 

His own disciple, Anaximenes, conceived the principle of 
the universe to be the “ unlimited, all-embracing ever-moving 
air,” from which, by rarefaction (fire) and condeusatioln 
(water, earth, stone) everything else is formed. His theory 
vested i>iobal)ly on the fact that he found the air surrounding 
the globe ;rs necessary to sustain life. Pythagoras 
(540-5i)0B.C'.) originated the theory of numbers. Hie 
view, or rather tlic view of his school, was that since 
all things existent had form r^ad measure, the only quality 
by which they can be identified and distinguished was the 
number, which was consequently the vital principle of 
the universe. The Eleatics under Xenophon reduced their 
system vo the fundamental maxim: “Only being is, and 
non-being is hot all”. This was the natural deduction from 
the Pythagorean multiplex system and postulated existence 
to be compatible only with dividedness in space and successive- 
ness in time. The system was developed by Parmenides and 
Zeno who propounded the monistic doctrine that being and 
thought were one ; and so were the body and the soul. He 


(^) ShwDgtor's Hi$tory of Phitovophy {tSUrlinyo* Trani>)ii, 
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t^arded origin and decease, perishable existence, multiplicity 
and diversity, change of place and alteration of quality, all 
an illusion or “ non-being ” — what Vedantist had called, a 
thousand years before him, Maya or a mirage. Zeno, who 
influenced Plato, developed the same thought by denying the 
evidence of senses and reduced all beings into “ One ” which 
he vaguely defined in the Vedantic sense. 

Heraclitus held to the doctrine of. eternal change, the 
alternation of life and death, and that the one principle of life 
is dualism typified by the dualism of life and death. Socrates 
said of him. “ That what he understood was excellent, what not, 
he believed it to be so ; but that the book required a tough 
swimmer”. Leucippus and Democritus (460 B.C.) founded 
the Atomic theory of Nature, holding that the alternate 
conjunctions and disjunctions of primordial atoms constituted 
the universe. His theory, like that of Kapil, was atheistic. 
But while India welcomed the freedom of thought, Greece 
banished all free-thinkers like Anaxagoras (born about 500 B.C.') 
and Protagoras (440 B.C.) who had to leave Athens because 
they ascribed all Nature to be the mechanical product of cosmic 
energy. To him mind was a mere hypothesis. The Sophists 
first led by Protagoras (440 B.C.) revived the doctrine of illusion 
and denied the objective existence of matter. To them ” man 
is the measure of all things”. 

He closed the first period of Greek Philosophy. The 
second begins with Socrates (469-399 B.C.) and was further 
developed by his disciple — Plato, and the latter’s disciple — 
Aristotle. Socrates never professed to propound any construc- 
tive doctrine of his own. His philosophy is, therefore, only 
an abstraction of his character as expressed in casual conversa- 
tion. He too was a martyr to his own opinions, for as it is 
well-known, he was condemned for blasphemy and seducing 
the young. 

Socrates contribution to philosophy is, like Batson’s Nomm 
organum, the introduction of a new method for ascertftiining 
the truth. He had lived his life, removing the cobwebs from 
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the minds of the young Athenian. His own life was a vivid 
illustration of his ow'ii teaching. For the rest, he shared the 
popular belief in the supremacy of tlie gods and the existence 
of heaven and hell to reward the virtuous and punish the 
guilty. He was a believer in the doctruie of Kann, for he 
consigned to Tartarus those who had committed great crimes, 
while those who liad sufficiently purified themselves by 
philosophy were to live “ without bodies, throughout all future 
time, and shall arrive at habitations yet more beautiful than 
these, which it is neither easy to describe, nor at present is 
there sufficient time for the purpo8e.”(‘) 

But he was not -quite certain that there was such a thing 
as soul, though he thought it “ most fitting to be believed, and 
worthy the hazard for one who trusts in its reality ; for the hazard 
is noble and it is right to allure ourselves with such things as 
with enchantments.” (*) Socrates was then an agnostic in these 
matters, but reason failing, he turned to faith to make fife 
agreeable. 

But though Socrates founded no school of thought, his 
disciple — Plato (429-347 B.C.) did In effect, it is but a 
development of the Eleatic idealism, in which he denies the 
existence of matter, but maintains the reality of its idea, that 
is to say, its subjective conception as distinct from its objective 
reality.(*) He sees an undivine natural principle in the world(*) 
and a malevolent world-soul.(‘) His view on the creative 
energy is not well-developed and is, indeed, not even consistent ; 
for he regarded it either as an emanation of the absolute spirit, 
or as a verity of a self -existent eternity, or as nothing but a sub- 
jective conception and an illusion. “ But his main purpose was 
to combat the theory of dualism and for this purpose he denied 
the existence of matter, agreeing in this respect with the monistic 
Vedantic view of Maya, but with the advantage all on the side 
of the Vedantist ; first, because he had anticipated Plato by a 1 ,COO 
years ; and secondly, because the Vedantist view is explained 

(1) Phmio 1 — Plato's oollootad wocku (^) Portnenidea. 

(IMuVlSS* (^) 208. 

(S) Phmdo I-— Plato'g ooUiotod work^ (&) Luu'n X 81*0, 

(fioku), 123. 
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uith a greater assurance and in greater detail, and it has not to 
make a futile struggle against dualism.” (’) Plato’s idealism 
was extended to his conception of God m horn he regarded as 
alst) an ” idea of the Good.” His system did not allow of a 
personal God ; for, his absolute idea being universal, his God 
must be equally so. But Pantheistic though lus system led up 
to Iw, Plato, like his Master, subscribed to his belief in the 
traditional faith in God or gods. 

The fact is that Plato’s philosophy and Ids religion were 
two things apart, and he never attempted to reconcile them. 
Plato believed in the indi^'idual soul which possessed the same 
characteristics as the universal soul. Through reason it 
partakes of the divine soul ; but so long as it resides in 
the body, it partakes of its character and, being subject 
to sensrious feelings and greeds, it descends from tlu; celestial 
to the earthly, from the immortal to the mortal sphere. 
Body and soul naturally control each other. The pure soul, 
which has withstood the proof of association with the 
coiqxdeal world untainted, returns at death into tlie state of 
blissful ie])osc, returning however, after a time to the body. 
The ultimate end of the sold is its final liberation from its cor- 
poreal companionship, which can oidy be attained by the practice 
of virtue. The soul which had given itself up to sense, incuts 
the penalty of migration into new bodies, it may he — even into 
lower forms of existence, from which it is delivered only when, 
in tlie course of time, it has recovered its purity. 

All this sounds as if it were an exposition of Buddliism. 
But it is not. It is iiure Platonism and one is curious to know 
if there was possibly any exchange of ideas between the disciples 
of the Kasterti sage and of tlie Western idealist ; for, the 
Platonic theory of rc-ineaination looks like the jraraphrasc of 
tile Buddhistif^ dwtrine, between which and Platonism there 
is much more in common. 

The I'l il onic ilocninc received a vigorous attaekat the hand 
oi Uis vt i;-aviic di.sci])le — Atist>>lle (381-322 B.t’.), founder of the 


8* H'ffortf til 1‘Uihnophj V' 7V.) 
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Peripetatic school, who may be said to have emulated Kapil in 
melting all theories down in his crucible of rationalism. As a 
philosopher, ho was an empirist and denounced Plato’s ideas — 
as only “ things of sense, immortalised and eternalised,” sterile 
and as offering no explanation for existence. His .system cor- 
responds with that of Kai)il in that he recognised the existence 
of an absolute passive spirit and of the reality of matter and in 
the case of man, soul as its animating principle. Aristotle rejects 
the monism of Plato and would equally reject the monism of the 
Vedantic sages. To him the human soul is a tabula, rasa, upon 
which are inscribed the impressions of its impact with matter. 
But as the human soul is pow’erless to act without matter, so is 
the divine soul. 

His ethics lays em|)hasis upon the exeic'se of virtue, 
and not merely upon its knowli'dge. Happiness, to him 
lies in a perfect activity in a perfett lift*. Aristotle was the 
last of the Greek i)hilosophers. After him their productive 
power declined and bec^amc exliausted with the (loeJine of their 
national life. Zeno ( B. — .‘140 B.C.) founded the school of Stoics. 
To them, God was the active and formative jiower of matter : 
the world was its body, and God, its soul. In them there was 
a revival of the monistic docitrine, though in a different form. 
God ruled the worhl. All in it is tspially divine, for the divine 
power equally pervaded all. Everything was subject to His 
immutable laws, and tliis law rewarded the good anti punished 
the wicked. Their ctMcs. expressed in tin* maxim — “ Pollow 
Nature,” or “Live in agreement with Nature,” subjected hmnan 
acts to the rationality and order t»f universttl Nature : “ The 
touch-stone of virtue is reason.’' 

Little need be said of Epicuius (342-270 founder of 
the Epicurean school, whose philosophy was ])raeticaland defined 
to bo an activity which realises a happy life through ideas and 
arguments. To them the supreme joy is the joy of spirit, proiluced 
by the injqH‘rturbBble tranquillity of the wise man, — in the 
feeling of his inner worth, of superiority to tin; blows of fate. 
To them the tranquillity of the soul, the impassahility of mind, 
was all in all, though, unlike the cynics, tiny did not slum pica- 
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sures of the moment. They know nothing of the moral destiny 
of man. To them Qod exists in the empty inter-spaces, in human 
forms without human-bodies, in perfect bliss, with no duty to- 
wards man. This practically closes the last chapter in Grecian 
philosophy. 

Even a casual reader will easily discern the close parallelism 
between tlie Indian speculation and Greek thought. It is not 
easy to sx>eculate how far the two systems were inter-dependent ; 
but the fact that Indian religious system is several centuries 
older, makes one feel whether one did not influence the other. 
But whether it is so or not, the fact remains that the structure 
of Buddliism was built upon the foundation of Indian Philosophy 
and that it owes nothing to foreign influences. On the other 
hand, there is the historical data for inference that in the fourtJi 
century B.C., when Alexander visited India, he carried along 
with him the gems of Buddiiist thought and that in his passage 
back, he acted as the carrier of the new gospel whioJi Buddli had 
preached and the superb morality which his religion liad evolved 
for the happiness of mankind. 



CHAPTER IV. 


LIFE OF BUEBH. 


From Birih to Enlightenment. 

Qautam, who afterwaids assumed the title of “ the Buddh ’* 
or “the Enlightened,” was bom of Kshatriya parents, 622 years 
before Christ. His father Shuddhodhan belonged to the Shakya 
clan of Rajputs, who claimed their descent from the Solar race 
of the (^fams founded by Ikshvaku. The Kshatriyas or Raj- 
puts, as they were latterly called, all claim their descent' from 
the Sun and the Moon, and their clan falls into the solar or lunar 
dynasty. 

Shuddhodhan was a chieftain of the small state of Kapil- 
vastu or modem Bhinla, in the Province of Oudh, a town lying 
half-way between Basti and Ajudhia, about 60 miles to the 
East of Fyzabadand about 20 miles off the right bank of the 
river Rapti and about 100 miles to the north of Benares^ The 
geographical configuration of the country must have undergone 
but little change since the days of Gautam. 

The country for miles and miles is a rolling plain, abutted 
on the North by the outskirts of the Himalayas, the annual 
wwhings from which have given the surface soil a dark loamy 
colour in whicn rice is still the staple crop of the country, 
while the clusters of tall stately sal-trees testify to the allusion 
that Gautam was bom, married and died in the shade of a sal- 
grove. The sal is a forest-tree and its timber has no value 
beyond being used for rafters, beams and for railway-sleepers. It 
presents a cmitrast with the ever-green mango which, grows 
in great profusion and presents a pleasant sight of thick and 
diapefy canopy of deqs green foliage. The other trees which 
<Hie notices as vadegating the monotony of the plain are the 
tamarind and peepal. They also grow to a considerable 
height; but while the tamarind sheds its diminutive foliage in 
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summer and the tree is not even in the best of seasons restful, the 
mango and the peqtal are both giants of the plain, under whose 
cool arborous shade the weary traveUer and cattle alike rest in 
the scorching heat of the summer. Of these two trees, the pee]^ 
is sacred to Hinduism, though like the tamarind, which is 
not sacred, it is believed to be the abode of evil spirits. 

The sal tree has no place in Hindu mythology ; but being 
a tree which abounds in the Cts-Himalayan plains associated 
with the exploits of Buddh, it is mentioned in the BudtUiistic 
scriptures. The climate of the country round about the 
birth-place of Buddh is like that of any place in Northern 
India : cold in winter and extremely hot in summer. The year 
is divided into three seasons — each of four months’ duiation, — 
namely winter, summer and the rains The first seascn lasts 
from October to March, the second from March to June, and 
the third from June to October. The temperature in the 
height of the cold weather descends to about 40°F. and in, 
places, to the freezing point, while in summer it rises even 
up to 110®F. But the heat in the country round about 
Gorakhpur* is comparatively subdued, and is free from the 
hot winds which blow like a blast from the furnace in, more 
southern i^ons. The inhabitants of this area are Hindus, 
possessing the pure Aryan type of features; though as one 
goes up north on the outskirts of Nepal, one notices an 
admixture of the Aryan and the Mongolian blood, while in 
Nepal this admixture becomes pionouncedly marked. 

The Shakyas,(‘)to which the family belonged, appear 
to have been a powerful people, while Shuddhodhan, (*) if his 
name is any indication of his character, had acquired the 
reputation for fair dealing by his tenantry. It is, perhaps, 
not generally known outside the confines of India that 
landed-proprietors and persons of opulence in India often 
acquire a sobriquet, which conv^s to the people their out- 

(1) 8k. Shak- -to be powerful; but there is mentions Okkek to be his eneestor who 
another explanation. 8ak is the name for lived on the slopes of the Himalayas in a 
the saf tree (Sharea robusia) in the forest Sslgrove 1—109 ; itf-Fasla 

ol which Oohak (Okkak) founder of the 1— 361. 

elan bad settled down. Buddh himself (*) 8k. Skuddb- jmto; cdutt^^-Hee. 
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Standing quality and which, as often as not, takes the place of 
the birth name in popular parlance. Shuddhodhan was one such 
name. The town of Kapilvastu (*) itself was so named. He 
appears to have been one of the four brothers ruling over a 
territory about fifty miles in length and thirty to forty miles in 
width.(*) The Shakyas were not only a powerful but a numerous 
clan, and an old tradition exists tliat Buddh had 80,000 families 
of relatives on the father’s side and an equal number on the 
mother’s side. (*) Allowing six or seven to a family, including 
the dependants, this would make a total of about a million 
persons in the Shakya territory. Dr. Rhys Davids thinks that 
“though the figure is purely traditional and at best a round 
niunber (and not uninfiuenced by the mystic value attached 
to it), it is perhaps not so very far from what we might 
expect*” (*). 

It must be remembered that in these early days the Hindus 
had not become rigidly divided by caste, though the Kshatriyas, 
as the nobles, had a social status above that of the Brahmans, (*) 
and it would be more correct to speak of them as a clan or a family 
or Kvl, since the basis of social cohesion was relationship. 
“ The exact use of the terra did not exist till long afterwards, ”(*) 
and when it did come into being, it was but another name 
for clan. The caste-system, in any proper or exact use of the term, 
did not come into existence till long afterwards, and when it did 
come into existence, it was, so far as the Kshatriyas were con- 
cerned, but another name for clan. But “ it is no more accu- 
rate to speak of caste, at BudUh’s time in India, than it would 
be to speak of it at the same time, in Italy or Greece. There is 
no word even for caste. The words often wrongly rendered by 
that modern expression (itself derived from' a Portuguese word) 

(1) Sk. Kapil'ted Vattu-earih i.e. ** of oarth^s surface by inundations in the 
red earth.*’ The present writer found no course of more than 2000 years, to explai n 
trace of red earth ; 1>ut Swinton (p. 33) the same” 1 Bvddhf.n. pp. 09, 100. 
mentions ”rod spots resembling carbo- (2) Rys Davids’ ” Buddhist India, ” 
nate of iron” in the sandy beds under tho 20. 

surface of the yellow earth ; and Martin (*) Buddhghosh— “Dio/opwsso/ Buddh** 

(1-203) says of the Oor^ditipur District : 47 tiofe; cited in Rys. Davids’ ** Buddhist 

”No soil of a red colour was obsei'Ved on India ” 18. 

the surface, although earth of this kind (t) ” Buddhist India ” pp. 18, 19. 

mav be producecl by digging,” to which (() 8ee 40 ante ; Buddhist India, ” 

Oldenberg adds : ”This is quite sufficient 01, 

if we consider the changes caused in the (2) Buddhist India, 02, 
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have nothing to do with tlie question, but do not mean 
caste.” (*) 

Shud&odhan, the &ther of Gautam, was one of the firescms 
of Sinhahanu, a ruling prince of Kapil, in feudal alliance with 
thekingofKoushaL Hehadatleasttwowivesby whomhe had 
three scms. His family was closely related to the neighbouring 
prince Koli by frequent inter-maniagM, it being the rule for 
the two iamilies to exchange children in marriages. 

The Tibetan l^nds, confirmed by Buddh (*), trace 
Qautam’s history to a remote ancestor Maheshwar*6en who 
reigned in Kushinagar. He was succeeded by his descradant 
Karaik, who had two sons Gautam and Bharadwaj. Gautam 
renounced the world and took to asceticism, whereupon Bhara- 
dwaj succeeded him. On his dying issueless his nei^ew Ik^hvaku 
became king. Ikshvaku was one of the two sons of Gautam 
found in a sugar plantation(*) and brought up by his preceptor 
Krishna Varna, later on known as Kanak Varna. Onehundred of 
his descendants reigned in Fatal, the last of which was Ikshvaku 
Virudhak. The following genealogy' is compiled fhun the history 
of his descendants. This Ikshvaku was the father four sons, 
when he married again on condition that if lus wife bore a son, 
he should be a king. After a While, slie had a son named either 
Bajyanand or Janta, who was accordingly declared his suc- 
cessor, and way of precaution, all the four sons ly the first 
wife were exiled. They took with them. their sisters and built 
huts on the banks of the Ganges, where they lived by hunting. 
Following rile advice of a sage Kapil, (who, as Buddh declared, 
was he himself in a previous birth) who had welcomed them, 
they married their sisters ; {*) and they settled down on land 
given by him on which they built a town which they named 
Kapilvastu or (“ The soil of Kapil ”). King Virudhak asked 
one day what had become of his exiled sons and his courtiers 
told him of their successful exploits, whereupon he exclaimed^ 
“ The daring young men ! the daring young men ”, and ftmn 
rids day they became known as the Shakyas {'). When th^ 

(^) BvdihUt India 62. (6) The legend says ** by different 

(*) **Jatftak*' Rya. Davuln p. 06. mothers/* but the tale mentions only two 

(*) **Ihthffahu*' moan.t ** sugar-cane wives, 
planation.*’ (6) Lsgends 0-13 VI, Tibetan. 
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became numeroua, built another town on an adjacent apot 
made known to them by a Dev, which they named Devadah, (*) 
aftenraids known also as Koli, (*) with whose families it became 
customary for the Shakyas to inter^marry. They had decided 
to adhere to monogamy, but an exception was occasionally made 
by permitting polygamy, as in the case of Shuddho<ttian, who as 
a young prince, had been sent out his father to subdue the 
Pandava hill-tribe, who had been raiding his territory. 

Beal opines that the Shakyas were in their origin Scythians, 
who ooiiqueredAsqrzia and Darius, and subsequently the whole 
Eastern world under Timurand Changes Khan. He bases his 
inference on four facts — first, that the Scythians were so called 
because they were famous archers and have been so mentioned 
by Herodotus (*). Lenoimant says that the word is derived 
from the Gothic word “ Skiatha ** an archer ; {*) seeandJ!^, th^ 
venerated their ancestors* tombs ; (*) thirdly, they erected 
stupas over their graves ; and fourihly, that Buddh had left 
explicit directions that he should be buried according to the 
old system of Chakravartis or ** Wheel Kings.” (*) But these 
reasons do not appear even plausible, much less conclusive ; 
since, the Kshatriyas, who are professional warriors, must be 
equally good archers, while ancestor-worship is a common feature 
of the East and extends alike both to Aryans and Mongolians ; 
while the erection of stupas was consequent on a royal funeral 
accorded to Chakravartis, wliich is as much a Hindu as a Ksha- 
triya institution. Moreover, the fact that Buddh prided 
himself upon being an Arya and a Kshatriya disposes of the 
conjecture as to hu ancestry. 

The aimexed genealogical tree shows Buddh *s close 
connections as also Siddharth’s other relations. 


P) BmI “SomanUe LtgnUP’ S3 : 
•/aatafc".Bgr. Dsvida 6S. 

(*) dtefiM Barig 140. 

(*) BtroMu 1-103, 100. 


|«) Uwmant U— 1ST. 

(>) BtrodoHu IV— 187. 

(•) BmI’i •'Oolraa”— Ch II— ISO— ISO. 
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Sildharth, otherwise known as Gautam, and altmrsidB the 
Buddh, (*) was apparently the only son of his father, bom of 
Maya Devi— daughter of Suprabud<&— who died only seven 
•'ays after her confinement. The care of the child devolving on 
her sister Prajapati who acted as his step-mother, as she was 
also the co-wife of the King, and had by him a son and a 
daughter. The Lalii Vistar thus describes Gautam’s conceptum : 
“ When the winter was over, in the month of Baishakh, the 
Boihisatv descended fom the beautiful Tusbit abode, his head 
cochineal coloured, teeth streaked with gold, complete with all 
limbs and parts of limbs and faultless in every organ.” 
The only fact of historical value is the month of ccmception, 
so that in ordinary course Gautam must have been bom in 
January,(*) though Buddhists now observe the full moon 
day of Baishakh as his birthday for celebration. 

Maya dreamt of the entry ot the white elephant into 
her womb, sent for the King and informed him of it. He 
sent for the Brahmans who interpreted the dream to her as 
follows : — ” A son shall be bom unto thee, his body adorned 
with tokens, worthy descendant of the royal race, a noble 
ruler of the world. When he forsakes love, royal power and 
palace, and without giving any more thought to them, wanders 
forth in pity for the whole world, he will become a Buddh, 
to be honoured by the three worlds and he will make glad the 
universe with the marvellous nectar of immortality.”!*) In 
due course, Gautam was bom in one of the garden-palaces. 


{}) Other names and titles were bes* 
towed on him by which he is referred 
to in the scriptures: For example, he 
is referred to as — 

1 . AAitya Bandhu {Adiiya- Sun, Batidhu- 
kinsman — ** Kinsman of the Sun.*') 

2. Aakram Scuran {Aarama Sharana — 
" Refuge of the Refugee.**) 

3. Bhagwai (The L^) 

4. Bkairgav {Bhargavaa " Tlie Blessed 
Lord." 

A. Okakrmarfi C* Univwsal monarch," 
*'monareh of the globe.**) 

6. Jin (/ffie>eoBf|asm). 

T.'* Mdha jnimeh— Qreat man. 

•. Mahomt Vir, hero), 


9. Shakyamuni (or Sage of the Shakya 
clan). 

10. Shakya Sinka (" Lton of the 
Shakyas)." 

11. Shaat {Shtifda — " The Teacher.") 

12. Siddharih (" One who has fulfilled 
the object " of his coming). 

13. Sraman (Samano—" The ascetic.*') 

14. 8vaga$ (" Welcome.") 

15. ffatkagaia {Tatha—iht same, 
G^okH-goes— " On# who comes and mes 
as his predecessors, t.e. the Budfiis). 

(2) Gautam bom after 10 months; 
Ib. p. 27. 

(•) MU Finer 22-29. 
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known aa the Lumbini park of the King.(^) Hearing of hia 
birth a great and aged sage— by name Asit — accomp^edby 
his sister’s son— NardaU — came to see the child and saw in 
him the thirty-two chief signs and eighty additional signs of the 
future deliverer of the world. The birth of the prince was made 
the occasion of great rejoicings in the town which was de- 
corated, and through the streets, sprinkled with perfume 
and strewn with flowers, he was taken to the temple to be 
presented to the gods whose images are said to have come 
to life and which threw themselves upon the infant’s feet. 

In due course the child was put to school under the 
tutelage of Vishwamitr(*) who must have imbued him with 
sacred learning which children of the twice-bom were 
privileged to receive. His studies would necessarily include a 
study of the Vedas, which children of the highest caste and 
of noble houses were privil^ed to recite by heart, in addition 
to which they would be taught grammar and arithmetic: 
writing was then taught on wooden slates, in his case, made 
of sandal wood, of a rich colour edged with gold and encrusted 
with jewels.(*)His fellow- students were sons of Councillors, with 
three of whom, as he grew older, he went out to see a village of 
farmers, where he roamed about here and there, aimless, alone^ 
and without a companion, and espying a Jambu tree in the 
forest, he sat down his legs crossed, in meditation. 

The King took this to indicate the young prince’s inclina* 
tion ; and in order to break him off his newly formed habit, he 
oast about for a suitable bride. Several eligible maidens were 
found ; but as the young Prince was not easy to please, he was 
requested to make his own choice. Five hundred beautiful girls 


(1) It seems her father had requested 
the king to “let the Queen oome and give 
Idrthhere.** If. Va$tu Hindu- 

tion^ stone i the Birth of BudSthfiw- 
the tide of Queen Maya.** Thomas life 19; 
Ashoke had a pillar treated toeommemo- 
rate the event; and frtfd^ Lumbini from 
taste and veduted rent to onlv an eighth 
part of the produee— Hidtseoh **Jn9erip-‘ 
Uons of AslSito** 169. 

Lumbini, now tailed Rummendei, a 
pillar discovered by Dr. Fuhrer on 1st 


December 1926, nine feet above the 
ground. Its inscription, which was clear, 
stated by Ashoke to commemorate the 
birth-plaoe of Qautam Buddh. 

(*) The above quotations are from the 
Visktr which depicts the life of 
Buddh in frescoes at Brarbudar In Java. 
The Ireaeoee are reUgiouf in their 
character and depict the life as depieted 
by the devout, it will be only rinnred 
to hereafter wherever a fact of bistori- 
sal value can be gleaned out of it. 

(9) LaM Vitfar, 43. 
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paraded before him, but he diamissed them all with costly 
jewels. One amongst them, who came late, was Gopi, the 
daughter of Dandapani of the Shakya clan~bis own cousin. 
She looked Qautam in the face after he had given away all 
the magnificent ornaments, then, with a merry look she 
said: “Prince, what have I done that you despise me?” 
To which the Prince replied: “I don’t despise you but, yon came 
last of all.” And so saying, he took from his finger a costly 
ring an(* gave it to her. She was thus selected to be his wife ; 
but her father objected to her marrying a man who had never 
shewn any proficiency in learning or sport. Qautam’s father asked 
him if he was able to show any proficiency, and on the son 
declaring his ability, he fixed a date and caused it to be 
proclaimed throughout the city by the tinging of bells : “ In 
sev^ more days shdl the Prince shew his skill. Let ail those 
exercised in all skill assemble together.” 

On the appointed day, the first person to appear on the 
scene was his own cousin Bev BaM. This gentleman was 
his early rival and life-long enemy. On this occasion he. was 
beside himself with jeedousy, and seeing a white elephant of 
great size brought into the city, he laid hold of it by the trunk 
with his left hand and killed it with one blow of the right. 
Then came after him Prince Sundamand, who asked the 
multitude who had killed the elephant. They named Bev 
Batt. “It is an evil deed ot Bev Batt ” he exclaimed, 
and seizing the carcass of the animal by the tail he threw it 
outside the city gate. Qautam came next and made a similar 
inquiry : “ Who has killed it ?” The crowd answered, “ Bev 
Batt.” “ This is an evil deed of Bev Batt. And by whom 
was it dragged outside the gate?” They replied, “ By 
Sundamand.” “ That ” said the Prince, “ is a good deed of 
Sun&tnand. Yet this beast hath such a great carcass that 
when it rots, it will fill the whole city with stench.” Then 
standing on the carriage, he put out <me foot to the ground ; 
and with his great toe lifted up the elephant by the tail, and 
haded it over sevm waUs mid sevmi moats, till it was b Kose 
(2 miles^ distant from the city. 
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There were 500 other Shakya youths against whom Qsutam 
sttccessfoU; cmnpeted in calligraphy and arithmetic, archery 
and wrestling. Dandapani was satisfied ; and so was Gopi, 
who had been watching the sports unveiled:— for which she 
was reproved ; but she retort^ that those who had their 
senses under control required no veil — ^whicb satisfied King 
Shuddhodhan. This episode is instructive in that it shows 
that women in Buddh’s time usually remained veiled from 
their elder relations, and respectable strangers, e.g., the 
father-in-law, the husband’s elder brother (but not his younger 
brother) and the rest. That Gropi appeared unveiled before 
a motley crowd of sight-seers shows, however, that jyiirdah 
was not then strictly observed, nor its non-observance seiiously 
resented. 

After the tournament, Gautam w'as nutrried to Gopi, and 
she was given the name of Yashodhara and became his senior wife. 
He took two more wives, namely Yashoda and Utpal Varu ; 
but these two junior wives apj^ear to play no further part in 
the life-story of Gautam. The story of Gautam’ s miraculous 
conception, birth and marriage by Swayamvari^) must not be 
taken to be necessarily consonant with facts, though the 
legendaiy account is often repeated without comment. The 
fact is, that similar accounts are given of the lives of the 
Pandavas in the MahabiMrai, and of Ram in the Jiamayan. 
But in the present case there is more than one reason to 
treat the incident as a transparent imagery and inconsistent 
with tlie other recited facts, and such are* the other legend.s 
mentioned in the sequel. So far as regards his marriage, it 
is clear (hat Gautam liiniself had selected his bride. Her 
father had agreed to give lier to him in marriage, but befoie 
giving his final consent, lie wished to allay his doubts about 
his ability and prowess. This must have been known to all 
the Shakyas and delicacy would have dictated discretion in 
mitering the lists with Gautam. Again, Gautam’s father was 
a rigidly orthodox Hindu, and the marriages of Hindus then, 

(i) 8k. Swayam^»&\i Vor-matoh, Lit': valent in tlie claseii* age when the woman 

*'Mettion by a woman of her oaa bus- offered herwlf in marriage to the winner 

iMMicr* A form of Hindu marriage pre- of an open tournament. 
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as now, are made in heaven. They do not sdect their wives 
themselves. The selection depends upon casting of the horo- 
scopes and the proved affinity of the ruling planets of the 
parties to be married which is left to the calculation of the 
Brahman-priest. 

The available records do not show at what age Gautam 
was married ; but judging from the fact that he was old 
enough to perform those feats of arms in competition with 
his competitors, he must have been pretty old when he got 
married. Hindus in those days, as now, married young — ^the 
usual age for scions of well-to-do families bein^ to twelve to four- 
teen, married to girls aged eight to ten years. This is in accor- 
dance with the inculcation of Manu who had laid . down the 
age of eight as sufficient for a girl’s marriage,(’) though in the 
case of boys adult marriage is held prefeiable.(‘) 

However, whatever the age of Gautam’ s marriage, one 
thing is certain that he had now agreed to enter the state of 
an ordinary householder, and that whatever his early pro- 
clivities towards meditation and asceticism, they had been 
•overcome by the appearance of a vivacio\is and a beautiful 
bride. It is quite clear that when married, she could not have 
been under sixteen, probably more ; while one may hazard a 
guess that Gautam must then be about twenty. That this is 
not wholly imaginary will be apparent from the fresco scenes 
depicted in the Lalit Visatar and at Ajanta. 

Of Buddh’s relations at this time, we know only twb. 
Both were his cousins — one of them, Dev Datt, to 
whom reference has already been made, became early jealous 
of his success and later in life developed into his implacable 
foe, the other, Anand was always deeply attached to him, 
become one of his earliest disciples and was his constant 
companion and trusted friend. We do not hear of any other 
relations, though the family of the Shakyas being numerpos 

(i) Mamu Ch. IX — 88; ^ he finished hie studentship eerlier, end 

(8) Mamn IX — 94 : — “A* man aged 80 the duties of his next order would other- 
years may marry a girl of 12 and if wise be impeded, let him marry imme* 
he finds one dear to his heart; or a diately.** 
man of 24 years, a damsel of 8; but if 
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and poweifaly it is but natuial that Gautam must have Had 
other relations, though we know nothing about them. 

The usual rule with a Kshatriya prince is that upon his 
marriage, the heir-apparent is inducted into the affairs of 
the State, beii^ usuaUy allotted the task of Chief Minister or 
other important functionary, according to his proclivity and 
aptitude. But it does not appear that Gautam was aaiigned 
any such duties. As a lad he had shown himself to be of a 
retiring, contemplative disposition; and it is probably the 
reason why Sandpani objected to give his daughter in 
marriage to a boy, however highly placed, without proof of 
his prowess. If this part of the version of his life be believed, 
it contradicts the other account depicted in the LalH Vistar 
that In his learning he had out-mastered his master. If 
Gautam had been an infant prodigy — ^which he is represented 
by the devout sculptor to be, two things are certain : Dandpani 
would never have hesitated to give his daughter in marriage ; 
and if he did, the sports must have been a mere display, and 
not the serious competition they are represented to bo. 
Again, the maiden modesty of the Kshatriya girls would 
prevent their joining in a beauty-competition for the hand 
of Gautam in the manner depict^, all of which appeara to 
be a histrionic embellishment added for effect, though there 
seem good grounds for believing tbat Gautam was indisposed 
to enter into the bondage of marriage, and that he evaded 
his father’s proposal for it tUl his marriage by Svjayam- 
mr (courtship) was resolved upon. Indeed, the entire series 
of frescoes, which depict the life of Buddh must be taken 
with a grain, in fact, many grains of salt. They are held to 
embody a modicum of truth, and European scholars have 
largely drawn upon them, but the fact remains that they were 
tributes of the devout who had to draw upon their imagination 
for glorifying the life of their revered Teacher, whom they 
had begun to adore as God. The same remadES apply to his 
miraculous conception in the form of a white dephant. 
Such animal, being rate, is greatly prized and is classed 
as a saOred symbol of Buddhistic faith. The elephant<god. 
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Gaaeah is the Hindu god of wisdom, and the white elephant 
is only an improvement on him. 

Of the personal appearance of the Perfect One, we know 
directly very little. images, though Innumerable, give no 
clue to his %ure or features ; since they have been moulded 
according to the iype of features, prevalent in the country of 
the sculptor In some cases, they are allegorical and in all cases, 
unreliable. For instance, take the height. The images vary 
from a few inches to colossal height, say, up to 70 feet ; and 
the pious Buddhist verily believes that he was as tall as he is 
represented. They are even endowed with life. They ate mostly 
carved in stone, though some are made of gold, brass, marble, 
sandal-wood and clay, in varying postures, some recumbent, 
but mostly sedant or in the squatting position. 

As many of these statues stand singly, it is not possible 
to guess his height by comparison with other figures. They 
are all stated to be self-created, even by the artist who 
fashions them. So far then as his height is concerned, we 
have no reliable data. Prof. Monier-Williams thinks that Buddh 
was jirobably tall even for an up-countiy Indian, where the 
average of a man’s stature is about five feet eight or nine 
inches.(') He would then make Buddh a six-footer, but there 
is not the least justification for it. In the first place, the 
average height of an up-country Indian is not what the Professor 
has estimated it to be. In the second place, there is no 
reason to suppose that Buddh was above the average. On the 
other hand, if this were the fact, his earliest biographer would 
not have failed to notice it. On the contrary, in the ear- 
liest frescoes and paintings now extant, Buddh is not given 
any prominence in point of height. A conjecture has been 
hazarded that the Shakyas were a nomadic tribe who entered 
from Tibet and Northern Asia and that they became assimilated 
with the Aryan Hindu and were admitted into the Kshatriya 
caste. There is again no data for this, any more than for the 
conjecture that Buddh was a n(^ro because he is depicted as 
possessing curly hair ! (*) But even if there were, it would be 


(!) *• BvMhim " p, 477. 

(*) Seriously so beia^See feet noted in 


WillUme *• JSuMbiem, *’ 474 f.n. (S). 
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<me mote atgoment against aswimlng Bud^ to be of any bat 
the noimal height , since these immigiants {torn the K^orth 
belong to the Mongolian stock, and ate oidlnarily squat and 
aqaaie4>uilt people with their slanting eyes peculiar to 
that race. The Gurkha, who hails from Nepal, is probably 
the best known example of thk race. 

So much for the height. Turning next to his features we ate 
again confronted by a want of unanimity; though on this point, 
it is not so nmrked. The one organ which some of his images 
undoubtedly exaggerate is the ear, which in some is shown as 
long and reaching up to the shoulder.(*) Even in the colossal 
figure, discovered in Buddh-Gaya, which is bearing the year 
corresponding to 142 A.D., this abnormality is easily noticeable. 
But whether it was intended to be true to nature or was 
merely to symbolize a trait, one cannot say. The ears are 
elephantine, and actually touch the shoulder in the statues 
placed in the external niches of the Buddh-Gaya temple before 
its restoration. But the fact remains that other statues and 
images do not emphasize this aural deformity. 

That Buddh wore short hair after his renunciation may 
be taken for granted ; for had he not cut off his tresses widi 
his sword to signalize his abandonment of the world? 
Before that event, however, he wore long tresses, dressed 
and combed them and had them flowing down to the 
neck. It was the fashion in those days. Li the statues 
and images in which Gautam is depicted bare-headed, his short 
hairs are shown as curly, probably because the possession of 
curls was believed to be an auspicious sign.(*) But in most 
statues and images his head is coveted with a sertient-coil, as the 
emblem of eternity. ITie ascetic form of the Hindu god Shiv 
is represented as wearing a serpent withal. In the case of Buddh, 

it has the culded significance of commemorating the legend 

that during his period of meditation he was about to be over- 
whelmed by a stonn when the serpent Mesalind came to his 

(^) Tli» tlongation of the lobof U and otbar ornamentatioiia. 
probably inUnded to typify hU noble (*) M. WiUianw ** BudShum, * 
birth, ae loionf of noble bomes then 474 f,n. (3). 

wore heavy diaoue, ear pendante, ringa 
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lescue and coiled his body round him mid stietohed his hood 
over Ms head for shelter. The top of this coil shows a pio- 
tubeiance, which is a copy of the Hindu ascetic’s coil of hair, 
lied up in a fora-knot or a chignon. The eyes and the eye- 
brows in the statues are both of the curved Aryan type : so 
is the nose, in some — aquiline, in others flat — ^with the nostrils 
wide and protruding, and the bridge low. This is characteristic- 
ally marked in the second century statue, now in the Calcutta 
Museum. In this, the lips are carved tMck, — a trait reproduced 
in some later images. The general contour of the face, in 
these and other representations, is certainly of the handsome 
man he is described to be. Of this there can be no doubt ; 
and it can be concluded from the incidental references to his 
person in an ancient poem, wMch describes hds visit to Rajgrah 
after his renunciation, and the visit to Mm by its king, who 
dissuaded him from turning a monk, adding “ young, thou art 
and delicate, a lad in his first youth, fine is thy colour, like 
a high-born noble’s.” (^) And similarly, the first Brahman sage 
he went to, exclaimed ” Behold t see the noble appearance of 
that man ”(*) wMch meant tall and stately. But the art of 
statuary was never much advanced in India ; and the sculptor 
in every case, appears to have blended his notion of the Hindu 
ascetic practising Yoge, of which he has added allegorical trap- 
pings and given the whole the conventional appearance of 
mental abstraction. 

The common features of ail statues, however, are that they 
are invariably draped, the cloth covering the body the right 
shoulder being left bare, in striking contrast to the images of 
Mahabir — the founder of Jainism and the later Jain saints. It 
faitMuIly represents Qautam’s dissent from the combined doc- 
trines of the Hindu ascetic, as those of Ms contemporary 
founder of the Jain religion and his cousin Dev Dutt, who 
had, out of pique, joined that creed. In Nepal many images are 
found of Buddh holding the alms-bowl, but these are not 
common elsewhere. 

{i) " PnAhajja Stma‘' { 16oit«din {*) laNt FMor 79. 

Bhya Davids’ BuMMtm” 101. 
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The ffiudus apply a made of sandal-wood paste on their 
face as the symbol of dieir caste. Some of Buddh’s ima^ 
lepiesent this caste-mark on the fore-head, but it is certainly 
not true to life, as Buddh’s whole life was spent in decrying 
caste and its outward shoW: Not nakedness, not matted 

hair, not dirt, not fasting, not lying on the groimd, not smear- 
ing with ashes, not sitting motionless — can purify a mortal, who 
has not overcome desire8'”(^). 

Nothing is known, nor can be definitely ascertained of 
Qautam’s home-life after his marriage. The legends connected 
with his mental attitude towards tire great world, culminating 
in the decisive step he took in his twenty-ninth year, are how- 
ever, numerous. From their recital, they all appear to be 
apociyphal, but some of them will be given here to shew what 
treaders in the same path conceived to have been the punctuat- 
ing periods of his intervening life. They are all depicted in the 
ioltf Vistar. 

The years following his marriage were spent in the r^al splen- 
dour of an Oriental Court. Shuddhodhan had built for his Prince 
three palaces, in whicli to beguile bis time, adapted to the three 
seasons of the year. The women attendants regale him with 
dancing and music, which for the nonce turn Gautam’s thoughts 
away from his growing melancholy. But Gautam soon recovers 
himself. He feels sated with the pleasure offered to him. He 
yearns tor a change. His father had taken care to see that 
the young Prince was made a prisoner in bis own home. He 
was surrounded by courtiers, attendants, sentinels and guards, 
while he was free to enjoy “the five incomparable kinds of 
love, mrd the young women were always near him with music, 
song and dance.”(’‘) Even the gods are seduced by this .company; 
but Gkmtam feels satiated, and other thoughts awaken in him , and 
he orders his chariot to go to the pleasure-garden. He emerges 
from the gate of his palace, headed by a military escort of soldiers, 
clearing the wi^ with drawn swords in hand. The carriage and 
pair is driven by a <^i>achman, while an attendant holds a golden 
umbiriia over him. His retinue follow him, but as he pro- 


(^) Bhammapad, 


<*) LalU VUkur Plate 56 p. 61. 
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oeeds to his palaoe, he leodves the fiist diook of his life : for 
he sees in fimit of him cm the road an old man, aged, worn 
out, with swollen veins on his body and broken teeth, wrinkled 
and gr^'haired, bent, crool^ as a root, broken, leaning on 
a stick, feeble, without youth, his throat uttering inarticulate 
scmnds, his body bent and supported by a staff, trembling in 
all his limbs and pi^s of limba”(*) Seeing this decrepit 
figure, Gautun inquired of his charioteer : ** What human form 
is this, so miserable and so distressing, the like of which I 
have never seen before T.” The charioteer replied : “ This is 
what is called an old man.” 

It is curious that the Prince required the charioteer to 
tell him what every child would know ; and the Prince was a 
BckUrisatv sent down from Heaven for the salvation of 
mattkind. But such is the legend, this and others to follow. 

The Prince inquired : And what is the exact meaning 

of this expression ‘old ’ 

The charioteer arrswered : '* Old age implies the loss of 
bodily power, decay of the vital functions, and failure of mind 
and memory. This poor man before you is old and approaching 
bis end.” 

Then asked the Prince : '* Is this law univeitial ?.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, " this is the common lot of all living 
creatures. All that is bom, must die.”(*) 

On another occasion, as he was proceeding to his pleasure 
garden, be saw on the road a man sick of a disease, overcome 
by hot fever, his body exhausted, soiled by his own excreta, 
without any one to help him, without dielter and breathing with 
difficulty. 

The Prince inquired of bis charioteer : “ Who is this un- 
happy being ? ” The charioteer replied : ” This is a sick man, 
and such sickness is commtm to all.” 


(^) Lain Vitktr Phie 66 p. 6S. hnt are taken from the Ghineee venwn of 

(S) The detaile in this and the next Abhtnisk Kraman Suira (Beal*a iranaia^ 
three legenda are not in the LatH Vif$ar: Uan), 
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On his third round he saw a dead man carried on a biei. 

Then asked the Prince : “ Who is this, home onwa^ 
on his bed, covered with strangely cdoured garments, sur- 
rounded by people weeping and lamenting?” 

" This ” replied the charioteer, " is called a dead body, 
he has ended his life ; he has no further beauty of form a^ 
no desires of any kind ; he is one with the stones and the 
felled tree ; he is Uke a ruined wall, or fallen leaf ; no more 
shall he see bis father or mother, brother or sister, or either 
relatives ; his body is dead, and yout body also must c<»ne 
to this.” 

On the fourth occasion the Prince saw a monk standing 
on the road, quiet, tranquil, full of discretion and self-control, 
not allowing his glance to wander, nor looking farther than 
the length of a yoke, having attained the path that brings 
peace of mind and honour, showing that peace of mind in his 
forward and his backward steps, peace of mind in the looking 
and the turning away of his eyes, peace of mind in his bend- 
ing and his stretching, peace of mind in the wearing of his 
coat, begging-bowl and monk’s frock. 

“ Who is this?” the Prince inquired. “ This man,” said the 
charioteer, " devotes himself to charity, and restrains his appe- 
tites and his bodily desires. He hurts nobody, but does good 
to all, and is full of sympathy for all.” 

Then the Prince asked the ascetic to give an account of 
his condition. 

He replied : — I am called a hmnoless ascetic ; I have for- 
saken the world, relatives and friends ; I seek deliverance for 
mysdf ami desire the atdvation of all creatures, and I do harm 
to none.” 

The sight of the m<mk, uncared-for and still care-free, had 
fired his imaginatian, and would have led to his immediate 
rmundation, were it not for the fact that as he mounted his 
chariot, he redyed jAe tidings of the birth of a scm. He says: 
” Rahida is botn to me, a fetter has been forged for me.” 
I|e returns home ; and as he alights from his ear, his eyes 
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fall upon a princess standing on the balcony of the palace. 
Seeing him, she exclaims : ** Happy the repose of the mother, 
happy the repose of the father, happy the repose of the wife, 
whose is such a husband.” The prince thinks to himself — 
" Well might she say that a blessed repose enters the hearts of 
mothei, when she beholds such a son, and blessed repose 
enters the heart of a father and the heart of a wife. But 
when comes the repose which brings happiness to the heart ?” — 
to which he himself gives the answer — ' When the fire of lust 
is extinguished, when the fire of hatred and infatuation is 
Extinguished, when ambition, error, and all sins and sonows 
are extinguished, then the heart finds happy repose.” 

Moved by his own thoughts, the Prince approached his 
father and said ‘ " I wish to become a wandering asc^ic(^) 
and to seek Nirvan ; all worldly things. Oh King ! 
are changeable and transitory.” The King wished to divert 
the young Prince’s thoughts by reinforcing the women’s apart- 
ments, and ordered : ” Let music never cease ; let all ^ds 
of play and amusement be provided simultaneously. Let the 
women use all their powers of attraction and bewitch the Prince, 
so that his spirit is dimmed by pleasure, and he will not go 
away to wander as a monk.” 

But the King soon found this unavailing ; for, Qautam, 
who had decided to become a monk, said to himself: “ It would 
not become me and would shew ingratitude, were I to leave 
without informing the King, and without taking his consent.” 
He entered the palace and presented himself before the King, 
and spake, “ Hinder me no more, and be not sorrowful thereat, 
for the hour of my departure, O King, is come. Therefore 
be content, 0 Prince, thou and thy people and thy realm.” 

The King endeavoured to turn hinr from his purpose and 
fought against his son’s desire; but finding him obdurate, he 
at ^t gave way and spake : “ It is thy desire to bring by re- 
demption salvaticm to the world ; let the aim thou hast set 
before thee be achieved.” 

(i) 
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Next morning the King called together the whole company 
of Siakyas and apprised them of the matter : “ The Prince will 
depart ; what must now be done ?” The Shakyas answered : 
“ We will keep guard over him, 0 King ; — ^for why, we are a 
great company of Shakyas and he is but alone. How wh all he 
be able to force a way to depart ?” The guards were accordingly 
doubled and the sensuous pleasures increased. But Gautam 
felt that in the midst of life he was in death. He beheld the 
sight of his women lying dead in sleep, “ some with their gar- 
ments tom away, others with dishevelled hair, some whose 
ornaments were all fallen off, others with broken diadems, srane 
whose shoulders were bruised, and others with naked limbs, and 

mouths awry and squinting eyes and some slobbering ” 

“ And meditating on the idea of purity, and penetrating the 
idea of impurity, he saw that from the sole of the foot to the 
orown.of the head, the body originates in impurity, iscompounded 
of impurity, and exhales impurity without end.” At this timA 
he spoke this verse : ” 0 hell of living beings, with many en- 
trances ; dwelling-place of death and age, what wise man 
having looked thereon, would not consider his own body to 
be his enemy ?” 

He had now finally made up his mind to renoimce the world. 
At midnight he roused his faithful charioteer — Chandak from 
his sleep, and said : “ Quick, Chandak, delay not, bring me my 
prince of horses decked with all his ornaments. My salvation 
is about to be fulfilled ; and this day will it surely be accmn- 
plished.” Chamfok naturally felt grieved to hear these words, 
and wished to dissuade his young master from taking such step. 
But Gautam was firm. He said “ Discourage me now no more, 
Chandak, bring my Kanthak caparisoned without delay.” 
Chandak had no option but to obey. The horse was ready and 
so was the rider. No, not yet. For, as Gautam emeiged 
from his bed-chamber, a thought crossed him : “ I will see my 
child — " It was just seven days old. (^) And he retraced 
his steps to his wife’s bed-chamber and found her sleeping on 
a flower-strewn coddk, with her hand spread over the child’s 
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head. Then the thought occurred to him : “ U I move her hand 
from hie head to clat^ my child, she will awake.” He reflected : 
“ Distressing is life at home, a state of impurity ; freedom is in 
leaving home.” While he reflected thus he left home. 

“ The ascetic Glautam has gone from home into homeless- 
ness, while still young, yotmg in years, in the bloom of youthful 
strength, in the flrst freshness of life. The ascetic Gautam, 
although his parents did not wish it, although they sived tears 
and wept, has had Ms hair and beard shaved, has put on yellow 
garments, and has gone from his home into homelessness.” 

Gautam was 29 when he left his home. 



CHAPTER V 


THE QBEAT RENUNCIATION. 

Skven years of Preparation. 

It has already been seen that in leaving the comforts of 
home to the discomforts of a nomadic life, Gautam was follow* 
ing the inculcations of the Hindu scriptures which divide 
the life of a Brahman into three stages — ^the last being spent in 
the wood. That stage had come in the life of Gautam, for he 
had passed his childhood in study, and his youth as a house- 
holder, the termination of which is marked not by the lap.8e of 
years but by the birth of a son— -which is a signal for the father 
to depart. (*) The third stage is to be passed in the forest, in 
contemplation and study, and preparation for the hereafter. 
He was to feed on roots and fruits and practise the severest 
austmity. This was the stage of Van-prasih. (*) The fourth 
and last stage was that of a Sanyasi. (^) He is then presumably 
old and infirm ; but would eat nothing but what was given to 
him unasked and abide not more than <5he day in any village, 
lest the vanities of the world should ‘find entrance in his heart. 
He must, of course, abstain from intoxicating drinks, practise 
charity, curb his desires and keep his mind fixed on contempla- 
tion and study ; for, “ what is this world ? It is even as the bough 
of a tree, on which a bird rests for a night, and in the morning 
flies away.” {*) 

It is this life that Gautam’ a thoughts had turned to, when 
he experienced the wretchedness and misery of man. And it 
is, therefore, to the Brahmans that he first directed his steps. 
And as he left his home, on that lonely dark night, accompanied 
by bis horseman — Chandak, with a drawn sword at the rear, 

<^) Accordii^; to stage is (*) Sk. Fanr —forest. Prtuth — dweller; 

reached In ^he case of a BMxmBn on the Forest dweller", 
procreation of a son — {Bianu VI — 2 Jones (•) Sk. Sanyas — nsoetioisin. 

Tr. p. 1 19) and in the case of other castes. (t) He himself had undergone a similar 
when a person sees ** the child of his exporienoe in a previous life. 6 JaaBak 
ohild.” JifanuVI— 2<Jofi«srr. 116). No, 639 ; (CowA) I9--37. 
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Gautam said to himself : do I want a horseand a hoiseman 

to aooompany me ? And why do I want these ornaments ? And 
why do I need these flowing tresses and this gorgeous attire 7” 
So, as he emerged from the city-gate and was well clear of it, he 
stopped his horse, removed the tiara from his head and cut off 
his hair with a sword. He undraped himself ; and collecting 
the tiara and the ornaments in a bundle, delivered them to 
Ohandak, and proceeded alone on foot. As he proceeded, a 
thought struck him, “ I have parted with my tiara and other 
ornaments. Why do I don this gorgeous attire ?” Meanwhile, 
he met a hunter passing his way. He wore a russet dress. He 
proposed to him the exchange of garments, saying : “If thou, 
worthy man, givest me thy russet dress, I will give thee these 
Kaushik robes.” He answered : “ Those garments suit you and 
these suit me.” Gautam implored him to make the exchange, 
and finally it was made. He donned the garb of a hermit and 
then proceeded to the cells of two Brahman hermits by name 
ShaldandPadmawho gave him food and shelter, but no mental 
instruction. 

Meanwhile, as was to be expected, when the King heard 
next morning of his son’s disappearance, he was disconsolate. 
Chandak strolled back with the empty horse and told him of 
the Prince’s disappearance in the forest. The entire household 
went into mourning, and Gautam’ s wife reminded the King 
of the monaichs of old, including his own ancestors, who had 
gone into the forest with their wives. At any rate, for the sake 
of his child, he should not have left her alone. The wailings of the 
people, as they heard of the news, added to the wild cries of the 
King’s household. A search-party was organized to find him ; 
and the minister with the family-priest, “ beaten by the King 
with his scourge of tears,” mounted their steeds and made a 
dash for the forest, where they met one Bhaigava Brahman, who 
informed the party that Gautam had gone towards Arao seeking 
liberation. Thither they went and found him, and persuaded 
him to return, if only for the sake of his father, wife and child. 
But Gautam was obdurate. He said, “ Who would not wish to 
see his dear kindred, if but this separation from beloved ones 
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did not exist ? But who can avoid sepaiation, since parting is 
inevitably fixed in the course of time for all beings, just as for 
travellers who have joined company on the road. What wise man 
would cherish sorrow when he loses h's kindred, even though 
he loves them ? Leaving hie kindred in another world, he de- 
parts hither ; and having stolen away from them here, he goes 
forth once more — such is the lot of mankind.” To which the 
minister replied, “ Surely the mind is not very penetrating, or 
it is unskilled in examining duly, wealth and pleasure — ^when, 
for the sake of an unseen result, thou departest, disregarding 
a visible end. Some say that there is another birth, others con- 
fidently assert that there is not : since then the matter is all 
in doubt, is it not light to enjoy the good fortune which comes 
into thy hand ? Tf there is a life hereafter, we shall enjoy in it 
as we can, but if there be no life, then there is liberation without 
any effort. Some say there is a future life without the possibility 
of liberation ; that it is its inherent property, and that all this 
world arises spontaneously, and that all our effort is in vain.” 
He then quoted the example of Ram and other classic heroes who 
returned home after their exi le. But Gautam said that they Avere 
no authorities ; for, in determining duty ” how canst thou quote 
an authority of those who have broken their vows ?” He con- 
cluded : “ Even the sun may fall to the earth, even the motmtain 
Haimavat may lose its firmness ; but never would I return to 
my home as a man of the world, with no knowledge of the truth, 
and my senses only alert for external objects. I would enter 
the blazing fire, but not my house with my purpose unfulfilled.” 
The party had no option but to leave. They, however, left emis- 
saries in disguise to follow Gautam and watch his movements. 

For some time he stayed on a mountain near Gaya, and then 
in his wanderings he fell upon a beautiful village, Uruvila, by 
the bank of the river Niranjan with clear water, good landing 
places, with, fine trees and thickets and set on all sides with 
meadows and villages. He was pleased with this specimen of 
^Ivan beaU:fy emdjckoided to make it his abode. C) From here 
he appears, to have made excursions to other places in quest of 

(1) Lali$ vMtar, p. 8A ; 96e 177 p09t. 
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knowledge. He first decided to pay a visit and discuss perso- 
nally the rival doctrines with their reputed exponents. He 
had already visited the Brahmans of the orthodox school, whose 
tenets of securing liberation by the offering of sacrifice and 
subjecting the body to mortification, he had no difficulty in 
rejecting as worthy of no serious thought. He next tried to 
come to grips with the renowned teacher of Sankhya Philosophy. 
Such an one was Arad Kalap, a sage of repute, who was also a 
religious preceptor to three hundred pupils. He lived in the great 
kingdom of Vaishali. Gautam appears to have been attracted to 
this man, because he was reputed to have enjoined poverty and 
the subjugation of the senses — as distinguished from self-torture 
and the practice of Yoge. Arad Kalap saw him from afar, and 
was fascinated by Gautam’s tall and stately appearance, so 
that he exclaimed to his disciples : “ Behold : see the noble 
appearance of that man.” And they said : “ Truly we see it. 
It is very m vrvellous.” Gautam went to this Brahman and said, 
“ 1 seek to become a Brakman scholar of Arad Kalap.” The 
latter replied : “ Do so, Gautam, according to that teaching of 
the law by which a devout son of good family may acquire the 
knowledge with little trouble.” One of the pupils brought him, 
as is the custom, a jug of water for the stranger to drink. He 
now settled down as a disciple of Arad for the study of his 
doctrine of life and its problems. 

It is not clear how long he stayed with this tutor ; but he bad 
little difficulty in mastering his doctrine, and said so to his pre- 
ceptor, who raised him to the rank equal to his own. 

Arad was a dualist and a follower of Sankhya philosophy. 
He expounded its main doctrine to Giautam : “ The evolvent 
and the evolute ; birth, old age and death, know that this has 
been called the reality by us : ^oism, intellect and the unmani- 
fested being — the evolvents, and the external objects— the. 
evolutes, of which the soul possesses the knowledge. That 
which is bom and grows old, is bound and dies— is to be known 
as the manifested and its contrary is the unmanifested. Ego 
manifests Kself by the ccmsciousness of its actions e.y., ‘ I say,’ 

' 1 know,* * I go.’ There can be no ^ect without a cause. 
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Knowledge of lour things ensures liberatiim. Knowledge of the 
illuminated and the unilluminated, the manifested and the 
unmanifested. The soul that can distinguish these attains to the 
immortal sphere. Vedic sacrifices are vain.” Gautam enquired 
whether the liberation of the soul implied its absolution from 
the routine of births and deaths, — to which the seer replied in 
the negative. He said: “ Even though the pure soul is declared 
to be ‘ liberated,’ yet so long os the soul remains, there can be 
no absolute abandonment of it.” (^) Gautam was seeking that 
liberation which would free the soul from the cycle of births 
and deaths. He was, therefore, not satisfied with the exponent 
of the Sankhya doctrine of life and, therefore, left his tutor for 
Magajfh, or the country round about Benares and then to Raj- 
grab, a town near Gaya, where he settled down on the slopes of 
Fandav mountain. 

It will be observed that Kashi or Benares had in Gautam’ s 
time already acquired a reputation for its learning, and Gautam, 
who was out to study, should have naturally drifted southward 
from his home to the city on the bank of the holy Ganges ; but he 
avoided the maelstrom of a city-life, and chose the more secluded 
spots of Sanskrit learning. At any rate, spending a y^r un- 
profitably elsewhere, he went to !l^jgrah kingdom, to which 
place he had been drawn by the name of Rudrak, who had seven 
hundred pupils, and whom he wished to see. There he was seen 
one morning, entering with a begging-bowl and monk’s frock “ to 
b^ with peace of mind in my forward steps and in my backward 
steps, in my looks, in the bending and stretching of my body, 
with peace of mind in the wearing of ray coat, begging-bowl 
and monk’s frock, not allowing my senses to become excited, 
or my mind to contemplate exterior things, as an automaton, 
as he who carries a cask of oil, seeing no further than the length 
of a 3mke. When the dwellers in Rajgrah saw me, they mar- 
velled.” (*) 

The news of Gautam’ s arrival was carried to the King. 
He was told that the new mendicant lived at the foot of the 
mountain, to which king Bimbeshwar proceeded with his people. 

Bviihn Oharitra, 40 8.B.E.. 130,131. (>) LalH Viator, 8' . 
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He saw that Gautam had spread gi-ass upon which he was seated 
in the contemplative posture, “ his 1^ crossed, immoveable 
as the Meru. ”(*) After siduting bis feet, the King told him 
that he had a strong friendship with his father’s family, come 
down by inheritance and that therefore, he ventured to give 
him advice. He added : “ When I consider thy wide-spread 
race, b< ginning with the Sun, thy fresh youth, and thy con- 
spicuous beauty, — ^whence comes this resolve of thine, so out 
of all harmony with the rest, set wholly on a mendicant’s life, 
not on a kingdom ?” (*) “ If, therefore, gentle youtn, through 
thy love for thy father thou desirest not thy paternal kingdom 
in thy generosity — ^then, at ‘any rate, thy choice must not be 
excused accepting forthwith one-half of my kingdom.” (*) 
He added that if his aim is to attain heavenly bliss, then let him 
offer sacrihees, as it has been bis family’s immemorial custom.f*) 
Gautam thanked the King for his generous and friendly offer ; 
but, he added that success in pleasure thwarts effort — and “ As 
for the common opinion — ^pleasures are enjoyments, none of 
them when examined, is worthy of being enjoyed; fine garments 
and the rest are only the accessories of things ; they are to be 
regarded as merely the remedies for pain. Water is desired 
for allaying thirst, food in the same way for removing hunger, 
a house for keeping off the wind, the beat of the sun and the rain ; 
and dress foe keeping off the cold and to cover one’s nakedness. 
External objects, therefore, are to human beings means for 
remedying pain, not in themselves sources of enjoyment ; what 
wise man would allow that he enjoys those delights, which are 
only used as remedies ? He who, when burned with the heat 
of bilious fever, maintains that cold appliances are an enjoyment, 
when he is only engaged in alleviating pain, — ^he indeed might 
give the name of enjoyment to pleasures.” Then turning to the 
sacrifice, he added : ” And as for what thou saidest, ‘ be diligent 
in sacrifices for religion, such as are worthy of thy race, and bring 
a glorious fruit,’ — ^honour to such sacrifices ! I desiie not that 
fruit which is sought by causing pain to others ! To kiU a 


(1) Mtru in the luiiie of • mooBtain. (*) BuMM Ciaitra p. 107, §t6. 

(«) Bvddh OiarUra, 40 S.B.E. p. 107. («) i6., pp. 109, 110, fSO. 

{ 23 . 
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helpless victim through a wish for future reward — ^it would be an 
unseemly action for a merciful-hearted good man, even if the 
reward of the sacrifice were eternal ; but what if, after all, it is 
subject to decay? And even if true religion did not consist 
in quite another rule of conduct, by self-restraint, moral practice 
and a total absence of passion, — still it would not' be seemly to 
follow the rule of sacrifice, where the highest reward is described 
as attained only by slaughter.”!*) He then added that he was 
not to be lured into a course of action for future reward, as his 
mind did not delight in future births. He told the King that 
he had come to see Rudrak, who proclaimed liberation. 

Now, Rudrak was a philosophical Nihilist, because his 
intellect could not fathom the essence of either spirit or matter. 
This did not satisfy Gautam, who was looking out for an escape 
from the tyraimy of re-incamation. He left his hermitage 
and repaired to the neighbouring town of Gaya, where he fixed 
his lonely habitation on the bank of Niranjan. Five 
mendicants came to join him. He had now collected sufficient 
experience of the different systems of philosophy, but wished 
to give the orthodox system one more trial. 

He decided to practise self-mortification, by fasting and 
other acts of self-denial. He did so for a long period 
of six years, but as he was no nearer his goal, he reflected 
to himself : “ This is not the way, to passionlessness, nor 
to perfect knowledge, nor to liberation ; that was certainly 
the true way which I found at the root of the Jambu (*) 
tree. But that cannot be .attained by one who has lost 

his strength wearied with hunger, thirst, and fatigue, 

with his mind no longer self-possessed through fatigue ; how 
should one, who is not absolutely calm, reach the end which 
is to be attained by his mind ? True calm is properly obtained 
by the constant satisfaction of the seiues ; the mind’s self- 
possession is only obtained by the senses being perfectly sati^ 
fied. True mentation is produced in him whose mind is 
self-pOBsessed aiid'al rest ; to him whose thoughts are en^ed 

Buddh CAaritra, 49 S.B.E. pp. (*)“ Bose Apple”. 

120 . 121 . 
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in meditation, the exercise oi perfect contemplation begins at 
once. By contemplation are obtained those conditions through 
arhioh is eventually gained that supreme calm, undecaying, 
immorta state, which is so hard to be realized.” (*) 

Having decided to resume his wonted life, he took a bath, 
and from the hands of a fair milk-maid, by name Nanu'bala — 
daughter of the head herdsman, he drank milk, and then 
proceeded to the root of a Filial tiee(*) the ground of which 
was carpetted with young grass. There he sat in his sedent 
posture, exclaiming, “ I will not rise from this position on the 
earth until I have obtained my utmost aim”. Mar— the 
Demon, tried to tempt him, and employed his three sons — 
Confusion, Gaiety and Pride, and his three daughters, — Lust, 
Delight and Thirst to seduce him from his purpose. Seduction 
failing, he tried intimidation and coercion. But the sage 
withstood their blandishments and repulsed their attacks. And 
“ then by that divine, perfectly pure sight, he beheld the 
whole world as in a spotless mirror. As he saw the various 
transmigrations and re-births of the various beings, with their 
several lower or higher merits from their actions, compassion 
grew up more with him. These living beings, under the 
influence of evil actions, pass into wretched worlds — ^those 
others, under the influence of good actions, go forward in 
heaven. If man only knew that such was the consequence 
of selfishness, he would always give to others even pieces of 
his own body”. He then reflected that men’s minds are ruled 
by desire— the desire to live. Desire arises where there is 
sensation, and sensation is produced by contact, and contact 
arises through the six organs of the senses, and these arise 
in the organism, where there is incipient consciousness, whi^ 
arises from later impressions left by former actions, which ago-fa 
arise from ignorance ; and Inversely, b ^inning from ignorance 
follows the same sequence. “ Thus ignorance is declared to 
be the root of the great trunk of pain by all the wise ; 
therefore, it is to be stopped by those who seek liberation”. 

Ji! f 8 B.E. 134. “ AstM* Im6.” 

(*) Fw\u rtltgtofa", in pali— 
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Thus he, the holy one, sitting there, on his seat of grass 
at the root of the tree, pondering, by his own efforts, 
attained at last perfect knowledge.”(') “Then the Buddh, 
mounted on a throne, up in the air to tiie height of seven 
palm>ttees, addressed all those Nrinitt Bodhisatvs, illu* 
mining their minds : ‘ Ho ! Ho I listen ye to the words of me, 
who have now attained perfect knowledge ; everything is 
achieved by meritorious works ; therefore, as long as existence 
lasts, acquire merit’”.(®) And then he spake these words which 
were the first he uttered at the moment of his attaining 
Buddhliood Looking for the maker of this tabernacle, 
I have run through a course of many births, not finding him ; 
and painful is birth again and again. But now, maker of the 
tabernacle, thou hast been seen ; thou shalt. not make up this 
tabernacle again. All thy rafters are broken, thy ridge-pole 
is sundered ; the mind, approacliing the eternal, has attained 
to the extinction of all desires.”(®) 

This was his Enlightenment. — Let us pause to consider how 
this enlightenment came, which shaped the course of all his 
future career. Buddh had left the easy life of the palace to seek 
salvation for human suffering. He had been to the most ac- 
credited teachers of his religion. Like them he had led a life of 
severest austerity, passed it in fasting and penance and the 
practice of Yoge, which, it was believed, would open the pores of 
the human mind to receive revelation. It did not come. His six 
years had been spent in a vain pursuit for direct knowledge. 
But by a sudden flash of his mind, while seated under a pipal 
tree, he received by inspiration what had been denied to him 
by revelation. He saw the whole chart of life before him ; — 
why it arose, and why it ended, and what was the root-cause 
of human suffering: It was desire which was rooted in 
selfishness and its salve was a life of self*denial. That was all 
he then leaxnt, and that was all he ever strove to teach. The 
truth he had learnt was an elementary trtith, a truth which, 

(1) OkarMM, 4V 6 .B.E., p. ISS. »f • liiailar rmanciation in ha pact life 11 

(*)A.. p. ISS. /<Mliiis(Uam».)llo.l81;p.eO— 63.16., Vl 

i^Btummapad, XI— 163, 164 1 10 (ComO.) No. 638/639; pp. 1—37. 

p. 4S. The MMer rBCOunted hi^itory 
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a little attention to human p^ohology, might have taught him 
even in his own palace. But the great truth which he could 
not have then leamt, and learnt only by experience , — wm the 
vanity of human assumption that mental abstraction brings 
the soul in direct contact with the eternal Soul, and opens the 
gate-way to omniscience. That was a disillusionment which 
accompanied the enlightenment. It taught him another 
psychological fact, viz., tliat knowledge cannot be acquired 
by the mere exercise of the will, and that it required the 
exercise of the mind. It decided him to teach the Golden Buie 
of taking a middle course in life — the middle path between 
sacrifice and sensuality. Sacrifices and penance did not bring 
divine wisdom ; sensuality pushed it further remote. The ideal 
life was the life which, while abandoning the form and cere- 
monial of the conventional creed, operated on the mind, 
and cleansed it of the cob-webs of priestly indoctrinated belief — 
that no effort of the mind was necessary to attain to the height 
of true wisdom, and that the life — that is and is to be — could 
be eimobled by burnt sacrifices and self-immolation, or that 
indulgence in the sensuous pleasures was conducive to its real 
or final liappiness. The enlightenment gave him the grip of 
the real cause of human sorrow, and the middle path suggested 
its remedy. These two facts became the main pivot of his 
teaching. They still remain the cardinal points of his doctrine. 

The tree under which Gautam became “ the Buddh”, 
or, the Enlightened One, has become known to history as the 
Mahabodhi ( ' ) tree or the tree of great knowledge. 

After discx>vering the key to salvation, Buddh sat cross- 
legged on the ground under the Bodhi tree, for seven days 
absorbed in meditation and enjoying the bliss of enlightenment. 
“ Thus passed tliat period of seven days which is designated 
the ‘ ailment of Joy. ’(*) During this week he is stated to have 
formulated the law of causation which he sta^ in a sorites: 
“ Fkhu ignorance ccnnes the combination of formations 

(1) Sk. JtfaAa-great, : alio " Bo-tico'*' 

caliod **Bodhi trc9*’ and ahorUncd into ('-*) 49 8.B.E. p. 159. 
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of tendencies ; (*) from such formations comes consciousness ; (*) 
from consciousness, individual being; (*) from individual 
being, the six organs of senses ; from the six oigans, contact ; 
from contact, sensation ; (*) from sensation, desire ; (’) from 
desire, clinging to life ; (*) from clinging to life, continuity of 
becoming ; (^) from continuity of becoming, birth, from birth, 
decay and death ; fiom decay and death, suffering : 

And inversely, in the following oatechisra : — 

Q. What is the cause of misery and suffering ? 

A. Old age and death. 

Q. What is the cause of old age and death ? 

A. Birth. 

Q. Of Birth ? 

A. Continuity of becoming. 

Q. Of continuity of becoming ? 

A. Clinging to life. 

Q. Of clinging to life ? 

A. Desire. 

Q. Of desire ? 

A. Sensation or perception. 

Q, Of Sensation 7 

A. Contact with the object of senses. 

Q. Of contact with objects 7 
A. The organs of sense. 

Q. Of the organs 7 

A. Name and form of individual being. 

Q. Of name and form 7 
A, Consciousness. 

Q. Of consciousness 7 

/( . Combination of formations of tendencies t.e. proclivities 
and individual tendencies or character derived from 
previous births. 

Q. Of such formationB 7 
A. Ignorance. 

(^) Sk. Santiar SanUiaro, aee {*) Sk. IVdanu— feeling. 

Qloit. (•) Sk. WrUhm : luafc, thint, ciisin«. 

(S) 8k. (]ify;xt»'-<3oaMiouiii«ti--Knowledk«. Sk. ** Vpttdan\ 

(*) Sk. Namntp — ** Name, and form**. (f) 8k. Bhuv, 
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It will be seen that this chain of causation has already 
been set out before. It has been again repeated here because 
it occupies an important place in the Buddhist doctrine and 
is abridged in its creed, found carved on Buddhist edicts : 
“ Conditions (or laws) of existence which proceed from a cause, 
the cause of these hath the Buddh explained, as also the cessa- 
tion of them. Of such Truths is the Great Shraman the 
Teacher.” 

Next he meditated for another seven days under a banyan 
tree. It is there that a Brahman put him che question “ Who 
is a true Brahman*? ” .4nd the answer given was : ” One 
free from evil and pride ; .self-restrained, learned and pure.” 

Then he meditated for another seven days under another 
tree ; and it was then that a heavy storm was raised to 
distract his thoughts ; but the serpent — Musalind, protected 
him by coiling himself round him. and he spread his hood over 
his he»d to shelter him from the rain. The storm raged for 
seven days, during which the King of serpents remained coiled, 
and the ascetic unmoved. When the storm mrded, Buddh 
exclaimed : “ Happy is the seclusion of the satisfied man, who 
has learnt and seen the truth.” 

Yet another week was passed under the tree Rajraina. 

These represent the four ” Dhyans ” or meditations 
symbolizing the four stages of prepress in the path to knowledge. 
These Dhyans are nothing more than the Hindu Yoge(*) already 
discussed. 

The secret that Buddh had obta.ined, — the treasure that 
he had sought and found — ^is the key to Nirvan which must 
be left' to be set out in the sequel. 

For the present, we are here concerned only with the broad 
incidents of his monastic life. Buddh was now 36. 


(^) Sk. Yvj ( SSI ) to join. Tlte joining 
of human soul with the Divina spirit 
broii^t about by intonaa oonoantratios; 


See Rig Veda III->62g 10; Jfanu Vl^M. 
Bhagwtd Qda, 
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FROM BU&BHHOOD TO RETURN ROME. 

Ttoelve yean of Ministry. 

Gatitam had now found the object of his quest. This 
“ became known to the denizens of Heaven and to the Evil 
Powers below.” The former had been throughout encouraging 
and helping him in his mission. The latter were as active in 
thwarting his plan. But the power of Good at last having 
triiunphed over the power of Evil, the latter still strove to 
st.rike a bargain with the Victor. That was a time when 
Buddh’s mind was wavering whether he should keep his great 
discovery to himself or proclaim it to the world. During his 
four weeks of fasting and cogitation, he had made one fact 
clear to himself, -r—that he had discovered tlie tnie path. But 
should he tread it alone ? — ^he had not decided. The Mahavagga 
thus describes his mental attitude : — 

“ Then in the mind of the Blessed Qne, who was alone, 
and had retired into solitude, the following thought arose : 

I have penetrated this doctrine which is profound, difficult 
to per(!eive and to understand, which brings quietude of heart, 
which is exalted, which is unattainable by reasoning, abstruse, 
intelligible (only) to the wise. Tnese people, on the other hand, 
are given to desire, intent upon desire, delighting in desire. To 
these people, therefore, who are given to desire, intent upon 
desire, delighting in desire, the law of causality and the chain 
of causation will be a matter difficult to understand ; most 
difficult for them to understand will be also the extinction of all 
f.amekars, the gett^ rid of all the sub-strata of existence, 
the destruction df /ilsdre, the absence of passion, quietude of 
heart, Nirvan. Now if I proclaim the doctrine, and other 
men are not able to understand my preaching, there would result 
but weariness and annoyance to me. ’ 
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“ And then the following ...staums, unheaid before, 

occurred to the Blessed One : V?ith great jiains have I acquired 
it. Enough ! Why should 1 now proclaim it ? This doctrine 
will not be eaiE^ to understand to beings that are lost in lust 
and hatred.’ 

‘ Given to lust, surrounded with thick darkness, they will 
not see what is repugnant (to their minds), abstruse, profound, 
difficult to perceive and subtle.’ 

“ When the Blessed pne pondered over this matter, his 
mind became inclined to remain in quiet and not to preach 
the doctrine. Then Brahm Sahampati, understanding by the 
power of his mind the reflection which had arisen in the mind 
of the Blessed One, thought: ‘Alas! the woild perishes! 
Alas! the world is destroyed! if the mind of the Tathagat, 
of the holy, of the absolute Sambuddh, inclines itiself to remain 
in quiet, and not to preach the doctrine.’ 

“ Then Brahm Sahampati disappeared from Brahm’s world, 
and appeared before the Blessed One (as quickly) as a strong 
man might stretch his bent arm out, or draw back his out- 
stretched ami. 

“And Brahm Sahampati adjusted his upper robe so as 
to cover one shoulder, and putting his right knee on the ground, 
raised his joined hands towards the Blessed One, and said to 
the Blessed One : ‘ Lord, may the Blessed One preach the 
doctrine ! may the Perfect One preach the doctrine ! there are 
beings whose mental eyes are darkened by scarcely any dust ; 
but if they do not hear the doctrine, they cannot attain salvation. 
These will understand the doctrine. ’ 

“ Thus spoke Brahm Sahampati ; and when he had thus 
spoken, he further said: ‘The Dhamm hitherto manifested 
in the country of Magadh has been impure, thought out by 
contaminated men. But do thou now open , the door of the 
Immortal, let them hear the doctrine discovered the 
Spotless One*’ 

“ ‘As a man standing on a rock, on mountain’s top, 
might overlook the people all around, tiius, 0 wise One, 
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ascending to the liighest palace of Truth, look down, All* 
seeing One, upon the people lost in suffering, overcome by 
Mrth and decay,— thou, who has freed thyself from suffering.’ 

“‘Arise, 0 hero, O victorious Onel Wander through 
the world, 0 leader of the pilgrim band, who thyself art free 
from doubt. May the Blessed One preach the doctrine ! 
there will be people who can understand it.’ 

‘When he had spoken thus, the Blessed One said to 
Brahin Sahampati : The following thought, Brahm, has 

occurred to me : ‘I have penetrated this doctrine 

When I imndered over this matter, Brahm, my mind became 
inclined to remain in quiet, and not to preach the doctrine.’ 

“ And a second time Brahm Sahampati said to the Blessed 
One: ‘Lord, may the Blessed One preach the doctrine!’ And 
for the second time the Blessed One said os before to Brahm 
Sahampati : 

“ And a third time Brahm Sahampati said to the Blessed 
One : ‘ Lord, may the Blessed One preach the doctrine ! ’ 

“Then the Blessed One, when he had heard Brahm’s 
solicitation, looked, full of compassion towards sentient beings, 
over the world, with his (all-perceiving) eye of a Buddh. 
And the Blessed One, looking over the world with his eye of 
a Buddii, saw beings, whose mental eyes were darkened by 
scarcely any dust, and beings whose eyes were co\ered by 
much dust, beings sharp of sense, and blunt of sense, of good 
disposition and of bad dispositon, easy to instruct and difficult 
to instruct, some of them seeing the dangers of future life 
and of sin. 

“ As, in a pond of blue lotuses, or water-roses, or white 
lotuses, some blue lotuses, or water-roses, or white lotuses, 
bom in the water, grown up in the water, do not emerge over 
the water, but thrive hidden under the water ; and other blue 
lotuses, or water-roses, or white lotuses, bom in the water, 
grown up in the wa^?, reach to the surface of the water ; and 
other blue lotuses^ bir water-roses, or white lotuses, bom in the 
water, grown up in the water, stand emerging out of the 
water, and the water does not touch them. 
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“ Thus, the Blessed One, looking over the world with 
his eye of a Buddh saw beings whose mental eyes were 

darkened and when he had thus seen them, he addressed 

Brahm Sahampati in the following stanza : ‘ Wide opened 
is the door of tlie Immortal to all who have ears to hear ; 
let them send forth faith to meet it. The Dhamm sweet 
and good I spake not, Brahm ! despairing of the weary 
task, to men . 

“ Then’ Brahm Sahampati rmdeistood : ‘ The Blessed One 
grants my request that He should preach the doctrine.’ 
And he bowed down before the Blessed One, and passed 
round him with his right side toward him ; and then he 
straightway disappeared.” 0) 

But still this was the psychological moment of doubt 
when Mar appeared upon the scene, and this is how the 
Master himself described it to his favourite disciple — Anand : 

“ Then came,” he said, “ Mar, the wicked one, unto me — - 
comiirg up to me, he placed himself at my side ; standing at 
my side, Anand, Mar — the wicked one, spoke unto me, 
saying : ‘ Enter now into Nirvan, Exalted One, enter Nirvan, 
Perfect One: now is the time of Nirvan arrived for the 
Exalted One ! , As he time spoke, I replied, Anand, to 
Mar, — ^the wicked one, saying, ‘ I shall not enter Nirvan, 
thou wicked one, until I shall have gathered monks as my 
disciples, who are wise and instnicted, intelligent hearers of 
the word, acquainted with the Doctrine, experts in the 
Doctrine, and the Second Doctrine, versed in the Ordinances, 
walking in the Law, to propagate, teach, promulgate, explain, 
formulate, analyse, what they ijave heard from the Master, 
to annihilate and exterminate by their knowledge any heresy 
which arises, and preach the Doctrine with wonder-working. 

I shall not enter Nirvan, thou wicked one, until I sliall have 
gained nuns as niy disciples, who are both wise and instructed. 

I shall not enter Nirvan, thou wicked one, until the liife of 
holiness which I point out, lias been successful, grown in 
favour, and extended among all mankind, and is in v<^ue 

(!) M*havaH(|» I C-2<r «.<v; S.B.K. 84 $8. 
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and thoionghly made known to all men." 

But all this was pmt facto — ^what he had then decided 
was to disseminate his views and enlist disciples. He felt that 
the strength within him justified the course he was taking 
and fortunately, (the legend recites through the inspiration 
of a deity) two merchants— Tapis 3 ra and Bhalika(‘)— came his 
way and offered him food in a bowl — ^the only vessel in which 
he would partake of refreshments — ^which he took after 
his long spell of fasting. “But the merchants, Tapisya and 
Bhalika, when they saw that the Exalted One, when his repast 
was over, had washed his bowl and his hands, bowed their 
heads to the feet of the Exalted One, and spake to the 
Exalted One, saying, ‘ We who are here, 0| Sire ! take refuge 
in the Exalted one and in His Doctrine ; ^may the Exalted 
One accept us as His adhereqfs from ihis day forward 
throughout our lives, wc who have taken out refuge in Him. ’’ 

But these were his lay-foUowprs, not disciples. He now 
oast about for the latter. His thoughts ^ist turned to his 
first two teachers to whom he had gone tb learn, and whom 
he now wished to teach. But they were both dead. There 
remained the first disciples who had dbserted him. They 
were staying in the holy city of Benares, and thither he went 
by slow stages, preaching and making converts as he proceeded 
from village to village. In some he was given a public 
ovation ; and when he arrived at the city of Savatthi, the 
citizens volunteered to be charioteers inhis service(*). Thence 
he came to the Ganges, and he bade the ferryman cross. 
“ Good man," he said, “ convey me acr<i8s the Ganges, may 
the seven blessings be thine." But the ferryman demanded 
the toll. “ I carry none across unless he pays the fee" — to 
which Buddh repUed. “ 1 have nothing, what shall I give ?" 
uid the legend records that he flew acros$ through the sky 
like the king of birds ; which disguises the fact that some 
one paid for him. However, the fact became known to 
King Bisabeshwar yr)to prmnptly abdishod the toll for all 

(b) 8k. ? — '' PiMiMiot" or (*) BuMh Ckaritrn XV — 98; 49 

** devotion/* The correct word for 179, 

'*'Bkatikd '* cannot be ^"Mnd, 

9 
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aacetic(i(*). His first visit to Benares u thus (fescribed in 
the Mahavagga(*) which is almost the only record of this 
portion of bu life. 

“And the Blessed One, wandering from place to place, came to 
Benares, to the Deer park Mpatui (now Samath,) to the place 
where the five Bhikkhus wm«. And the five Bhikkhus saw 
the Blessed One coming from afar ; when they saw him, they 
concerted with each other, saying, ' Friends, there come the 
Saman Oautam, who lives in abundance, who has given up 
his mcertions, and who has turned to an abundant life. Let 
us not salute him ; not rise from our seats when he approaches ; 
nor take his bowl and his robe from his himds. But let us 
put there a seat ; if he likes, let him sit doym’. 

'*But when the Blesed One gradually approached near 
unto those five Bhikkhus, the five Bhikkhus k^ not their 
agreement. They went forth to meet the Massed One ; one 
took his bowl and his robe, another prepared a seat, a third 
one brought water for the washing of the feet, a foot-stool, and- 
a toweL Then the Blessed One sat down on the seat they 
had prepared; and when he was seated, the Blessed One 
washed his feet. Now they addressed the Blessed One by his 
name, and with the appellation * Friend.’ 

“ When they spoke to him thus, the Blessed One said 
to the five Bhikkhus: 'Do not address, 0 Bhikkhus, the 
Tathagat by his name, and with the appellation '* Friend.” 
The Tathagat, 0 Bhikkhus, is the holy, absolute Sambuddh. 
Qive ear, 0 Bhikkhus t The immortal (Ararat) has been won 
(by me) : I will teach you ; to you I preach the doctrine. If 
you walk in the way I show you, you will, ere long, have 
penetrated to the truth, having yourselves known it and seen 
it face to face ; and you will live in the possession of that bi gbaat, 
goal the holy life, for the sake of which noble youths fully 
pve up the worid and go forth into the houseless state. 

" When he had spoken thus, the five monks said to the 
Blessed One : ' By those observances. Friend Qantam, by 


(M Bums cwsra XV— too : 4» 
S.B.B. 170. 

|t) MoSmo^ 14-10 «t nf. This it 


oonobomtad bgr * tuoimarbad ttooaiit in 
Uw BvUh Oharitra XV, lOl-llO : 40 
8.B.E. 110—170, ' 
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those ptactices, by those austerities, you l^e not beou able to 
obtain power surpassing that of m^, nor -^e supeiimity of 
full and hdy knoudiedge and insight. How will you now, 
living in abundance, having given up your exertions, havii^ 
turned to an abundant life, be able to obtain power surpassing 
that of men, and the superiority of full and holy knowledge 
and insight ' ? 

“When they had spoken thus, the Blessed One said to 
the five Bhikkhus : ' The Tathagat, 0 Bhikkbus, does not 
live in abundance, he has not given up exertion, he has not 
turned to an abundant life. The Tathagat is, 0 Bhikkhus, 
the holy, absolute Sambuddh. Give ear, 0 Bhikkhus ; the 
immortal has been won (by me) ; 1 will teach you, to you I 
will preach the doctrine. If you walk in the way I show you, 
you will, ere long, have penetrated to the truth, having -your- 
selves known it and seen it face to face ; and you will live in 
the possession of that highest goal of the holy life, for the sake 
of which noble youths fully give up the world and go forth 
into the houseless state.’ 

“ And the five Bhikkhus said to the Blessed One a second 
time (as above). And the Blessed One said to the five Bhikk- 
hus a second time (as above). And the five Bhikkhus said to 
the Blessed One a third time (as above). 

“When they had spoken thus, the Blessed One said to the 
five Bhikkhus : * Do you admit, 0 Bhikkhus, that I have 
never spoken to you in this way before this day ?’ 

“ ‘ You have never spoken so. Lord.’ 

“ The Tathagat, 0 Bhikkhus, is the holy absolute Sam- 
buddh. Give ear, 0 Bhikkhxis,” (dir. as above). 

‘‘And the Blessed One was able to convince the five 
Bhikkhus ; and the five Bhikkhus again listened willingly to 
the Blessed One ; th^ gave ear and fixed their mind on the 
knowledge (which the Buddh imparted to them). 

“And the ^sped One thus addressed the five Bhikkhus : 

‘ There are two* extimnes, 0 Bhikkhus, which he, who has 
givmi up the world, ought to avoid. What are these two 
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extimes? '‘'A. life given to pleausoies, devoted to pleasuiee 
and lusts ; this is degrading, sensual, vulgar, ignoble, and 
profitless ; and a life given to mortifioations ; this is painfiil, 
ignoble, and profitless. By avoiding these two extremes, 0 
Bhikkhus, the Tathagat has gained the knowledge of the 
Middle Path which leads to insight, which leads to wisdom, 
which conduces to calm, to knowledge, to the Sambodhi, to 
Nirvan’. 

“ ‘ Which, 0 Bhikkhus, is this Middle Path, the knowledge 
of which the Tathagat has gained, which leads to insight, 
which leads to wisdom, which conduces to calm, to knowledge, 
to the Sambo<Bii, to Nirvan ? It is the holy eight-fold Path, 
namely. Right Belief, Right Aspiration, Right Speech, Right 
Conduct, Right Means of livelihood. Right Endeavour, Right 
Memory, Right Meditation. This, 0 Bhikkhus, is the Middle 
Path, the knowledge of which the Tathagat has gained, which 
leads to insight, which leads to wisdom, which conduces to 
calm, to knowledge, to the Sambodhi, to ]Nirvan*. 

“ ‘ This, 0 Bhikkhus, is the Noble Truth of Suffering : 
birth is suffering ; decay is suffering ; illness is suffering ; 
death is suffering. Presence of objects we hate, is suffering ; 
separation from objects we love, is suffering ; not to obtain 
w^t we desire, is suffering. Briefly the five-fold clinging to 
existence is suffering. 

“ ‘ This, 0 Bhikkhus, is the Noble Truth of the Cause of 
suffering: Thirst, that leads to re-birth, accompanied by 
pleasure and lust, finding its delight here and there. (This 
thirst is threefold), — namely, thirst for pleasure, thirst for 
existence, thirst for prosperity.’ 

I. 

“ ‘ This, 0 Bhikkhus, is the Noble Truth of the cessation of 
suffering : (it ceases with) the complete cessation of this 
thirst, — a cessation which consists in the absence of every 
passion, with the abandoning of this thirst, with the doing 
away with it, with the deliverance from it, Avith the destruction 
of desire,* 
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'^‘This, O Bhikkhus, is tilie Noble Troth of the Path 
which leads to the cessation of suffering : that holy eight-fold 
Path, that is to say, Bight Belief, Bight Aspiiation, Bight 
Speech, Bight Conduct, Bight Means of Livelihood, Bight 
Endeavour, Bight Memory, Bight Meditation. 

“ * This is the Noble Truth of suffering; thus, 0 Bhikkhus, 
of this doctrine, which formerly hod not been heard of, have 
1 obtained insight, knowledge, understanding, wisdom, in- 
tuition. This Noble Truth of suffering must be understood ; 

thus, 0 Bhikkhus, of this doctrine (dx. down to ^intuition'). 

This Noble Truth of Suffering I have understood; thus, 0 
Bhikkhus, of this doctrine {die. down to Hntuition'). 

“‘This is the Noble Troth of the Cause of suffering; 
thus, O 'Bhikkhus, (&;c.). This Noble Troth of the Cause of 

suffering, must be abandoned has been abandoned by me; 

thus, 0 Bhikkhus, (&o.).’ 

“ ‘ This is the Noble Truth of the Cessation of suffering ; 
thus, 0 Bhikkhus, (&c.). This Noble Truth of the Cessation 
of suffering must be seen face to face... has been seen by me face 
to face; thus, 0 Bhikkhus, (&c.). 

“ This is the Noble Troth of the Path which leads to the 
cessation of suffering; thus, 0 Bhikkhus, (&c.). This Noble 
Troth of the Path which leads to the cessation of suffering, 
must be realised... has been realised by me; thus 0 Bliikkhus, 
(&c.). 

“* As long, 0 Bhikkhus, as I did not possess with perfect 
purity this true knowledge and insight into these four Noble 
Trot^, with its three modifications and its twelve constituent 
parts, so long 0 Bhikkhus, I knew that I had not yet obtained 
the highest absolute SamlxxUii in the world of men and gods, 
in Mar's and Brahm’s world, among all beings, Samans 
and Brahmans, gods and men. 

“ ‘ But since I possessed, 0 Bhikkhus, with perfect purity 
this true knowle^ and insight into these four Noble Truths, 
with i^s three modifications, and its twelve constituent parts. 
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then I knew, 0 Bhikkhus, that I had obtained the highest 
oniveisal Sambodhi in the world of men and gods. 

“And this knowledge and insight arose in my mind. 
‘ The emancipation of my mind cannot be lost ; this is my 
last birth; hence I shall not be bom again.’ 

“Thus the Blessed One spoke. Ilie five Bhikkhus were 
delighted, and they rejoiced at the words of the Blessed 
One(‘).“ 

The five quondam disciples of his were so impressed by 
his sermon* that all of them, headed by Kondanna(*), 
begged to be admitted in his Order, and they wereso admitted 
with these words : “ Ccnne near, 0 Monks, well-preached in 

the Doctrine, walk in purity to make an end to all sufiering.” 
These were his first disciples,— they and he were the first 
members of his Order. 

But their number soon grew. Buddh himself followed 
the advice he gave to his disciples : “0 disciples,” he said, 
“ I am loosed fron^ all bonds, divine and human ; ye also, 0 
disciples, are loosed from all bonds, divine and human. Go 
ye out, 0 disciples, and travel from place to place for the 
welfare of many ])eople, for the joy of many people, in pity 
for the world, for the blessing, welfare and joy of gods and 
men. Go not in one way to one place. Preach, 0 disciples, the 
law, the beginning of which is noble, in spirit and in letter ; 
preach the whole and full, pure of holiness. There are beings, 
who are pure from the dust of the earthly, but if they hear 
not the gospel of the law, they perish : they shall understand 
the law. But I, 0 disciples, go to Uruvela, to the village of 
the general, to preach the law.” Before doing so, he had 
made some more oonvei'ts in Benares, amongst whom was 
Yash,(*) (Yasa) scion of a wealthy house at Benares. His 
irarents followed the example of their son and on his death, his 
widow did the same. Yash not only became himself a convert, 
but by his exertion and influence got nuiny to join the 

p) JtfoAatnfva 1-6- 10-29 13 S H E. (*) Lit " TIm Knovier.*’ 

91-97. (») 8k. “ “SUCMW-" 
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btotiieibood whose numbo; socn rose to sixty. Men and women 
flocked to listen to his leetntes. They were entranced and 
whether from curiosity or conviction, Brahmans, and non- 
Brahmans, men and women were admitted into the brothei* 
hood. For instance, here at Benares he had converted no 
leas than thirty Brahmans, officiating priests, to hi!> faith, and 
from the other rung of the ladder, xobbers(‘) and harlots. 
One such harlot by name Kasikal with her two sons joined 
the order at Benares Itselff*). But this is not all. Men and 
women flocked to him from distant parts : a woman ascetic 
from jyiUthura named Trlkavyamgika, a Brahman named 
Vidyakar and his son — ^Sabhya, residing at Sh vetbalark, travel- 
led up to the Deer Park to receive their baptism. Of these 
Sabhya became distinguished as a preacher of the new 
g03pel.(') A number of Brahman and other ascetics, residing 
in the Vindhya, similarly succumbed to his spell. The new 
gospel had taken root in Benares. He charged Ms disciples 
to be true to the faith and to preach it to the surrounding 
world. 

Buddh sent them out in all directions to make more 
converts, while he reserved an area for his own visit. He 
went from village to village, staying a night at each and making 
converts. His attractive personality and his persuasive speech, 
coupled with the fact that he was a hermit-prince, biot^ht 
to Mm a crowd of followers, who were promised eternal bliss 
in return for nothing but the ordinary courtesies which were 
purely voluntary. ** Whoever, Sirs, bears, sees, and welcomes 
with joy this methodical arrangement of the law, wMch is a 
mine of happiness and prosperity, and honours it with folded 
hands, shall attain pre eminent strength with a glorious form 
and limbs, and a retinue of the holy, and an intelligence of 
the highest reach, and the happiness of perfect contemplation, 
with a deep calm of uninterrupted bliss, with his senses in 
their highest perfection, and illuminated by unclouded know- 
ledge. He shMl assuredly attain these eight pre-eminent per- 


P) 6uMh Chopra XVII— 16 ; 49 

(*) Ib. XVII— 2; 

49 

8.B.E. 

190. 
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49 
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feotions, who hears and sees this law with a serette soul and 
wrorships it with folded hands. Whoever in the midst of the 
assembly shall gladly offer a pulpit to the high-minded teacher 
of the great law, that virtuous man shall assuredly aittain the 
seat of the most excellent, and also the seat of a house-holder 
and the throne of a universal monarch ”(^), And much to the 
same effect. It was sufficient to drive the rustics to the ranks 
of the Order. 

Hinduism was then unorganized, its forces were weak 
and scattered. It is true, its most outstanding feature — 
the caste, had seized hold of the people ; but its hold was 
weak ; and it was rendered weaker by the Buddhistic on- 
slaught. For Buddh did not rec(>gnize caste. He made bis 
converts from all castes, as he drew them from all classes. 
So when the Brahmans questioned him about cai^e, he 
said : “ Do not ask about descent, but ask about conduct ; 
from wood, is true fire bom ; likewise from man, although be- 
longing to a low family, many become noble, when restrained 
from sinning by humility ” (*). Such was the case at Umvela, 
where there lived a thousand Brahman Sadhiis, who kept alive 
the sacred fire of sacrifice according totheVedic rites and 
performed their ablutions in the river Niranian.(*) He met 
similar success elsewhere. At Uruvela he converted the 
daughters of Namdik Sujat and others. It appears that in 
his first mission he made a large number of Brahman converts ; 
— those who were versed in the Vedas and those who were 
r^rded as the hierophmits of their faiths — ^priests and high 
priests, with all their families, men and women — accepted his 
creed.(*) He visited his previous haunts, where he bad tarried 
for knowledge. He now returned to impart it. At Bajgrah he 
had been to Udrak’s monastery. He had 700 duciples and 
they all accepted the faith and received their staves and bowls 
ftmn the hands of Buddh. There he stayed for two yeus 
preaching and crmverting and consolidating the ground 
w(m. 

(1) BuMh Charitra XVI— 87— M ; 49 (•) BuSik CKaritra XVll— 8 ; 49 

,S.B.e. p. 184, 18S. aB.B. p. 19S. 

(*) Mahivoffgtt IV— 9 ; 10 S.B.E. p. 75. (4) Jb. XVII— 10-18 : tO B.B.B. 10.7. 
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Here he is said to have performed miracles, offering wealth 
to those who needed it, curing the halt, the lame, the insane 
and the blind(') and healing the 8ick,(*) and solving many 
doubts. Thus he nas asked by his young disciple— Magh, what 
was the use of riches. To which Gautam replied, “Charity.’* 
Then he was asked whether his disciples should offer oblations 
to their deceased ancestors, to which the Perfect One replied 
that they had no ancestors after they had taken the vow. Then 
he was asked — “ Is a Brahman born or made— whether he ac- 
quires his caste by birth or by deed? ’ ’ Gautam pointed out that 
as the grass differs from the tree, worms and moths from 
the four-footed animals, fish from birds, so, there are no distinc- 
tive features in a Brahman and a non-Biahman. Caste, he said, 
was occupational. For whoever amongst men lives by cow- 

keepiiig he is a husbandman, not a Brahman and whoever 

amongst men lives by trade. ...he is a merchant... and who- 
ever amongst men lives by serving is a servant, not a Brahman, 
so I do not call one a Brahman on account of his birth or of 

his origin from a particular mother but the one who is 

possessed of nothing and seizes upon nothing, liim 1 call a 
Brahman : whosoever, after cutting all bonds, does not tremble, 
has taken off all ties and is liberated, him I call a Brahman 

the man who has a profound understanding, who is wise, 

who knows the true way and the wrong way, who has attained 

the highest good — him 1 call a Brahman The man who is 

not hostile amongst the hostile, who is peaceful amongst the 
violent, not seizing upon anything amongst those that seize 

upon everything, — him I call a Brahman The man who is 

undaunted like a bull, who is eminent, a hero, a great sage, 
rictoiious, free from desire, purified, enlightened — him I call 
a Brahman ”(*) He then added that caste is only by common 
consent, and birth cannot make one a Brahman any more 
than a non-Brahman. It is. by work and merit, by his 
wisdom, piety -and self-saciifice, that one becomes a 
Brahman. 

(^) BtUUth Chttriira XVll— 25 ; 49 (») The text ji?ive4 only an nljetractcrl 

S.B.E, 198, quotation from the Jonii: aermon .• Muhorntjijn 

(*) lb, XVll 15; 10 S.B.K. IIU. IX I0;i; 10 |». JUT— 1 10. 
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In one of his wanderings he fdl upon a neeli of fi ve hundred 
robbers to whom he preached and at whose hands he Ate. 
Th^ were all reclaimed and converted, and exchanged their 
tools of burglary for the bowls and staves of piety(’)* 

In this way BndUh spent twelve years of his minist^, 
preaching and converting. His missionaries became now scat- 
tered in all directions. For eight or nine dry months of the year 
he and they wandered about, following a‘ settled plan which the 
assembled brother hood in the monsoon discussed every year. 
In India this has been the usual plan of business since time 
immemorial All business begins in October and ends in June, 
the intervening months being spent within the bosom of one’s 
family, in feasting and fasting, rest and recuperation. It is 
not only the ascetic, but the merchant and the thief that 
has to bow to the inevitable. So the old Maratha freebooters, 
who extended their pillaging campaign to the heart of Bengal, 
knew how impossible it was to ford the tivulets, which swell 
into surging torrents during the rains ; the roads, none too 
well paved in the dry weather, become one long stream of 
slush and quagmire, the mountains are impassable, as the rank 
vegetation, that comes up almost with the first fall of rain, 
obliterates all traces of the foot-path. The mango-groves, under 
which travellers bivouac for the night, are converted into shal- 
low cesspools. The villages are likewise immersed in wet and 
damp and the village rest-houses are closed down ; because, 
uninhabitable as they are in fair weather, they become death- 
traps in the rains, ^ter roads and the invention of Railways 
have altered many of the old habits of the people ; but this 
habit . remains ; because the old inconveniences may have 
become ameliorated— but they have not disappeared. 

Life of the Bui'ihistic monks followed then this annual 
routine. In fak weather the brethren joined in batches their 
appointed circuits. But with the advent of June or July(*) 
they aU met at thek Monsoon camp fixed in the vicinity of a 

(1) XVII— 10 ; 4» 8.B.E. the full moon of Kartik, AT V. Ill— S t 

p. 195. 135 S.B.E. 900 ; Riting Tiiang »my9 that 

(<) Thit Mfcrsai lasted 3 or 4 moathe-** this period we three months Irom the 
the kmger beipuci fromtlw full moon of flrtt of Shietan tothoOrstofKertik*- 
Afthe^Jont) end the shorter one fiom the Records II— 499. 
full moon of Shreven ; both ending with 
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tovm or Tinder tbe hospitable roof of a brother-devotee. During 
the rains Buddh held daily classes. He imparted knowledge 
and answered questions. The monks, on the other hand, gave 
an account of their evangelizing mission, introduced rich converts 
or those who sought conversion at the hands of the Master, 
learnt their lessons and prepared for the next itinerary. The 
monsoon camp of Buddh (called the Vassa) (*) was thus a busy 
hive thronged by worshippers, earnest inquirers and listeners 
to the daily discourses. These camps were always fixed in a 
place of some delightful sylvan solitude, on a river-hank and 
on a mountain-top in the midst of Sal forest, where the monks 
built temporary hermitages for their shelter and out of which 
they worked according to the strictest routine. 

Once, on his way to Rajgrah. Buddh stopped at (laya, where 
resided a family who were pillars of Brahman orthodoxy. 
They belonged to the family of Kashyap (Kassapa) who 
maintained a large monastery called Uruvil,(') and had under 
them a thousand pupils trained in the Vedic rites. They 
kept alive the sacred fire of sacrifice and bathed in the river 
Niranjani (Neranjana). Their head-priest, Kashyap — was a 
very Knver for wealth ; he was equally firm in his faith. 
Buddh tried to reason with him, but in vain, and he is said 
to have resorted to miracles. There lived in Kashyap’ s sacri- 
ficial chamber the King of serpents whom he tamed by his 
occult power. The high-priest was surprised, but yet not 
convinced till a shower of miracles brought Kashyap to his 
senses. Buldh took his abode in the forest near Kashyap’ s 
hermitage. He delivered a series of discourses which even 
gods attended to hear. They shone like flaming lights all 
night. Kashyap was moved, but yet hesitated to acknowledge 
Buddh who reflected : “ This simpleton will long continue 
thinking ; the great Saman is very powerful and 
mighty, but he is not holy as I am. So then I shall 
work on this hermit’s heart.” He then told Kashyap, 
‘‘Thou art no^ ioly, Kariiyap, nor hast thou found the 

(1) 8k. Vatfkik, aho Vmbu Fftmiyik, Buddn Cfinrifra XVSJ -S; 

Sk. Veu‘$hQpanayii^Bwya Vadanu 18; S.B.E. 

Maka»tu$ptiHi f 266. 
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path of holiness ; and thou knowest nothing of the way 
by which thou capnst be holy and mayest reach the path of 
holiness.” Kashyap reflected and yielded and addressing 
the Exalted One spake : “ Giant me, 0 Sire, to receive the 
d^ees of initiation, the lower and the higher.” Thus Kash- 
yap and his disciples joined the Order, and Kashyap, the chief 
of ascetics, became the foremost of the Arhat^*). This led 
to the wholesale conversion of Kashyap’ s other relations and 
their pupils. Henceforward Buddh's progression from village 
to village was a triumphal march and converts came to him, 
not in hundreds but in thousands. The legends on this point 
are numerous, though extremely monotonous ; but they dis- 
close that Buddh had gained a firm foothold in Benares, 
(iaya and its purlieus. He now proceeded to visit Rajgrah, 
the capital of Magadh. Here in the capital of hisfainily- 
friend, King Bimbeshwar (Bimbisara), Buddh had his most 
notable converts. He entered the city, attended by his 
retinue of monks, who had by this time become quite 
numerous. Some three to five hundred of them formed his 
escort. He was accompanied by the famous divine Kashyap 
(Kassapa) whom he had converted at Uiuvela. As usuah 
he entered the city at the head of his monks, and fixed his 
camp in the bamboo-grove outside the town. When Bimbesh- 
war heard of it, he took with biro a large following of Brahmans 
and citizens, exaggerated in the text to ” twelve myriads.” 
He had heard of the exploits of his old friend at Benares 
and elsewhere. On this occasion, Buddh and Kashyap sat 
side by side and the people, when they saw them, did not know 
who was the Master and who the pupil. Kashyap promptly 
solved their dilemma by rising from his seat, laying his head 
at Buddh’s feet, and repeating these words: “Sire! My 
Master is the Exalted One; I am his pupil.” Buddh then 
addressed a sermon to the King and his retinue, who were 
deeply moved, and of whom, the King and several of his 
leUdners immediately became lay converts to Buddhism and 
the King remained one of his truest friends and patrons. 


{l) Huiih Chttrhm XVli— l:i ; 49 SU.K. IVS, IM. 
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The King’s example was followed by his numerous subjects 
iimluding two notable men, by name Sariputia (Sariputta) 
and Mogaman, who attained to great distinction in the 
BudcOiistic Church. These conversions alarmed the populace, 
who thought that ‘ if the whole of Magadh were to turn 
ascetic, what wouldbecomeof their country!’ — ^They complained : 
“ The ascetic Qautam is come to bring chikUessness : the 
ascetic Gautmn is come to bring subversion of families. 
Already hath he turned the thousand hermits into his dis- 
ciples, and he hath made the two hundred and fifty mendicant- 
disciples of Sanjat his disciples, and now these many 
distinguished and noble youths of the Magadh kingdom are 
betaking themselves to the ascetic Qautam to lead a religious 
life.” 


That this apprehension was not wholly unjustifiable will 
be seen from the fact that King Bimbeshwar had taken up the 
cause of Buddhism in real earnest. He had issued instruction 
to his eighty thousand village head-men on the tenets of his 
faith and then sent them to Buddh to receive further instruc- 
tions. His disciple — Sujat received them and introduced them 
to the Exalted One, in whose presence he performed several 
striking muacles. The elders wondered at the miracles of the 
disciple and thought that if these be the wonders of the 
child, what must be those of the father. Buddh expounded 
to them his doctrine in several progressive stages, first on 
unrighteousness, corruption, vanity, and the impurity of desires, 
next on the glory of being free from desires ; thus when he 
felt that his listeners’ thoughts were prepared and elevated, 
he discoursed to them on the origin of suffering and the way 
to remove it, with the result that “ as a clean garment, from 
which all impurity is rmnoved, wholly absorbs within itself 
the dye, so opened in these eighty thousand village elders, as 
th^ sat there, the pure moteless eye of the truth : whatever is 
sulqeot to thelaw (A origination — aU such is subject to the law of 
decease. And <^a($etning the doctrine, having pierced to the 
doctrine, knowing the doctrine, ainlring themselves in the 
the doctrin^ overcoming doubts, free from vacillation, having 
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penetrated to knowledge, needing nothing ^ in their faith 
in the Mastei’s doctrine, th^ spoke to the Exalted One 
thus : ‘ Excellent Sire, as a man, 0 Sire, stndghtens that 
which is bowed down, or uncovers the hidden, or shows the 
the way to one who has gone astray, or shows a light in the 
darkness, so that he who has eyes may be able to see the 
forms of things, even so has the Exalted One proclaimed the 
doctrine in manifold discourses : we, 0 Sire ! take our refuge 
with the Exalted One, and with the doctrine and with the 
order of his disciples ; may the Exalted One receive us as his 
lay disciples, for fiiHu this day henceforth we have taken jur 
refuge with him as long as our life endures.” 

It will be easily imagined how widespread must have been 
the effect of these conversions. The headmen of the village 
must have spread the doctrine in their villages, and wholesale 
conversion of the villages must have been the result. 

That Buddhism had completely supplanted Brahmanism 
in the kingdoms of Magadh and Koushal appears to be clear 
from the ancient records. So far as Koushal is concerned, it 
was Shakya Muni’s home, and the home of his clan, who were 
naturally attracted to his banner. They had heard of their 
kinsman’s success elsewhere and they felt naturally proud of 
the fact, and the least they could do was to offer themselves 
for enUstment in his ranks. But there is no authentic or 
connected history of his proselytizing mission to that country, 
though we meet with fiequmit references of his conversion 
of Kushal (Koshala) where he appears to have convmted 
the people en masse as he did in Magauth. His disciples were 
for the most part scions of influential and opulent families. 
European scholars think this a blot on BuUflusm in compari- 
son with Christianity. So, comparing Buddhism with Christi- 
anity, Prof. Monier- Williams wrote : “ Then, although each 
made use of missioiuury agmicy, the one sent forth his high- 
born learned monks as missionaiies to the world at the 
commencement of his own career, giving them no divine 
ccHumission, the other waited till the close of His own ministry, 
Bnd then said to His low-bom, unlearned disciples. ‘ As my 
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Father hath sent me, even do I send you (*)/ This is dieer 
hyper-oxiticism ^ith vrhioh the book abounds. It betrays 
ignorance of the country in the seventh century B.C. As 
has beoi already pointed out, education in those days was 
the birth-right of the priests, a piivilsge of the Kshatriya: 
the Yaish&ya needed it only so far as it was necessary for his 
business, while the Shuira did not at all need it. Now as 
Bud drew his converts from all castes and all classes, it 
was inevitable that his mission should have been most 
successM with the literate and thoughtful classes : and as there 
were necessarily the high-bom, bis first recruits naturally 
came from that class. 

But wherever Buddh went, he naturally went first to the 
leading families, as the Christian missionary does to-day. 
These, in their turn, popularised bis creed with the masses, 
sometimes by means, of which Buddh himself would not have 
approved. For instance, when he visited Kushinagar (Kushi- 
nara), the Mallas, who were the ruling family there, went 
out to meet him, and upon return issued an edict : Whoever 
goeth not to meet the Exalted One is liable to a penalty 
of five hundred pieces,”— -was this limiting the doctrine 
to the rich ? The Brahmans had kept women under abject 
subjection. They were ordained to evei -dependence. It was 
Buddh who emancipated them, admitted them into his Order, 
and extended to them his unstinted blessings ; and women 
were amongst some of bis most devoted disciples : Such was 
Vishakha, a rich widow living at Savathi, the capital of 
Koushal (Kosala), mother of many blooming children and the 
grand-mother of countless grand-children. As a citizen, she 
was accorded the first place in her town. She was always 
Invited to sacrificial ceremonies and banquets and allotted the 
place of htmour. When she heard of Buddh’s projected visit 
to Koushal, she made grand preparations to receive him. 
She received Buddh as her honoured guest. One day when 
Buddh was #ung with her with his disciples, she approached 
him' and jssid: “ Eight requests. Sire, I make of the Exalted 
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One.” ” The Perfect One is too exalted to grant every wish/* 
said he. ” What is allowable, Sue, and what is unblaineable” 
“ Then speak Vishakha I” 

“ 1 desire. Lord, my life-long to bestow robes for the 
rainy season on the Sangh, and food for in-coming Bhikkhus, 
and food for outgoing Bhikkhus, and food for the sick, aM 
food for those who wait upon the sick, and medicine for the 
sick, and a constant supply of congey and bathing robes for 
the nuns.” 

“ But what circumstance is it, 0 Vishakha, that you 
have in view in asking these eight boons of the Tathagat ? ” 

“ I gave command. Lord, to my slave-girl, saying, “ Go 
thou to the Aiama ; and when you are there, announce the 
time, saying, "The time. Sirs, has arrived and the oieal is 
ready.' And the slave-girl went, Lord, to the Arama but 
when she beheld there the Bhikkhus with their robes thrown 
oil, letting themselves be rained down upon, she thought 
'These are not Bhikkhus in the Arama, they are naked 
ascetics letting the rain fall on them,’ and she returned to me 
and reported accordingly. Impure, Lord, is nakedness and 
revolting. It was this circumstance. Lord, that I had in 
view in desiring ray life-long to provide the Sangh with 
special garments for use in the rainy season. 

"Moreover, Lord, an in-coming Bhikkhu, not being able 
to take the direct roads, and not knowing the places where 
food can be procured, comes on his way wearied out by 
seeking for alms. But when he has partaken of the food I 
shall have provided for in-coming Bhikkhus, he will come 
on his way without being wearied out by seekii^ for 
alms, takin<' the direct road, and knowing the place where 
food can be procured. It was this circumstance that I had 
in view in desiring to provide the Sangh my Ufe-long with 
food for in-coming Bhikkhus. 

"Moreover, Lord, an out-going Bhikkhu, while seeking 
about for alms for himself, may be left behind by the 
caravan, or may arrive too late at the place whither he desires 
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to go, and will set out on the load in weariness. Bat when 
he has partaken of the food I shall have provided for out>going 
Bhikkhus, he will not be left behind by the caravan ; he will 
arrive in due time at the place whither he desires to go, and 
he will set out on the road, when he is not weary. It was 
this circumstance. Lord, that I had in view in desiring to 
provide the Sangh, my life-long, with food for out-going 
Bhikkhus. 

“Moreover, Lord, if a sick BMkkhu does not obtain 
food, his sickness may increase upon him or he may die. 
But if a Bhikkhu hu taken the ^et that I shall have pro- 
vided for the sick, neither will his sickness increase upon him 
nor will he die. It was this circumstance. Lord, that I had 
in view in desiring to provide the Sangh, my life-long, with 
diet for the sick. 

“Moreover, Lord, a Bhikkhu who is waiting upon the 
sick, if he has to seek out food for himself, may bring in the 
food (to the invalid) when the sun is already far on his course, 
and he will lose his opportunity of taking his food. But when 
he has partaken of the food I shall have provided for those 
who wait upon the sick, he will bring in food to the invalid in 
due time, and he will not lose his opportunity of taking his 
food. It was this circumstance. Lord, that I had in view in 
desiring to provide the Sangh, my life-long, with food for 
those who wait upon the sick. 

“Moreover, Lord, if a sick Bhikkhu does not obtain 
suitable medicines, his sickness may increase upon him, or 
he may die. But if a Bhikkhu has taken the medicines which 
I shall have provided for the sick, neither will his sickness 
increase upon him, nor ndll he die. It was this circumstance. 
Lord, that I had in view in desiring to provide the Sangh, 
my life-long, with medicines for the sick. 

“Moreover, Lord, the Blessed One, when at Andhaka- 
vindR, having in ..view the ten advantages thereof, allowed 
the use of ooagiy. It was those advantages I had in view. 
Lord, in desiring to provide the Sangh, my life-long, with a 
constant supply of congey. 

9 
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**Now, Laid, the Bhikkhunis are in the habit of bathing 
in the river Akiravati^witb the courtesans at the same landing* 
place and naked, ^d the courtesans. Lord, ridiculed the 
Bhikkhunis saying, “ What is the good, ladies, of your main* 
tahung chastity when you ate young ? Are not the passions 
things to beindulgedin ? When you are old, maintain chastity 
then; thus will you be obtainers of both ends.” Then the 
Bhikkhunis, Lord, when thus ridiculed by the courtesans, were 
confused. Impure, Lord, is nakedness for a woman, dis* 
gusting, and revolting. It was this circumstance. Lord, that 
I had in view in desiring to provide the Bhikkhuni Sanj^, 
my life-long, with dresses to bathe in.” 

“But what was the advantage you had in view for 
yourself, 0 Vishakha, in asking these eight boons of the 
Tathagat ?” 

“ Bhikkhus, who have spent the rainy season in various 
places will come. Lord, to Savatthi, to virit the Blessed One. 
And on coming to the Blessed One they will ask, saying, 
*Such and such a Bhikkhu, Lord, has died. Where has he 
been te-bom, emd what is his destiny ?’ Then will the 
Blessed One explain that he has attained to the fruits of 
conversion, or of the state of the Sakadagamins, or of the 
state of the Anagamins, or of Arahatship. And I, going up 
to them, shall ask, ‘ Was that brother, Sirs, one of thqse who 
had formerly been at Savatthi?’ 

“ If they should reply to me, * He had formerly been at 
Savatthi,’ then shall I arrive at the conclusion, ‘ For a 
certainly did that brother enjoy either the robes for the rainy 
season or the food for the in-coming Bhikkhus, or the food 
for the out-going Bhikkhus, or the food for the sick, or the 
food for those that wait upon the sick, or the medicme for 
the sick, or of the constant supply of congey.’ Thmi will 
gladness spring up within me on my calling that to my mind; 
and joy will arise to me, thus gladdened; and so lejoiDing, 
idl.my frame will be at peace ; and being thus at peace, I shall 
mqwrience a blissful feeling of content ; and in that bliss my 
heart will be at iwt ; and that will be to me an exercise of my 
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moial soose, an ezeioise of my moral pmreis, an exercise of 
the sevoi kinds <d wisdom. This, Lord, was the advantage 
I had in view for myself in asking those eight boons of the 
Blessed One.” 

“*It is well, it is well, Vuhakha. Thou hast done well 
in asking eight boons of tiie Tathagat with such advantage 
in view*. 

“And the Blessed One gave thanks to Vishakha the 
mother of lUigara, in these verses : 

“‘Whatsoever woman, upright in life, a diaoiple of the 
Happy One, gives, glad at heart and overcoming avarioe, 
both food and drink, a gift, heavenly, destructive of sorrow, 
productive of bliss.’ 

“‘A heavenly life does she attain, entering upon the 
Path that is free from corruption and impurity.’ 

“ ‘Aiming at good, happy does she become and free from 
sickness and long does she rejoice in a heavenly body’(^).’’ 

Though Buddh had recdved unstinted support from the 
King and people of Magadh, his success at Koushal was no 
less great. It was at Bimbeshwar’s suggestion that he started 
to conquer that r^on, and the success that rewarded his effort 
filled him with gratification ; so that he visited this kingdom 
again and again, and it was to this place that he returned again 
and again, and judging from the Suttras, it was here that he 
passed most of his later life« It appears that Buddh’s first visit 
to Koushal was by a pre^rrangement with its king, Prasannajit, 
who had invited him to his kingdom and where he converted 
the King. He was received in the beautiful garden of Anath 
Pindik (Anatha Hndika or Anatha Pindadha) the King’s 
Minister, who had laid out a magnificent garden on land 
which he had purchased from the Crown Prince— Jit, and 
given it the name of Jitwan or Jit’s wood. Anath constructed 
a mpnac^ry in the midst of it under shady trees, which he 
made over to Bttddh and where he afterwaids stayed for twenty^ 
three years. He became attached to this place, because, not far 

(l) aratoMMttVm— lS-7-14iI7S.B.B. I1S-»S. 
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from it, bis foster*mother and aunt MahaPtajapati was buried 
in its vicinity, and the King had added to it a laige lectuie- 
hall for the use of the Order. Maha Prajapati had joined 
the Order at the urgent solicitations of Anand and with these 
associations the place soon grew into a place of Buddhistic 
pilgrimages. 

Hiuen Tsiang, when he visited it a thousand years later, 
found it covered with monasteries in the midst of the most 
delightful surroundings. The place was full of storied memories 
of the past. He was shown a place eighteen or nineteen miles 
to the South where Buddh had first met his father after the 
absence of twelve years. Ever since the sudden disappearance 
of his son and heir-apparent, the old disconsolate King had 
spared no efforts to bring his son back to bis home and herit- 
age. He had sent emissaries after emissaries to secure his 
return ; but now that Buddh had achieved success in another 
field he met him and with all his family embraced his creed. 
The meeting of the old King with his friar-son after an age 
must have led to a touching scene, of which we have no 
record ; but one can imagine the meeting of the father and 
son, so long separated and in such strange surroundings. 

In Prasannajit’s kingdom Buddh appears to have had 
to face an organized opposition from the Brahmans, who 
felt alarmed at the overthrow of their religion and the whole- 
sale conversions of the people to the new faith. They had 
arranged with the people of Bhadrankar, whom they ruled 
at their will, that they would not admit Buddh, who was 
then approaching. When, however, Buddh did arrive, the 
first person to break the vow was a woman of Kapilvastu 
who had married in the town, who got out at night, scaled 
the walls of the city with a ladder and threw herself at the 
feet of Buddh to become his disciple. Her example was 
followed by others, including some of the richest citizens of the 
town, who fiocked to his lectures and entered his church. 
The Brahmans now arranged an open debate, in which the 
King and the people were to be the umpires. The Brahmans 
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weie checkmated, and the people crowded to embrace the 
leligioii of Nirvan. 

Now subterfages and arguments failing, the Brahmans 
resorted to menaces and threats. Attempts were made upon 
his Ufe ; while a stimulus was given to a counter-movement, 
in which Dev Dutt, Buddhas cousin and life-long enemy, 
joined. This movement, to which a further detailed reference 
will be necessary in the sequel, was started by Buddh’s 
casteman — ^by name Ik^havir. It was no less than another 
religion— Jainism, the tenets of which were little distinguish- 
able from those of Buddhism ; but it was probably the very 
reason for the bitterness of its attack upon a more popular 
creed. 

When, therefore, the Sutras and the Buldhist memoirs 
record the triumphal progress of Buddhism, entirely ignoring 
the hostility of the Bralimans on the one side and of the Jains 
on the other, of Dev Dutt and his partisans joining the latter, 
and the unscrupulous attempts made to put an end to the 
Liberator, we have only one side of the picture and a garbled 
account of the proselytizing endeavour of the founder of 
Buddhism. In order to depict a true picture, we have to 
examine other records and allude to other events. But this 
must await a separate examination. For the present, it need 
only be mentioned to complete the life-stoiy. 

Buddh had now been preaching his Grospel for a period 
of twelve years. His name and fame was now upon every one's 
lips. His creed had supplanted Brahmanism and had become 
the State creed of the two great kingdoms of Koushal and 
Magadh.. He now bethought himself of his home; and his son, 
who had by now grown up into a young man, was married and 
had a daughter Purvika, persuaded the King to send a mes- 
sage to the following effect : “ Thy father and mother, some 
noble ladiM headed by Yashoda and this thy yoimg son have 
come in the h<^ of seeing thee, under the idea that thou art 
devoted to the wofrM's salvation ; what shall I tell them?” 
“ Buddh was naturally touched with the message and he 
decided to revisit his home, which he started to do in a great 
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piooessum aooompanied by his monks and the oitusens, 
Brahman and Bndta being at their head, with great triumi^ 
and noise of mnsieal instruments ”(*). He visited the fig tree 
under which he was bom and there he met his wife Gopi, his 
other wives YashoiBiara and Utpalvama, his daughter Sapdhani 
Kaushika, Paurvika, daughter of his son — ^Rahul and other 
relations to whom he addressed an affectionate discourse. He 
then performed the obsequial rites of his mother by the tank 
Vastya, and received into the community some members of his 
own family headed by Sundaranand and one hundred and sevm 
citizens.(*) He converted several women led by his own wife, 
whose heads were shaved and whose hands were provided with 
staves and who were admitted into the higher rank of his Order. 
He thmi proceeded to Kapilvastu where he met his father who 
requested him to stay on and assume the sovereignty of his 
state. But Buddh would not hear of it. He suggested that 
the succession to the throne should go to his grandson, Saunava, 
as his son Rahul had himself joined his Order, which the- 
reluctont King had to accede to. The old King himself be* 
came a willing recruit to his Order and so did the members 
of Im family and of his clan. 

The l^ends touching his home-coming give further details. 
As previously stated, his old father had kept himself closely 
in touch with the erratic career of his truant son. He had 
sent missions after missions and messengers after messengers 
to reclaim him. He was, however, recalcitrant. 

Years rolled by, but the old disconsolate King had not 
abandoned hopes. He had heard of the growing fame of his 
ascetic son, who had now become a renowned preacher with 
disciples everywhere. He again sent a message for the son’s 
return— at least to revisit his hither and his home. Buddh 
was now more favourably disposed to accede to his invitation. 
He had left home to find the way to salvation, which he had 
found. He *recdved the emissaries and gave them a promise 
that he would return home, but onty to pay hisr people a 

OlOltim Okaritra XVU— SS i 49 (*) Ib. XVU— 97 ; 49 S3.E. 199. 
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hurried visit. He walked back by slow stages, as was his 
wont, his bagging bowl in hand, to revisit the gilded chamber 
from which, some thirteen years since, he had started on his 
caparisoned steed m quest of human happiness. Strictly 
following his ordinary routine, he halted in the Nigrodh>grove 
adjoining the town of Kapilvastu. His father, his uncles, 
with their numerous relations and dependants, came in a pro* 
cession to welcome him ; but when they saw him there in a 
state of mendicancy accompanied by his numerous disciples in 
the same state, they were too abashed and turned back without 
inviting him to the next day’s meal as was the practice.(^) The 
next day, therefore, he started at the usual hour in the morn- 
ing to beg his meal from door to door ihrough the town, 
which jras all a^g with the sight pf the Prince begging for 
his meal. His rndther ran up to the King and said : “ Thy son is 
walking for alms from door to door.” The King became deeply 
agitated and seizing the end of his outer robe, walked up to 
where Buddh was and exclaimed : ” Illustrious Buddh, why 
do you expose us all to such shame. Do you think your 
father cumot support you and your monks ? Was it 
necessary for you to go be^ng from door to door in 
my town?” ” My noble father,” replied Buddh, “ Tliis is the 
custom of our race.” “ How so,” cried the father, “ Are you 
not descended from an illustrious race of Kings ? No one of 
our race before has acted so ignominiously.” “ My noble 
father,” said Buddh, “You and your family may claim descent 
from a royal race but I claim descent from the Buddhs of 
old, and they have always acted so : 0 Father, I have now 
found the Law ; and when one finds a treasure, to whom can 
he offer it more .fittingly than to his own father ? So do I 
offer it to you. Do not delay; let me share with you the 
treasure I have found.” 

Shuddhodhan spake no more. He took hold of his son’s 
bowl and M him home. “ There he was welcomed by all the 
household ; Imt erie of them was missing. It was his own 


NUan KMha (Boatladsej older men nfnwd to pey homage to BhUb 
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wife Yashodhais. She was not there. Shehad stadioosly kept 
heraelf away, as she wanted to test his love and see if her 
husbuid would miss her and ask for her presence.” Gautam 
understood why she was not present. He exclaimed : “The 
princess is not free from desires, as I am. She is sorrowing 
alone, because she has not seen me so long. Let her embrace 
me, lest her heart should break.” And so saying he entered 
her chamber. The princess looked at him and took it all in 
a single moment. Instead of the Prince with waving tresses 
and flowing beard, there stood before her a shaven maidicant. 
She fell down to kiss his feet : She held them and wept.” 
The father told him of her devotion to him, saying, “When 
my daughter heard, 0 Master, that you had put on the yellow 
robes, from that time forth she dressed only in yellow, when 
she heard of your taking but one meal a day, she adopted the 
same custom ; when she heard that you renounced the use of 
elevated couches, she slept on a mat q>read on the floor, when 
she heard you had given up the use of garlands and unguents, 
she also used them no more. And when her relations sent a 
message, saying, ‘ Let us take care of you,’ she paid them 
no attention at all. Such are my dauj^ter’s virtues, 
0 Bles^ One.”(*) 

The next day his step-brother — Nand, (called Anand in 
the canonical books) his old playmate and the companion ot his 
youth and afterwards his faithful disciple and companion till 
his death, was to be married, and arrangements had been made 
for its pompous celebration by bolding a great festival. 

Gautam went up to the pavilion where Nand was lodged, 
and told him that “ the greatest festival of all is the life of a 
monk who has vanquished all evil desires, acquired the know- 
ledge of truth, and Nirvan.” He then gave him bis own alms- 
bowl and took him to the grove where he had been staying. 
He persuaded him to join the Order. Nand was at first 
unwilling ; but on the pmsuation of his brother, be took 
the vow and history records him to have been bis most devoted 
disciple. Buddb was now trying to convert his other relations. 


(1) JaaMt, NMUn Katha 2S6. 
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One day his wiie sent youQg Bahulto his father to ask him for 
his heritage. Bahiil is stated to have asked his mother whore 
his father was, adding that he did not know t^hat he ever had a 
father. His mother pointed him out of the window : Look ” 
she said, *' that monk whose appearance is so glorious, he is 
your father.” Rahul went to him, touched his feet and told 
him how happy he felt to see aim! Qautam blessed him. 
He then asked his father for his inheritance saying : ” Father 
1 am the Prince! when I am crowned a king over all 
the carta, 1 have need of the treasure ; for a son is heir 
to his father’s property at which Buddh turning to 
Sariputra said : * Beloved disciple, Rahul has come to ask 

me for his inheritance. He asks for a worldly inheritance which 
cannot last. 1 will give him a spiritual inheritance which would 
be everlasting. Let him be admitted to our Order.” When 
Shuddhodban heard of it, he was greatly distressed. He said 
that he had already lost his two sons— and now he bad lost even 
his grand-son. He went to Gautam and complained and asked 
him to make it a rule not to admit children to his Order without 
their parents’ consent, to which he readily assented. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FROM HIS RETURN TO THE END. 


After his return from Eapilvastu, Buddh appears to have 
settled down to the practice of routine which, he said, he had 
already settled during the firat twelve years of his ministry. 
As alr^y stated, there is no sequent chronicle of his later years. 
But the incidental references in the canonical books, notably 
the Mahavagga, give some clue to the life of the Mastor, till its 
close. That work is a collection of his connected essays on 
the niles and conduct of the monks, of which a synopsis has 
already been given in the Introduction. It frequently, fihough 
casually, refers to the “Blessed One’s movements,” which appear 

to have been controlled from three principal centres Raj grab, 

Benares and Savitthi, to each of which places Buddh paid re- 
current visits and in each of which he had built large monasteries, 
equipped with adequate lecture-halls where periodical lectures 
were delivered both to the clergy and the laity. Thus we know 
that at Rajgrah fortnightly lectures were thrice delivered ; and 
it is possible that the local needs of his other centres were simi- 
larly met. It is also clear from the narrative that before starting 
from these headquarters Buddh’s itinerary was fixed before- 
hand, as he generally travelled at the head of a large retinue 
of Bhikkhus numbering several hundreds and sometimes several 
thousands. The towns and places he had decided to visit, 
had to make previous arrangement for his reception, and the 
usual procedure was for the citizens to entertain the party by 
turns, though sometimes some one, more zealous or cWitably 
disposed, would undertake the entire responsibility for his en- 
tertainment. Before paying a visit Buddh’s vanguard of monks 
would visit the phure and settle all details as to his accommo- 
dation, — the persons whom the hoiour of a personal visit from 
the Mastor was to be accorded, those who were to be presented 
to him and those who were ready to be accepted into the faith. 
The requirements of the monks were well known. They would 
only put up in a grove or camp fixed outside the dty walls. 
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If the grooiid was wet, sand was spread ; otherwise, grass or 
kares. Small temp(Mraiy huts were put up in other places; 
but it was necessary to provide for the mcmsoon halt, lAnting 
three m<mths and in winter. In the three radiating centres of 
Buddhism, permanent buildings had already been erected to 
accommodate the fraternity when they vhdted them in their 
cirouits ; but elsewhere, the arrangmnents were temporary, yet 
so. made as to insure the comfort of the visitors and wUoh 
followed an invitation of which the founder had many fn»n 
vduch he, at times, had to make a selection. The Mahavagga 
mentions forty-five place-names in connection with his itinetary, 
but there can be no doubt that Buddh must have visited every 
town and place of note in the two kingdoms. 

'Kie procedure on arrival had by now become stereotyped. 
All leading residents of the town were accorded the honour of a 
personal visit from the Master. They, in turn, returned his 
call, taking with them the leading citizens, who listened to the 
discourse on the one problem of life and death uhich Buddh 
had made his own. These sermons were preached with con- 
summate dialectical skill, of which clear hints occur in the Maha- 
vagga. The Master would first deliver an introductory discourse, 
explaining to the audience what they already knew ; he would 
then criticize its short-comings and then offer them his own 
solution. As a rule, this was enough in most cases ; but when 
at times the Master met some one who was prepared to discus; 
the subject with him, he adopted the Socratic method 
of questicms and first demolished the questioner’s theory, after 
which he felt the ground clear for the establislunent of his own. 
This was the work done in the open season. In the rains the 
fraternity assembled in a central camp where they gave an 
account of the work accomplished and prepared their future 
programme. A detmled account of this work will have to be 
presmitly given. For the present it will suffice if we merely 
referred to it hoe. 

As the follow^ grew in number and the number of mission* 
ary m<mks multiplied, the Mastmr must have found his time 
fuUy occupied by building up a constitution for the Church. 
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The Mahavagga contains a record of the points he had dedded. 
It sho^ the diversity of his activities. He was the final 
judge in all ecclesiastical matters and the m<»iks, whmi they 
disagreed ammigst themselves, referred to him all pdnts of 
dispute and, of course, accepted his decision without questicm. 
If his decision was found to raise great points or had to be res- 
cinded or modified, it was referred to him and he generally met 
the difficulty by rescinding or modifying his previous decision 
in the manner suggested. The smallest minutiw of the Order 
could not be settled mi; ithout reference to him . What the Bhikkhus 
should eat, what they should avoid, when and how often 
to eat, what clothes they should wear, whether they should weu* 
shoes, and, if so, of what colour and pattern, should they be 
leathern, wooden or made of leaves, should their 1^ be co;irered, 
how should they procure cloth for their garments, how and Mirith 
what they should be dyed, and how and where th^ should be put 
out to diy — ^these and numerous other questions Mrere examined 
and settled with scrupulous care by the Messiah. 

A single example Mvill suffice to shew the relation of the 
monks to their chief. The former had obtained offerings of robes 
of various kinds, so that the orange-coloured uniform, which 
the fraternity wore, was getting varied. So they questicmed 
the Blessed One : I allow you,” he said, “ 0 Bhikkhus, six 
kinds of robes, — viz., those made of linen, of cotton, of silk, of 
wool, of coarse cloth, and of hempen cloth.” (’) Then arose the 
next question. The robes were then procured from the rubbish 
bin or the cemetery. How were they all to obtiun them from 
that source ? The rule had to be relaxed and the robes could 
be procured from elsewhere. Then there arose the questhm of 
dyeing them. Th^ were then dyed Mvith cow-dung ot Mrith 
ydlow clay. (*) Th^ complained to the Blessed One, who 
permitted them toibe dyed with vegetable dyes. 

” At that time the Bhikkhus dyed cloth Mvith unboiled dye ; 
the doth became evil-smelling.” 


(*) Mahavagga VIII— 3—1 ; 17 S.B.£. (>) Mahavagga VIII— lO-l ; 17 8.BX 304. 

lOe, 107. 
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Tbef told this thing to the Blessed one. * 1 piesoiibe^ 
0 Bhikkhus» that vou boil the dye (and use) little dye^pots.* 

" They spilt the dye. 

“ ‘ I prescribe, 0 Bhikkhusi, that you put basins (under the 
dye-pots) to catch the s^t (dye).’ 

At that time the Bhikkhus did not know whethw the 
dye was boiled or not. 

** They told this thing to the Blessed Ona * I prescribe, 
0 Bhikkhus, that you let a drop of dye fall into water, or on 
to your nail (in order to try if the dye is duly boiled)’ 

“ At that time the Bhikkhus, whei|^ pouring the dye out 
(of the pot) upset the pot ; the pot wm broken. 

They told this thing to the Blessed one. ' I prescribe^ 
0 Bhikkhus, that you use a dye ladle or a scoop with a long 
handle.’ 

“ At that time the Bhikkhus did not possess vessels for 
keeping dye. They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

“ ‘ I prescribe, 0 Bhikkhus, that yovi get jars and bowls 
for keeping the dye.’ 

At that time the Bhikkhus tubbed the cloth against the 
vessels and the bowls (in which they dyed , it); the cloth was 
rent. 

“ They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

“ * I prescribe, 0 Bhikkhus, that you use a (large) trough 
fmr dying cloth in ’ ” (*). 

But this is only one page of the Mahavagga. There are 
a thoustmd pages written in the same stiain, which shew how 
the monks were tied hand and foot to the Blessed One and to 
what extent his timemust have been occupied with settling the 
m inutke of his Orderi 


(1) VIll— 10.S, 17, aB.E. SOO. 
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Outside that body, he had to pieaoh to the people and make 


It is, therefore, clear that if a formal record of Buddh’s daily 
life were preserved, it could not differ from that of the 
proselytizing Head of a religious order to-day. At any rat^ 
i this is all we know of his daily life beyond the fact that 
\e, like the meanest of his monk, marched on foot — ^his 
begging bowl in hand, ate what he got by begging — one meal 
a day, and that in the forenoon. Like the rest of them, 
he rose early before the sun-rise, had his ablution and thmi 
meditated ; after which, he delivered a short discourse to his 
monks or lay followers. Then he started to obtain food with- 
out asking and without using any pressure. Whatever was 
thrown into his bowl was welcome. It was shared with the rest 
of the Bhikkhus. The general rule as to the food of the members 
of the Order is stated quite clearly in the Patimok1dia(^). 
Early in the morning after completing ihe ablution, the 
fast was broken by eating some fruit and cake with milk or 
water, the principal meal of the day being taken before noon, 
between 11 and 12. It consisted of the single course of dal (*) 
which must be finished before the time when the sun casts a 
shadow. That was the last food of the day, though some small 
refreshments consisting of fruit or bread, or a sweet drink might 
be taken in the afternoon specially on occasions of festivity or 
sickness. A very detailed dietary of what comprised “ hard ” 
and what “ soft ’’ food was laid down, and the occasion for 
taking each prescribed. Meat was not banned, though it 
must not be killed for the purpose of feeding the Bhikkhus. 
Game was consequently permitted, but no spirituous drinks of 
any kind. Even at high entertainments the simplicily of diet 
was strictly enforced and the Master would not permit of the 
least invidious distinction between his own food and that of his 
diiKiples. They all messed in company and even what th^ got 
by begging was all commingled to ensure its uniform qualily 
b^ore service. 


p) PaBhmya 37; KhuUak Path 12; BvMhitm (Eng.), 160, 164, (Am). 66, 67. 
SuUavagga, XI1--2— 8 ; Rbyi. Davidi* (>) pukiM or vetches.*' 
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The meal did not take long, nor was it taken for 
beyond a bare neoessi^. 

Then followed a short interval of rest and repose according 
to the state of the season ; then study, meditation, assmnblage 
of the brethren— pilgrims and disputants from long distances 
arrived to see the Blessed One. T^qr^re not disappointed. 
Bhikkhus from all quarters came to his rendezvous. 
As was usual with him, he interviewed them all and put 
them a few sympathetic questions such as the following : 
“ Do things go well with you, 0 Bhikkhus ? Do you get 
enough to support yourselves with ? Have you kept Vaasa 
well in unity, and in concord, and without quarrel, and have 
you not suffered from want of food?”(*) The Bhikkhus then 
stated their business, asked questions, presented their diffi* 
culties. They were discussed and decided. Lay brethren 
were given a similar welcome and tikose who came, went away 
satisfied with the extreme kindliness and courtesy of the Blessed 
One. The Blessed One claimed no special privilege from the 
fact that he was the founder of his Church, imd he accorded to 
the visitor no special privilege because of his wealth or rank. 
All were welcome, kings and courtesans, men of high or low 
degree, and all were equally privileged to be placed on the path 
to salvation. 

The only exceptions sanctioned were those necessitated 
either by necessity or obvious convenience. Such was, for 
instance, the relief asked for and given to the Master, when he 
was aged sixty, (*) when he found his strength failing him. He 
had till then been carrying his own bowl in his daily rounds, but 
now he found assistance necessaiy. Turning to the Bhikkhus 
he said : “ Bhikkhus, I am bent down with age and infirmities, 
and worn out through giving counsel to my followers ; you must 
appoint a Bhikkhu who will attend to my wants.” Several 
Bhikkhus gladly preferred their services, including the venerable 
Kaundiniya and Mandgalyan, but eventually his choice fell upon 

(1) ; 17 have oceunad whenhe wasfiO — RookhUI*! 

147. . , — £t/to/ Buddh 88 in which however 

(*) Thia ia aowding to the Chiaeae Buddh la quoted lator as giving his own 
legaiaid^tildkiBa : Chinese Buddhism age to be 60 ; Spence Hardy's Manual 
but in the Tibetan legenda this ia stated to 841. 
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his own cousin,— Anand, who accepted the office on (hzee con* 
diti(Mis, namely, that he should never have to partake of the 
Blessed One’s food, use his underclothes or his cloak ; nor required 
to accompany him, when he visited a layman, and that he ehould 
be free to see and revere him at any time. 

Buddh had ordained that in his Order, seniority al(me 
entitled a disciple to precedence which could not be varied by 
reason of noble birth, wealth, or familiarity with the Rules and 
Philosophy of the Order (*). The only exception made was in 
the case of women, who were, as a class, held in subjection to 
the male Bhikkhus. 

Neither Buddh nor the monks received costly presents. 
All they wanted was food, shelter and simple clothing and these 
they could not hoard. The utmost munificence, which a 
devout benefactor may shew, was then limited to entertaining 
the brethren to a meal, and if he was inclined to make a gift 
of land, it at once passed to the Order. Even when a sugar- 
merchant was met on the way, all he was permitted to do 
was to treat the Bhikkhus to sherhat. He proffered to give 
them some sugar to take with them, but it was not allowedf*). 
Even this was a treat for which the Master had to grant 
special dispensation. And when Vishakha entertained the Lord 
and his, monks, the utmost that she was permitted to give was 
an endowment to provide the Sangh, during her life, with 
special garmehts daring the rainy season and food to all 
in-coming and out-going Bhikkhus, and medicines to the sick 
and food to them and their attendants, and a constant supply 
of congey and bathing robes to the Ea8terhood.(*) 

That such must have been his daily Ufe appears from (Buddh- 
ghosh’s) commentary on the first of the diidbgues of Buddh. 
It is overloaded with supernatural details, but, apart from than, 
it portrays the underlying facts about which there can be 
scarcely any doubt. He says:— “For the Blessed One used 
to rise up early (i.e. about 6 a. m.) and, out of consideration 
for his personal attendant, was wont to wash and dress himself 

(M Jaa$ak^ No. 87 (Oanb.) i*8. (•) JfoAavosiflw VIII-— 18— 8— -9 ; 17 S.B.E, 

it) Mahavag^ VI— 26 0; 17 S.B.E. 95. 221, 225. 
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without calling for any assistanoe. Then, till it was time to 
go on his round for alms, he would retire to a solitary place 
and meditate. When that time arrived, he would dress himself 
completely in the three robes (which every member of the 
Order wore in public), take his bowl in his hand and, some- 
times alone, sometimes attended by his followers, would enter 
the neighbouring village or town for alms, sometimes in an 
ordinary way, sometimes wonders happening such as these : — 
As he went towards the village, soft breeze would waft before 
him cleaning the way, drops of rain would fall from the sky 
to. lay the dust, and clouds would hover over him, spreading 
as it were a canopy protecting him from the sun. Other 
breezes would waft flowers from the sky to adorn the path ; 
the rough places would be made plain and the crooked straight, 
so that; before his feet the path would become smooth and 
the tender flowers receive his foot-steps. And betimes a halo 
of six hues would radiate from his form (as he stood at the 
threshold of the houses) illuminating with their glory, like 
trails of yellow, gold or streamers of grey cloth, the gables 
and verandahs round about. The birds and beasts around 
would, each in his own place, give forth a sweet and gentle 
sound to welcome him, and heavenly music was wafted through 
the air, and the jewellery of men was jingled sweetly of itself. 

“ At signs like these, the sons of men could know: — ‘To day 
it is the Blessed One who has come for ahns’. Then clad in their 
best and brightest, and bringing garlands and nosegays with 
them, they would come forth into the street and, offering their 
flowers to the Blessed One, would vie with one another, 
saying, ‘ To-day, Sir, take your meal with us ; we will make 
provision for ten, and we for twenty, and we for a hundred 
of your followers’. So saying they would take his bowl, and, 
spreading mats for him and his attendant followers, would 
await the mcunent when the meal was over. Then would the 
Blessed One^. when the meal was done, discourse to them, with 
due reg^ to theilr capacity for spiritual things, in such a way 
that some would take the layman’s vow, and some would enter 
(m the paths,, and some would reach the highest fruit thereof. 
And when he thus had mercy on the multitude, ho would 
10 
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fttise from his ssat and depart to the place where he had 
lodged. And when he had ccnne there, he would ait in the 
open verandah, awaiting the time when the rest of his followers 
dioold also have finished their meaL And when his attendant 
announced th^ had done so, he would enter his private 
apartment. Thus was he occupied up to the mid-day meal. 

** Then cdteiwards, standing at the dpor of his chamber, 
he would give exhortation to the brethren such as this : ‘ Be 
earnest, my brethren, strenuous in effort. Hard is it to meet 
with a Buddh in the world. Hard is it to attam to the state 
of (that is, to be bom as) a human being. Hard is it to find 
a fit opportunity. Hard is it to abandon the world. Difficult 
to attain is the opportunity of hearing the word’. 

“ Then would some of them ask him to suggest a subject 
for meditation suitable to the q>iiitual capacity of each, and 
when he had done so, they woidd retire each to the solitary 
place he was wont to frequent, and meditate on the subject 
set. Then would the Blessed One retire within the private 
chamber, perfumed with fiowms, and calm and self-possessed, 
would rest awhile during the rear of the day. Then when his 
body was rested he would arise ficmn the couch and for a 
space consider the circumstances of the people near, that he 
might do them good. And at the fall of the ^y the folk from 
the neighbouring villages or town would gathei together at 
the place where he was lodging, bringing with them offerings 
of fiowers. And to them, seated in the lecture-hall, would he, 
in a manner suitable to the occasion, and suitable to their 
beliefs, discourse of the Tmth. Then, seeing that the proper 
time had come, he would dismiss the folk, who, saluting him, 
would go away.^ Thus was he occupied in the afternoon. 

Then .at the dose of the day, should he fed the need 
of the rehreshment of a bath, he would batne, while Smne 
brother of the Order attendant on him would prepare the divan 
in the chamber, perfumed with fiovfers. And in the evening 
he would sit awhile alone, still in all his robes, till tbe 
brethren, returned from their meditations, began to assemble. 
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Then some would ask him questions on things that puszled 
thaiil» some would speak of thdr meditations, some would ask 
for an exposition of the Truth. Thus would the first watch 
of the night pass, as the Blessed One satisfied the desire of 
each, and then they would take thdr leave. And part of the 
rest of the night would he spmid in meditation, waling up and 
down outside his chamber; and part he would rest l>ing 
down, calm mid self-possessed, within. And as the day began 
to dawn, rising from his couch he would seat himself, and 
calling up before his mind the folk in the world, he would 
coiudder the aspirations which they, in previous births, had 
formed, and think over the means by which he could help 
them to attain thereto” .(^) 

IQut, of course, this routine, though usual, was not strictly 
adher^ to. Nor could it be. If he was invited out to a 
meal, he would seize the opportunity to deliver a discourse ; 
while, in places provided with lecture-halls, they would be 
utilized for the delivery of sermons. But this would only be 
in the months of cold weather, from December to February. 
On other days the people would meet in a grove or in some 
open woodland, and the lectures and discussions, interviews 
and audiences were prolonged till late at night, while on 
moonlit nights they would be extended to even the small hours 
of the morning. 

It was Buddh’s rule never to make a home anywhere. 
Even selected centres, such as Raj grab, Gaya, Benares and 
Savitthi— he always treated as bis camps. From there he would 
sally out frequently, always walking bare-footed with his 
Bhikkhus. He never used a conveyance or a pony. He 
would walk fifteen or twenty miles from village to village, and 
it was not in every village that he would make a halt. His 
itinerm^ was, as already stated, pre-arranged ; though he had 
often to alter it, if compelled to do so by the solicitude of some 
one who pressed on him to break his journey. 

This beoeme. Eiore and more frequent as his popularity 
grew, and the fact that he was a hermit-prince added to the 

(1) Summgal ViUktini^ 45-48; Bji. IHvidt* BtiSdhism (Am. Kd), 188*118. 
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embanassment of bis receptions. But his very sacoess created 
for him £resh en<nnies who seemed to have arisen out of nothing. 
And they put new heart into his old enemies, who hemm^ 
him in from all sides and at one time threatened his very life. 
Foremost amongst them was his cousin Bev Dutt whose nmne 
has already been mentioned. He bad always cherished a 
lurking dis^e for Buadh. He had competed for the hand of 
his bride at the tournament in which Budlh was successful. 
The Tibetan texts, or the Northern canon as well as the 
Jaatak(^) give circumstantial details of the growing opposition 
within his own ranks, supported by that of the rival-sects 
which sprang up to challenge his mission. The Brahmans, 
who had been long in possession of the field and had rallied 
to his cause, found their faith shaken by the attacks levelled 
both against him personally and his systmn by the com'bined 
force of his opponents. 

Amongst them was Vardhman, afterwards known as 
Mahavk, the founder of Jainism. Like Buddh he too was 
a Eshatriya by birth. But unlike Buddh, he did not profess 
to reveal a new doctrine of his own, but was content 
to found bis teaching on that of the ancient ascetic — 
Parasnath, who is said to have lived two and a half centuries 
earlier ; while Dev Dutt attempted to discredit his cousin by 
founding his teachings on the former Buddhs”. Like Buddh, 
Mahavir was also the scion of a noble Licchavi family of 
Vaishali. He too had come out of the purple to become an 
ascetic. He first embraced the ascetic cult of Parasnath in 
which he remained for some years. But he was dissatisfied 
with the rules of that order and broke away from it and 
started a creed of his own in which, however, he professed 
still to be only interpreter of the older doctrine. The main 
points of his teaching were, however, so akin to Buddhism 
that Jainism was at one time regarded as being only an off- 
shoot of Buddhism. But the two creeds were always distinct, 
though their principles were similar and in some respects 
identical. They will be examined later on. Like Buddh, 

(1) n {Cnmh.) No. »6, 100 ; n. 110 ; Vl— 194 p. 08. 

Ib. No. 308; No. 194, 85, 87. 
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Mahavir was related to the ruling {amilies of Magadh, Videh 
and Anga, and like Buddh he olaimed the patrom^ and 
support of Bimbeshwar who, as well as his son — ^Ajat Shatru, 
appears to have equally subscribed to bis doctrine. Then, again, 
like Buddh, Mahavir too lived to a great age. He is said to have 
been translated to heaven when over seventy in 627 B.C., that 
is, only four years before Buddh’s death. He died at Fawa in 
the Patna district and his adherents are then stated to have 
exceeded 14,000 in number. 

It is thus clear that at least in his earlier career, Buddh 
must have encountered considerable opposition froir IVlabavir, 
to which must be added the numerous pin-pricks he must have 
received from numerous other cults which hod been launched 
by ot}ier teachers since foigotten. All of them appealed to 
the masses through the medium of miracles, the display of 
which Buddh rigidly forbade, and which must have lost to his 
religion much of its attractiveness. That this must have 
considerably handicapped his disciples and filled th^ with 
mii^vings is clear from the following dialogue : “ One of the 
disciples came to the Blessed One with a trembling hesut and 
his mind full of doubt. And he asked the Blessed One: 
'0 Buddh, our Lord and Master, why do we give up the 
pleasures of the world, if you forbid us to work miracles to 
attain the supernatural ? Is not Amitabha, the infinite light of 
revelation, the source of inmunerable miracles ? ’ 

“And the Blessed One, seeing the anxiety of a truth- 
seeking mind, said : ‘ 0 Shravak, thou art a novice among 
the novices, and thou art swimming on tUe surface of Sansar.f*) 
How long will it take thee to gra^ the truth ? Thou hast 
not understood the words of the Tathagat. The law of Karm 
is irrefra^ble, and supplications have no effect, for they are 
empty words.’ 

“ Sud the disciple^ ' Do you say there are no miraculous 
and wondarfal thi^ t * 

“ And the Blessed One replied : 


(») Bit. ••Satuar,” “woild,*' •• woHcDinw." 




ISO 


truE SFisiT or simsHistf. 


" Is ifc not a wondOTful tlung, mysterious and miraouloos 
to the worhUing, that a simier can become a saint, that Le 
urho attains to true enlightenment will find the path of truth 
and abandon the evil ways of selfishness ? ‘ The Bhikkhu 

who rmiounces the transient pleasures of the world for the 
eternal bliss of holiness, performs the only miracle that can truly 
be called a miracle.’ 

“ A holy man changes the curses of Karm into blefsrings. 
The desire to perform miracles arises either from covetousness 
or from vanity” .(*) 

Then there were the sacrifices and seL-mortification of 
the Brahmans. Those self-tortures appealed far more to the 
masses than the abstruse philosophy of Buddhism. Dev 
Dutt took advantage of it and embodied bodily suffering as 
a part of his creed.(*) “ Sirs”, said he to his hearers : The 
Shraman Gautam makes use of curds and milk ; henceforth 
we wiU not make use of them, because by so doing one harms 
calves : the Shraman Gautam makes use of meat ; but 
we will not use it, because if one does, living creatures are 
killed ; tbe Shraman Gautam makes use of salt ; but we 
will not use it, because it is produced from a mass of sweat ; 
tbe Shraman Gautam wears gowns with cut fringes ; but 
we will wear gowns with long fringes, because by his practice 
the skilfui work of the weavers is destroyed ; the Shraman 
Gautam lives in the wilds ; but we will live in villages, because 
by bis practice men cannot perform works of charity.” (*) 
But in spite of these drawbacks Buddhion was making a 
giant headway and it soon took a national development. The 
Shakyas had always r^;arded the new movment with 
enthusiasm. In the fervour of their zeal, they decided upon 
a coarse of conscription to the new faith, and had it proclaimed 
that at least one man out of every family should enter the 
order of Bhikkhus. Boddh was at first rductent to give his 
consent *, but he was prevailed upon to yield, and his later 
life was embittered by the after-math of this ill-judged step. 

m OoitpeloJ Bvddh, lul. (*) Tibetan Legende (See Bibliagrapkg)* 

(*) (Jdanvarfft (T.O.S.) 2U4. 
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The rank of the Bbikkhus was reinfoiced by conscript monks 
who soon broke out in open revolt. And Bev Butt taking 
advantage of them became t^ir leader. And the schism 
gained further strength from the support of Ajatehatru, 
heir-apparent of Magadh. 

But the old king remained true to liis vow and be was 
consequently mther assassinated or starved to death b}' his 
8(m with the help of Bev Butt.(*) The question whether 
Bimbeehwar was assassinated or starved by Ajatshatru, who 
hi^ become tired of bis father’s long reign, is not free from 
doubt ; since, while it has been suggested that Ajatshatru’s 
sympathy with the Buddhists gave their rivals — the Jains, 
an offence which they translated into the malicious legend of 
AjatsJ^atru’s parricide, the Yinai gives a short account of 
an attempt made by Ajatshatru to kill his father with a 
sword,(*) while in the Bighaf*) a detailed account of the 
parricide appears, leaving no doubt that after bis sixty years’ 
rule the old king lead been done to death by his son who had 
long curbed his ambition to usurp the throne— an ambition 
to which he gave tuU vent by bis notable conquests. He is 
stated to have afterwards confessed bis crime(*). Kusbal 
Bevi— Bimbeshwar’s widow, soon aft^ards died of grief(*). 

Buddb had to fly for safety, and it was only by a miracle 
that he escaped the catapult and the wild elephant let loose 
against him in a narrow street. In later years Ajatshatru was 
accused of parricide, but he countered the suspicion by showing 
his staunch adherence to Buddhism, which the legends ascribe 
to a miracle. Bev Butt was discomfited but he did not despair. 
Baffled in his attempt to usurp the spiritual leadership from 
his cousin, he now resorted to the baser art of seducing his 
wif^ with whose aid he hoped to obtain recognition as the 
leader of the Shakya people. But the wife contmnptuously 


(1) Tibiktn. 90* 

ifyJaaM^ nr-mi C^idge 


0 / hdia, Yol 


(•) AiWuMa i: 

(4) 1 S.B.E. 

(CaMfr.) No. 150; 310. 
(>) JMak (Oamb.) 
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oording to another version, she became a 
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rejected his offer ; while the Shakyas would have none of him. 
He became a desperado till he was hurled into hdl, which closed 
his career.(^) 

But according to the Tibetan Legends, the mass conversion 
of the Shakyas and their pride hastened their destruction. 
The Shakyas were in alliance with, if not the vassals of King 
Frasannjit of Koushal. Now Prasannjit happened to have 
only one sonr— named Bali by a woman of low caste. This 
hoy, when eight years of age, had mounted his father’s lion 
throne, whereupon the Shakyas made a jest calling him a 
bastard. He recalled the insult, when on his father’s death, 
he ascended the throne ; and finding the Shakyas weak 
attacked them with overwhelming numbms; but the lattmr 
met them with force and repulsed their attack. Viru^ak’s 
army was disheartened and the King ^ked his minister 
Ambhaiish to advise him what to do. The minister rallied 
the troops and assured them that the Shakyas being Buddhists 
would not take life and that they ran no risk in pursuing the 
attack. 

Meanwhile, having repulsed the attack, the Shakyas shut 
themselves up within their gates and prepared themselves 
against a seige. Biit a council of war decided otherwise 
and issued a proclamation prohibiting any one from attacking 
Virudhak or his army. But one Shampak(*), who was then 
out of the town and had not heard of the proclamation, 
hastily raised a levy and wrought great slaughter on the 
invaders. But when he attempted to enter Eapilvastn, the 
Shakyas forbade his entry on the ground that he bad disobeyed 
their proclamation. He went to Buddh who gave him 
some of his hair, nail-parings and a tooth, and bearing them 
he left and founded the kingdom of IJdayan in a country 
watered by the Swat, a tributary of the Kabul river. He 
built a stup for the relics of the Blessed One and it was 
called Shampak’s stup. Others who had taken part In 


(^) Tibetan legends (Tr. W. W. RooUiUl) that there were four euoh men who after* 
under title Life oj the Badtdth T*-0*8* wards tieoame kinos of Vdayan, 6amyan» 
83—107. Himtal and Chambea respeotiv^y* 

Hiuen Xsiang (Bkl VI-818) tayt 
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repulsing the invaders were similarly banished(*). But their 
spirited defence disconcerted Virudhsk who turning to 
Ambharish asked: ** Are these your righteous people who 
will not kill even a beetle ? If they all kill as many of us as 
this one man, there will not be left a soul living among us !” 

The minister suggested a stratagem to overcome the 
Shakyas. So the King sent an emissary to them saying, 
“ Shakyas! although Ido not love you ; equally I do not hate 
you. It is all over, so open your gates quickly.” The Shakyas 
were divided but decided to abide by the votes of the majority 
who, remembering the MmWs Commandment — Thou shalt 
not kill ” — ^voted for the entry. The gates were thrown open 
and Yirudhak entered the city with his army and contrary 
to his understanding, commenced a wholesale slaughter of the 
Shakyas who took to flight, some, going to Nepal, others to 
Raj grab. More, who could not escape, were slaughtered, 
Yirudhak demanding that he would not be satisfied till he 
saw a stream of blood of the slain running down the road. 
His men accordingly butchered 77,000 Shakyas, mostly 
believers, but as their blood was insufficient to make a stream, 
Yirudhak’s ministers diluted it with red lac mixed with 
water. The king was satisfied, his men bad captured 600 
young men and an equal number of maidens whom he ordered 
to be trampled to death by elephants. As, however, they 
defended themselves, he had them thrown into a pit and 
covered it over with iron plates'*). 

Buddh himself was an eye-witness to all this cruel savagery. 
Having glutted his ire upon the defenceless Shakyas, Yirudhak 
returned to Eousbal with 500 Shakya maidens as his prisoners of 
war whom he fried to throw into his harem, but they mocked 
him and would not go. He became angry and ordered that their 
bands and feet should be chopped off and that they should 
then be set free to return to their homes. Buddh preached 
to them the Law after which they all died(*). 


{%) HivtnTtiangBk., ill— 141 tl set. Fa Hian 87; Hiuen Tsiang' Uk, 
(») iIpcfcWH, 119, ISO. VI— 307; XocMtW 181. 
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Vimdliak had invitedJeta his natoial brother Bod minister 
of the State to accompany him in his campaign, but being 
a proselyte and patron of Buddhism, he had refused. Virudhak 
now returned triumphant called upou Jeia to explain his 
disloyalty. “ Jeta” he said, “ 1 have c(»ne from putting to 
death my enemies and you have remained here amusing 
yourself.” ” Sire,” answered the Prince, ' who are your 
enemies ?” ‘‘ The Sbalcyas ” he replied. ” If the Shakyas 
are your enemies” replied Jeta, “who are your friends?” 
At this the King got annoyed — Have him sent to where 
the Shakyas are!” So Jeta was also put to death(^). 

This l^nd depicts the decline and fall of Kapilvastu 
before Buddh’s own eyes, of which he was a helpless observer. 
The do^vnfall of his race and the sack of his capital by a 
horde of barbarians from the north points to a great mis* 
fortune which swept away all that Buddh must have esteemed 
dear in this life. That he was a tender-hearted man and 
attached to his family is apparent from the deep concern 
he shpwed for them after he had well-established his creed. 
That his closing days must have given him cause for mdancholy 
reflexion goes without saying. But the episode shows that 
Buddh was prepared to suffer martyrdom foie his faith. He 
had offered his family and bis race as a holocaust ; and he 
met his death with the same equanimity with which he had 
faced the despoliation of his home. 

The l^ends do not state whether the destruction of the 
Shakyas preceded or followed Shuddhodhan’s own death. 
But the context suggests that it must have been later. 
Shuddhodhan is said to have died when he had reached the 
ripe age of ninty-six. Finding his end approaching, he sent a 
message to Buddh, who hurried back to lus father’s death- 
bed. He led the coflSn carrying in hand the incense-holder, and, 
as was the custom, with his own hand set Are to the pyre of 
sandal-wood in which the remains of the old king Were 
consumed. 


(1) Oulva, X— 133, 1»1 i Hiutn Ttianf Bk. VI, 3V7| EeefeMU, 18V, 181. 
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But though the sequence of the events of his life aftor his 
letum frcun Es^vastu is lost, the legends tecoid numerous in- 
cidents which illustrate his character. Once upon a time, two 
neighbouring kings, no less than of his own kinsmen, the 
Shakyas and the Koliyas were on the verge of war over a 
disputed embankment of the Bohini which, owing to an unusual 
drought, was unable to irrigate the fields on both sides of the 
river. And Buddh seeing the kings with their armies ready 
to fight, asked them why they were going to fight. Each 
claimed the embankment. “ I understand that the embank- 
ment has value for some of your people, but apart frc«n it, 
does it possess any intrinsic value?" 

“It has no intrinsic value whatever” was the reply. 
Then asked Buddh “ Now when you go to battle, is it not 
sure that many of your men will be slain, and you yourselves, 
0 Kin^, are liable to lose your lives ?” 

And they said : “ Verily, it is sure that many \vill be shun 
and our own lives be jeopardised.” 

“ Has the blood of men ” asked Buddh, “ less value than 
a mound of earth ? ” “No” said the kings, “ The lives of 
men, and above all, the lives of kings, are priceless.” 

Then said Buddh : “ Are you going to stake that which 
is priceless against that which has no intrinsic value what- 
ever ?.” 

The two kings realized their mistake and came to an 
amicable arrangement.(*) 

A mmwhant from Sunparant having joined the Order was 
anxious to convert his relations. He asked for permission to 
do so. “ The people of Sunparant are reported to be excee- 
dingly violent. If they revile you, what will you do ?” “ I 
will make no answer,” replied the Bhikkhu. “ And if they 
strike you ? ” “ I will not strike in return.” “ And if they 
try to kill you?” “Death itself is no evil and many even 

(1) fihammapad, 10 S,B,E, Pt. I {Ed, Faushok) 351 ; Jaatak V — 413; Hardv b 
Manual of BuddhUm, 317, 319. 
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try to escape from the vanities of life : I vrill take no steps 
to hasten or delay my departure.” Then Buddh gave him 
permission to start on his mission. 

One Krishnagobami (Kisagotami) was a young married girl 
who was delivered of a child. He lived long enough to run about 
and then died. She was disconsolate and carried its corpse 
from door to door asking her fellow-villagers to revive it by 
medicine. One of them advised her to 'try Buddh, which she 
did. After doing homage she asked him, “ Lord and Haster, 
do you know any medicine that will revive my child ? ” “ Yes 
I know,” he replied. ” What is it ?” she asked. “ I want 
some mustard-seeds,” he said. But b^ore she had left to fetch 
it, he added. “But it must come from a house where there has 
been no death.” “ Very good,” she said, “ I will get you such 
mustard seed.” She then returned to the village, and went 
from door to door asking the people for mustard-seed, every 
one offered it to her but when she added, “ it must be from 
a house which has not suffered death.” Every (me cried that 
he bad lost either the father, the wife, m a son. She 
returned to Buddh who asked her if she had brought the seed. 
“ No,” she replied, “ 1 cannot get seed from a hcmse whwe 
there has been no death.” “ Well then,” added Buddh, “ How 
can you be an exception?” He then preached to her his 
Law and she entered the “ first path.” 

That Budkth did not always receive courtesy in his excur- 
sions is illustrated by the two following stories. When he was 
staying at Shravasti in the Jitvan, he went out with his alms- 
bowl, as usual to b^ for food. He stopped at the house of a 
Brahman while the fire of an offering was blazing upon his altar. 
Afraid, lest the approach of the beggar should pollute him, he 
said, “ Stay there, 0 shaveling ; stay there ; 0 wretched 
Shraman ! thou art an outcast !.” 

The Blessed One replied : “ Who is an outcast ? ” 

“ An outcast is a man who is angry and bears hatred ; the 
man who is wicked and hypocritical, he who embraces error 
and is full of deceit. 
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“ Whosoever is a provoker and is avaridoiis, has sinfal 
desiies, is envious, wicked, shamelees, and without fear to 
conunit sins, let him be known as an outcast. 

** Not by birth does one become an outcast, not by birth 
does one become a Brahman, by deeds one becomes an out- 
cast, by deeds one bec<»nes a Brahman.” 

The Brahman jdned his faith. (*) He had scunetimes 
to deal with hooligans. Such was Shushilome whom he met 
at Gaya. Buddh was sitting on a stone when Shushilome went 
up to him and brushed his body against his. Bhagwat drew 
away his body ; thereupon ShushBome asked him “ 0 Shiaman, 
art thou afraid of me ?” To which Gautam replied : ” No, friend, 

I am not afraid of thee, but thy touching me is sinful.” Shushi- 
lome said ; ” 1 will ask thee a question, 0 Shraman, and if thou 
canst not answer it, 1 will either scatter thy thoughts or cleave 
thy head, or take thee by the feet and throw thee over to the 
other shore of the Ganges.’ ’ 

The Bhagwat answered : “ I do not see, 0 friend, either 
in this world or in the world of the Devas, Matas, Biahmans, 
or amongst the generation of Samans and Brahmans, gods and 
man, one who can either scatter my thoughts or cleave my head 
or take me by the feet and throw me across the Ganges. How- 
ever, ask, 0 friend, what thou pleasmt.” 

Shushilome then put to him questions which the Bhagwat 
replied, but whether he converted him is not recorded. (*) 

He was once accused of being a sturdy b^gar when he 
ought to be working for his living. The occasion was that he 
went to beg of a Brahman named Bharaddwaj who had been 
celebrating his harvest-thanksgiving. Bharadwaj told him 
to go and work. ” 0 Shraman ” he said, ” it would suit you 
better to go to work than to go b^ging. 1 plough and sow, 
and having ploughed and sown, I eat. If you did likewise, you 
too would have to eat.” 

And the Tathagat replied ” 0 Brahman, 1 too plough 
and sow, and hav^ ploughed and sown, 1 eat.” 

(») Af.V.— 4; 10 8.B.K. J3-71*. (*) K. r.,-5 ; 10 S.U.K. 44, 46. 
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“ Do yoa. profess to be a farmer V\ the Brahman queried ; 

“ where then are your bullocks ? where is the seed and the 
plough f” 

The Blessed One said ; “ Faith is the seed I sow ; good work^ 
are the rain that fertilizes it ; wisdom and modesty are the 
plough, my mind is the guiding rim ; I lay hold of the handle 
of the law ; earnestness is the goad I use ; and exertion is my 
draught-ox. This ploughing is ploughed to destroy the weeds 
of illusion. The harvest it yields is the immortal life of Nirvan, 
and thus all sorrow ends.” 

Then the Brahman poured rice-milk into a golden bowl 
and offered it to the Blessed One saying : “ Let the teacher of 
mankind partake of the rice-milk, for the venerable Qautam 
ploughs a ploughing that bears the fruit of immortality.” V) 

In this way Buddh passed the closing years of his life. He 
was now eighty and a detailed account of his closing months 
is available (*), though it is only a record of tradition. In the 
course of his per^rination he left Bajgrah and arrived at 
PataUgama (modem Patna) where he was met by lay devotees 
to whom he delivered a religious sermon. They invited him 
to a meal.for which they made preparations in the rest-house 
by strewing the whole floor with sand, placing seats and a 
water-pot thereon and fixing an oil-lamp. The Blessed One 
arrived, he washed his feet, entered the rest-house, and took 
his seat against the central pillar, with his face towards the 
east. The lay devotees and the Bhikkhus did likewise. 

After taking their meal, the Blessed One delivered a sermon 
upon Rectitude, which lasted till late at night, after which he 
went into solitude in order to give himself up to meditation. 
He rose at dawn and saw that Sunidha and Vassakar, two 
ministers of Magadh, were fortifying the town to repel an 
invasion by the Vajjis. He then fore-told its future greatness : 

(1) Sui$a Nipat, 4 ; 10 II — 15. word the same as Mahavagga Ch. S8 — 80 ; 

fS) Mahaparinirmn SvHn, 1— -19: 17 SvB.E. 97 — 108. (But this contains no 

11 — .8 ; II — 10-24. (K. Davids Intro, to account of Buddh's death. See Ih,, 
hia Tr, pp. XXXI V). This is with a p. 97f.n. (1). 
few unimportant variations, word for 
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As far, Anand, as Aryan people dureU, as far as merchants 
travel, this will become the chief town, the ciiy Pataliputia. 
But dangers of destruction, Anand, will hang over Pataliputra 
in three ways, by fire, or by water, or by internal disK;ord”(^). 
This prophecy came true for when King Ajatshatru, son of 
Bimbeshwar, became the King of Magadh, his fortress of Patali 
on the Sone developed into the imperial city of Pataliputia, 
and it is now Patna, the capital of Bihar. He now crossed 
the Ganges and proceeded North to the town of Vaishali, which 
he had frequently visited and which was the capital of the 
powerful clan of licchavis, then a noble city ten of twelve miles 
in circuit. Near Vaishali, in the village of Beluva he dismissed 
his disciples, as the rains were on and he was preparing himself 
for the Vassa which proved to be the last of his life. 

At that village, not far from Vaishali, he was attacked by 
severe illness : violent pains seized him and he was near dying. 
He then bethought himself of his disciples : It becomes me 
not to enter the Nirvan without having addressed those who 
cared for me. I shall conquer this Illness by my power, and 
hold life fast within me.” By the sheer exercise of his will, 
he cured himself of the illness, and sat down on a seat prepared 
for him in the shade. Seeing him, the venerable Anand spake : 

‘ Sire ! I see that the Exalted One is well ; I see Sire ! that 
the Exalted One is better. All nerve had left me, Sire ; I was 
faint ; my senses failed me because of the sicknera of the 
Exalted One. But still I had one consolation. Sire : the 
Exalted One will not enter Nirvan, until he has declared his 
purpose concerning the body of his followers.” “ What need 
hath the body of my followers of me now, Anand: I have 
declared the doctrine, Anand, and I have made no distinction 
between within and without ; the Perfect One has not, Anand, 
been a forgetful teacher of the Doctiine. He, Anand, who 
says ; ‘ I will rule over the Church, or let the Church be 
subject to me,’ he, 0 Anand, might declare his will in the 
Church. The Perfect One, however, 0 Anand, does not say : 
‘ 1 will rule over the Church, or let the Church be subject to 

p) Mnhemigga. VI— 28-8 ; IT 8. IS. G. 102. 
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me.’ What shall the Perfect One deohue, Anand* to be his 
purpose, r^rding the Qhurch ? I am an old man ; eij^ly 

years old am I Be ye to yoaiselves, Anand, yonr own 

light, your own refuge, seek no other refuge Whosoever 

now, Anand, or after my departure, shall be his own light, his 
own refuge, and shall seek no other refuge, whosoever taketh 
the truth as his light and his refuge and dudl seek no other 
refuge, such will henceforth, Anand, be my true disciple, who 
walks in the right path”(*). 

Buddh now proceeded to Vaishali and as usual passed 
through the town b^ging his meaL Returning to bis lodging 
he convened a Sangh and addressed them as follows: — 
“ Learn ye then fully, 0 my disciples, that knowledge which 
I have attained and have declared unto you, and walk ye in 
it, practise and increase, in order that this path of holiness may 
last and long endure, for the blessing of many people, for the 
joy of many people, to the relief of the worl^ to the welfare, 
the blessing, the joy of gods and men. And what, 0 disciples, 
is the knowledge which I have attained and have declared unto - 
you, which you are to learn fully, walk in it, practise and 
increase, in order that this path of holiness may last and long 
endure, for the blessing of many people, for the joy of many 
people, to the relief of the world, to the welfare, the blessing, 
the joy of gods and men ? It is the four-fold vigilance, the 
four-fold right effort, the four-fold holy strength, the five 
organs, the five powers, the seven members of knowledge, the 
sacred eight-fold path. This, 0 disciples, is the knowledge 
which I have attained, and have declared unto you.” 

He then added : Hearken, ye monks, I say unto you, 
all earthly things are transitory; strive on without ceasing. 
In a short time the Perfect One will attain Nirvan: three 
months hence will the Perfect One enter Nirvan.” Concluding 
his discourse, he said : “ My existence is ripening to its close ; 
the end of my life is near. I go hence, ye remain behind ; 
the place of refuge is ready for me. Be watchful, without 
intermission, walk ever more in holiness : Aye resolute, mid 

(1) OMmU'i'i;, /inddhi'iWt 1H7, 11)8: J^tcr (|noration8 are also from tlie sattio 

works. 
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aye prepared, keep ye, O disciples, your mind. He who 
ever more walks without stomblipg, true to the word of truth, 
struggles into freedom from birth and death, presses through 
to the end of all suffering.** 

The next day he again begged in the town, and accepted 
the hospitality of one Chanda, a black-nnith who treated the 
Sangh to a feast the nature of which will be presently 
discussed. He then left it with a large concourse of disciples 
for Kushinagar (*^), a town about eighty miles east of Kapilvastu, 
where he was bom. He was sick and way-worn and as he 
felt his end drawing nigh, he spake to Anand : " It may be, 
Anand, that in some of you the thought may arise — * the 
words of our Teacher are ended ; we have lost our Master.* 
But it is not thus. The troths and the rules of the Order, 
which I have taught and preached, let these be your teacher, 
when I am gone.**(*) , 

Then he addressed the assembled monks : “ Which, then, 
0 monks, are the troths it behoves you to spread abroad, out 
of pity for the world, for the good of gods and men ? 

“ They are ; (I) the four eamesl reflections (•); (2) the four 
right exertions (*) ; (3) the four paths to supernatural power (*); 
(4) the five forces (*); (3) the proper use of the five organs of 
senses ; (6) the seven limbs of knowledge (^); (7) the noble 
eight-fold path (•)*’• 

He then felt tired and turning to Anand, he said : *' Qo 
Anand and prepare a bed for me between two twin trees with 
my head to the North. I am tired, Anand ; I shall lie down**. 
Anand prepared a bed between two Sal trees— the trees in the 
shadow of which he was bom. He lay, it is said, on bis right 

(1) Now Kaaia 35 milea eMt of Qormkh- oeniration." 
pur on an oM ohannol of the Hiranyavaii (9) t.e., '' Faith, energy, recollection, 
or the Chota Qandhak — Onnninghoni'e self concentration, reason.** 

*"Anei4fU Geographp oj India ** 430. (7) i.e., ** Recollection, investigation, 

(3) Mahnparinirvnn Std$af 111—05. energy, joy, serenity, concentration and 

(3) ** Impurities of the body, the imper- equanimity**. 

manenceof the o^nsallons, of the thought, (8) Right belief; Right resolve; 

of the condition of RzUf^BlI^.** Right speech ; Right work ; Right liveli- 

(4) ** To prevent dmmrit from arising, hoid ; Right oxeroise ; Righ^ mindful* 

git fid of it ae soon ae it arieee ; preduoe nese; Right mental concentration/*— 
merit, and increase it. ** wphnaHon 4i6$ post, 

(8) effort, thought, con* 
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side. As he lay on the oot, the Sal trees burst into bloom, 
a shower of flowers fell from the sky and heavenly melodies 
were sounded in honour of the dying saint. 

** Then spake the halted One to the Venerable Anand : 
* Although this is not the time for flowers, Anand, yet are these 
two twin trees completely decked with blossoms, and flowers 
are falling, showering, streaming down on the body of the 

Perfect One heavenly melodies are sounding in the air 

in honour of the Perfect One. But to the Perfect One 
belongeth another honour, another glory, another reward, 
another homage, another reverence, 'l^osoever, Anand, male 
disciple or female disciple, lay brother or lay sister, lives in 
the truth, in matters both great and small, and lives according 
to the ordinance and also walks in the truth in details^ these 
bring to the Perfect One the highest honour, glory, praise, and 
credit. Therefore, Anand, must ye practise thinking: let 
us live in the truth in matters, great and smcdl, and let us live 
according to the ordinance and walk in the truth also in details.” 

But Anand was in a different mood. He said to himself : 
“ 1 am not yet free from impurities, I have not yet reached the 
goal, and my Master, who takes pity on me, will soon enter into 
Nirvan.” 

He went into the house and cried. But the Master sent 
for him : ” Go, 0 disciple, and say to Anand in my name, the 
Master wishes to speak with thee, friend Anand.” Anand 
obeyed. He went to the Master, bowed to him and sat down, 
still weeping. But the Master tried to console him — “Not, 
so, Anand, weep not, sorrow not. Have I not ere this said to 
thee, Anand, that from all that man loves and from all that 
man enjoys, from that must man part, must give it up, and tear 
himself horn it. How can it be Anand, that that which is bom, 
grows, is made, which is subject to decay, should not pass 
away ? That cannot be. But l^ou, Anan^, hast long honoured 
the Perfect One, in love and kindness, with cheerfulness, loyally 
tmd unwearyingly, in thought, word and deed. Thou hast 
done well, Anand, only strive on, soon thou wilt free from 
impuritieB.” 
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As the news of the Saint’s illness spread through the town, 
it all turned out^men with their wives and children to pay 
their last homage to the dying Master. And Subhadda, a monk 
of another sect, begged to receive the Master’s touch of 
conversion, so that he could say that he had seen the Master 
in the flesh. 

It was now night and the Master’s strength was ebbing. 
He turned to Anand again and spake—' It maybe Anand, that 
ye shall say : 'the world had lost its master, we have no master 
more.’ Ye must not think thus, Anand. The Law, Anand, and 
the ordinance, which I have taught and preached unto ye, these 
are your Master when I am gone hence.” 

And turning to his disciples — “ Hearken : that cometh, 
I charge ye, Ever 3 rthing that cometh into being, passeth 
away^ Strive without ceasing.”(') 

But the Chinese version of the “Djdng Instructions of 
Buddh” translated between 397 and^415 A.D. from an earlier 
Sanskrit text, is even more touching: “It was now in the 
middle of the night, perfectly quiet and still ; for the sake of 
his disciples he delivered a summary of the Law. After laying 
down the rules of a good life, he proceeds to reveal the inner 
doctrines of his faith : ‘ The heart is lord of the senses : govern, 

therefore, your heart, watch well the heart Think of the 

Are that shall consume the world, and early seek deliverance 
from it. Lament not my going away, nor feel regret. For 
if I remained in the world, then what would become of the 
Church ? It must perish without fulfilling its end. From 
henceforth all my disciples, practising their various duties, 
shall prove that my true Body, the Body of the Law(*), is 
everlasting and imperishable. The world is fast bound in 
fetters : I now give it deliverance as a physician who gives 
heavenly medicine ; keep your mind on my teaching ; all other 
things change, this changeth not. No more shall I speak to 

0 Maiaparinirvan Stma, 111—60. 

0Slt. “ SAorm .Jby> " Bkar m F aith, 


religion^ Duty; itaya— body. 
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you. I desire to depart. I derite the eternal rest ('). This is 
my last 8etmon’(*). 

And these were his last words. He became unconscious 
and then passed away.” 

A legend records that when the soul of Buddb left its body, 
the earth shook and there was lightning and the gods Brahma 
and Tndra appeared, and the latter exclaimed : 

All thingi unabiding 

Birth, Denth:— thair Imw la this: 

They come to birth ; they parish. 

Bnd all, and that is bliss. (*) 

Three questimis have been raised in this connection 

“Was Buddh a reality or a myth? what is the date of his death ? 
and what did he die (d T ” 

On the question of Buddh’s reality there exists no 
doubt, though some little doubt was at one time thrown on 
his existence (*), on the authority of M. Senart who, however, 
only questioned his biography, though that fact has been 
used to support the conclusion that Buddh himself was the 
mere personification of an idea. And tins is what M. Senart’s 
ratiocination leads up to, though he himself acknowledges 
the existence of some person as Buddh — " as we see the 
reality of the church founded by him.” But this admission 
itself becomes greatly weakened by the ratiocination that 
Buddhism is merely a' religious development of the Sankhya 
S 3 rstem of Hindu philosophy and that the name of its alleged 
founder itself inwraps an allegory. But M. Senart’s view 
was that from the one known fact that Buddh did exist, and 
nothing else being known, the fancy of his disciples have 
attached to his person the great all^rical ballad of the life 
of the Sun>god in fiuman guise, when the life of the man 
Buddh had been forgotten. That the legendary life of the 

183,186. 

(<) JPo-«w*i?<iin-iCiiiy.-^TranBlaf«d in (8) vi— J«. 

iipp. lo thi eataloffue of Mss. preaenteii {*) H. H. Wilron cited in Banter*! 

by the Japanese Oovenwient to the A'mprrf 199 f.n. aesumed by Soliel- 

S^retary of .State for India, and now tema in bis Monumnial Java Ch. Vll, 
in the India olBee. Concluding letter of 177*806, oetdra 01denberg*A Buddhism 
Mr. Real to Dr. Boat dated let Septem* 78-78, 800. Weber (1978) I fid, 

bar, 1874*8 6— Himfer'e Indian Empire, LU. 884— '890. 
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founder of Buddhism is the embroidered fancy of a later 
race of his followers admits of no question. But the question 
is whether it is based upon the 8ub>stratum of facts, handed 
down as unquestioned events, in the life of the founder who 
had enlisted a large following in his life-time and had left 
him surviving a race of devout disciples deeply attached to 
him; and even if we suppose there be any doubt on this xwint, 
it still remains a question whether M. Senart’s theory is 
not itself as fanciful as the biography he condemns. 

Senart’s theory rests on the dual meaning of certain words 
and the close affinity between Buddh’s doctrine and Kapil’s 
Sankhya philosophy. It is said that Buddhism owes its existence 
to the incentive of no single person, that it is merely a religious 
development of one system of Brahmanical philosophy ; tliat 
the life is a mere personified allegory as is apparent from the 
names of its leadmg persons and places (’). For instance, 
Qautam is an ancient Vedio sage, his other name being Bhara- 
dwaj ; while another Gautam was the well-known pi-opoundcr 
of the Nyay system of philosophy. His birth place at Kapil- 
vastu only conveys its covert sense that it was the abode 
of Kapil.” His mother is called “ Maya ” in reference to the 
Maya Doctrine of Kapil and that his own name “ Siddliarth ” 
(“He who has fulfilled the end”) and Buddh (“the Enlightened”) 
are significant and prove that the whole story of the birth, 
renunciation and the enlightenment, are reminiscent of the solar 
myth and of no historical personage. He recalls the fact that 
from the earliest age the allegorical poetry of the Indians, like 
that of the Greeks and the (Germans, treats of the destinies of the 
Sun-god, of his birth from the mofning-cloud, which as soon 
as it has given him being, must itself vanish before the rays of 
the illuminating child ; of his battle with, and victory over, 
the dark demon of the thunder-cloud ; of his triumphal mareh 
acipss the firmament; of his decline and disappearance into 
the darkness and nothingness. 

tSenart then aidVertH to wliat he calls the allegory of the 

(A) Dr. Em J. ThoBMM rtferringto this liypothesiH h« published over fifty vears 
■ubj^ia.UtndfOot 1027) 405 doubts ago. 
whothiv M. Henart siill maintains tlie 
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life ci Buddh ; Like llie Sun-god, Buddh issues fzom the 
clouds of night. He emerges from the dark womb " of a 
vision” and thus himself becomes visible; a flash of light 
pierces through the world when he is bom ; Maya dies as the 
morning cloud disappears before the rays of the Sun. As 
the Sun-hero is eclipsed by the thunderstorm but eventually 
vanquishes it, so does the demon Mar tempt Buddh by whom 
he is similariy vanquished ; and, as in the contest in heaven, 
the thunder-storm first eclipses the Sun, so the tree which typi- 
fies the firmament with Mar as the thunder-demon, for a time 
shadows Buddh ; but as the sun gains illumination, after the 
thunder-storm is vanquished, so Buddh obtains "enlightenment,” 
after he had discomfited Mar, and as theStm-god drives through 
the sky in his chariot, so Buddh proceeds to evangelize the world 
by setting in motion his " Wheel of Law. ” ’ 

And as towards sunset the clouds are tinted scarlet and 
obscure its light, against which it is powerless, so towards the 
evening of his life, Buddh is made to witness the annihilation 
of his whole house and his race, which he is powerless to 
prevent. And finally, as the Sun by his own rays, is 
quenched by the evening mist, so the flames of the funeral 
pile, on which Buddh’s corpse is burnt, are extinguished by 
the streams of water which came pouring down fzom heavm. 
And as at last the Sun-god disappears in darkness and in 
nothingness, so does the mythical hero in Nirvan. 

The theory is ingmious but far-fetched, and similar theories 
might be coined to explain away the notable events of many fives. 
Even more cogent reasons have recently been given to deny the 
reality of Jesus. Dr. Oldenberg, (^) Dr. Bhys Davids and 
other Pali scholars have combated M. Senart’s scholarly, but 
unconvincing criticisms, by reference to the voluminous texts in 
which incidental references — all the more valuable because they 
are incidental, — ^recur to Buddh as a real personage. But the 
points which appear to be conclusive are the very ones which 
M. Senart has left unexplained. Buddh is mentioned as a con- 
temporary ascetic teacher of Nirvan by Nataputta (Mahabir). 


(^) Oldenberg — Buddhiim 
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His reality is admitted even by the Brahmans who represent him 
as the ninth incarnation of Vishnu who had descended upon 
earth to mislead man. The site of Lambini garden where “ poiv 
tion of the ashes of Buddh was said to have been deposit^,” 
has since been identified, and the sbupa which enclo^ them 
found. M. Senart’s whole theory that Kapilvastu is a ficti- 
tious name on the bank of Rohini has been falsified by recent 
arolueological discoveries. That the life of Buddh is the life 
of a type, and not of a person — is greatly weakened by the fact 
that ascetics who follow a routine cannot be all fictitious entities. 
M. Senart bases his oritioism on the legendary life depicted in the 
Lalit Vistar, which no one has yet supported as a historical 
document, not that it had no historical back-ground. The 
fictitious embellishment, which with the biographers of religious 
sages it is usual to add to the prosaic facts of their lives, does not 
make the lives themselves fictitious. Historical tradition of 
a real Buddh, the numerous circumstantial details of his life 
which are, not singly but cumulatively, evidence of their verity, are 
recorded fi^the scriptures of all schools. The theory that Buddh 
was the fictitious figurehead for the dissemination of Kapil’s 
doctrines is di^roved by no less an authority than Max Muller, 
who says: “ We have looked in vain for any definite similarities 
between the system of Kapil, as known to ns in the tSankhya 
Sutras and the AbhiDharma or the metaphysics of Buddhists. ”(*) 
Kapil’s doctrines have been set out at length in the pre- 
ceding pages and a comparison with his system of that of the 
Buddhists justifies Professor Max Muller’s failure to find any- 
thing common between the two systems. What is then left 
in the biography to which the term fictitious can be safely applied? 
There is Mar, the God of Death, and Buddh’s encounter with 
him under the pipai tree. That it typifies the mental struggle 
of a man who has been strugglii^ to find a key to the problem 
of life is all that this episode can be held to prove. That such 
struggle is not unnatural, is not and cannot be denied. Lastly, 
that the earliest Buddhistic books mention no less than 45 places 
which. !&iddh yh&ted and in which he lived and preaMshed his 


(*) 1 Chips from a Qtrmun workshop 220. 
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oxeed oan have no mystic, allegoiical aignifioaiice. Pexsistent 
traditi<ni from tibie earliest times^ conoborated so far as it oan 
be,, by the existence of ancient memorials, is a sufficient and 
a safe voucher for the truth of the narrative of a life, the inci- 
dents of which there was no reason to invent in a mere aUegoiy. 

The question discussed by M. Senart was one of the 
questions which King Milinda had twice put to Nag8ai(‘) 
and to which Nagsen had given convincing replies. His 
argument was that as a complicated building . equiied an archi- 
tect, so a omnpUcated ^stem could not be without an author 
and that as his system is unique, so must be its deogirer. 
hOlinda felt convinced and was converted to the new faith. 

The fact that the biography of Buddh is vitiated by 
fable should not make us more fastidious or less indulgent 
towards the marvellous in Buddhism than we are towards 
the esiriy periods of any other history. The main fact may 
be true, though the details are invented. And such evidence 
as is now availabJe points to this conclusiorL The fact 
that from the very dawn of Buddhism down to the present 
day, believers and non-believers have acted on the assumption 
of the reality of Buddh and the main incidents of his life 
which axe inseparable from his personality, makes one pause 
before yielding to the suggestion that Buddh was merely a 
figure of speech. Long before his teachings were reduced 
to writing, the facts of his life and his teachings were carefully 
committed to the 'memory of men who were professional 
memoiists of the sacred literature. Th^ chanted them on 
all solemn occasions immediately cm the decease of the Great 
Teacher. They thus imparted their knowledge from genexatioii 
to generation. In so doing, there was just as much chance 
ot interpolation as in any ancient writing, but there was 
scarcely any fear of a wholesale invention. The fact that 
frmn the very start the person of Buddh was mmticaied as 
distinot from hu precejits, and in the initiatory ceremmry of 
a novice, upon his consecration he Imd to repeat three times 

(1) OiMKtoM of JNtif UUMa, lU— 6-1; 35 & B. E. 1U» > •(>. V— 1: 3« S. II. E. 806. 
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the fonniila — " I go for refuge to tbe Bud^ : I go for refitge 
to the Law: I go for refuge to the Order" shows that every 
numk had to swear allegianoe to the person of the Teacher 
before he could swear obedience to his precepts(’). The life 
of Bnidh is far too circumstantial for a myth, far too cheque- 
red for a mere allegory. 

The second question, when Buddh was born, is not free 
from difficulty. Tliat he lived to the age of 80 or 81 is beyond 
dispute. But the question is, when was he bom ? or, what 
comes to the same tiling, when did he die ? According to 
the Chinese computation based upon portents, Buddh was 
born in 1,027 B. C. when, according to a work called CAek- 
Shu-Yi’Ki, a bright light of five colours was seen to pierce 
the constellation Tai-Wei and pass over the wliole West. On 
(teeing 4t, the historian Su Yen lemarked tliat a great sage 
ivas l>orn in the West. Bighty years later, a white rainbow 
was seen, liaving twelve stripes stretching from South to North. 
The historian Hu To seeing it, said : “ It is the sign of the 
death of a great sage in the West." This date was and has 
been since, officially recognized as authentic(^). But the tradi- 
tional date, accepted by the earlier scholars, was 623-543 B.C. 
and is supported by the Ceylon tradition and chronicle. But 
four other dates have been suggested, ranging between 480 
and 388. The former is the year to which i)r. Oldenberg is 
inclined. He says : “ The year of his death is one of the 
most firmly fixed dates in ancient Indian liistory ; calculations, 
by which the sum of possible error is confined within tolerably 
narrow limits, give as a result, that ho died not long before or 
not long after 480 B.C."(*). Sir A. Cuimingliam fixes it at 
478 ; Rhj's Davids at about 412, while Kern brings it down 
to 388. Other conjectures have been made, w'hilo on the other 
hand, the exact date of his death is calculated to be 1st June. 
The data upon which tliese calculations proceed appear to be 
all inconclusive at this distance of time ; but the fimt date is 
as probable as any other; as Mr. Vincent fSinitli remarks, “ 1 

In its c{tirtt«r tlie fonniUa whs —Mahavaggn I •0-34 ; 13 8. 13. £. 
**Come.O Bhikk|i|i> and ought is (*) Rev. J. Edktns ; Chiuese BvddhistH 
the doctrine ; lead n holy life for the sake (2*. O. «S.) 15,- 16. 
of the eompleto extinction of suffering. " (^) Oldonberg: BvddhidWf 190. 
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fomerly accepted 487 or 486 B.C. a« the best attested date, 
bat the new reading of the Kharabela record pushes back all 
the earlier dates”(‘). Prof. Max Muller gives reasons for his 
view that this period must be corrected to 637-477 On 

the whole, there is no well-attested data to justify the correc- 
tion of the traditional date, supported by the very early high 
authority of the purest Buddhist chronicles available. 

Hiuen Tsiang’s memoirs are valuable for their antiquity 
and the details with which he fills up his pages of indiscriminate 
description. He was a pious pilgrim and records without criti- 
cism all that he saw and heard and could observe with his deeply 
devout vision. 

Hiuen Tsiang records that according to the general tradition 
the Tathagat died at midnight of the 15th day of the second 
half of Baisakh(*). Kashyap was then away, but Anurudh and 
Anand were present and spent the night in religious discourse. 
At dawn Anand went to the Mallas of Kushinagar and informed 
tliem of the Master’s death. The Mallas were deeply grieved 
and collected their men, women and children, and taking with 
them 'five hundred suits of apparels, irerfumes, garlands and 
musical instruments, proceeded to tlie Sal forest where the 
remains of the Tathagat lay. They spent there six days in 
paying their homage to the deceased and by singing hymns, 
dancing with music and with garlands and perfumes. They 
made canopies of their garments, and prepared decorative 
wreaths to hang thereon. On the second day, eight chieftains 
of the Mallas bathed their heads and clad themselves in nev' 
garments, preparatory to carrying the body for cremation. The 
Mallas decided to take it to the cremation-ground by the South 
gate ; but when the pall-beaiers tried to move the bier, it could 
riot be moved. The Mallas were surjuised, but Anurudh told 
them that the bier shoiild be taken by the North gate through 
the town, to which the Malkus i-eadily agreed. The bief’-'was 
tlien carried in precession through the town. Meanwhile, 

i^) V. Smith History of India, C2. Buddhas death (if the edict refers to him) 

(*) /nlro. — Bhammapai 10 S. B. B. to 508 add 80. The year of hia hirth 
XLIII-XLVI. In the minor Rock Edict ^ould then be 588 B.C. Asoka ** Rulers 
I it is stated that this precept was o/indta»*' |m. 120, 140. 
proclaimed by the departed. 266 vears (’) Beal 17 Western Records, 88. 
iiave since elapsed wliich mouUI bring 
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Kashyap had hurried up from Pava to Kushinagar with dOO 
disciples to take part in the funeral. Amongst them was one 
Subhadda, a convert' in his old age. Seeing the company lamen> 
ting and weeping, he said ; — “ Elnough brethren ! weep not, neither 
lament t we are well rid of the great Saman. We used to be 
annoyed by being told — This beseems you, this beseems you 
not.’ But we shall be able to do whatever we like ; and what 
we do not like, that we shall not have to do. ” But Kashyap 
consoled them in another w'ay. He reminded them of the in- 
exorable law of decay and dissolution. The four Malla clueftains 
then bathed their heads and donning new garments tried to set 
fire to the funeral pile, but it would not catch fire. Kashyap 
then walked reverently round the pile with his bands clasped 
and his head reverently bowing down ; and the 600 disciples 
did the same. The pile then took fire of itself ; and the Mafias 
removed the bones of the Blessed One to their own Council-hall 
where eight kings sent messengers to claim the relics, but even- 
tually they were apportioned by agreement (*). In his memoirs 
Hiuen Tsiang gives further details of the funeral scene. He 
says tlvat on the Tathagat’s death, men and Devas prepared 
a coffin made of the seven precious substances and in a thousand 
napkins swathed his body ; then spread both flowers and scents. 
They placed both canopies and coverings over it ; then the host 
of Mafias raised the bier and forward marched, with others 
following and leading on. Passing the golden river to the nortli, 
they filled the coffin up with scented oil, and piled high up the 
odorous wood and kindled it. Then after all was burnt, there 
were two irapkins left — one that lay next the body, the other 
from the outside covering. Then they divided the Shariras 
(bodies) for the world’s sake, the hali and nails alone remained 
untouched by fire. By the side of the place of cremation, there 
is a stupa : here Tathagat, for Kasliyap’s sake revealed his 
feet. When Tathagat was in his golden coffin, and oil poured 
on it and the wood piled up, the fire would not kindle. When 
all the beholders were filled with fear and doubt, Anurudh spoke : 
“ We must, await Kasliyap.” At this time Kashyap with 500 
foUowoES from o ut the fores t came to Kushinagar and asked 
(1) M^huparinirvan JI i21^]3r> 
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Anand, saying : “ Can I behold the Xathagat’s Wy ?** Ansnd 
said, “Swathed in a thousand napkins, enclosed within a heavy 
cofiin, with scented wood piled up, we are about to bum it,” 
At this time Buddh caused his feet to come from out the coffin. 
Above (or on) the wheel^sign, lo ! there were different coloured 
marks. Addressing Anand then he said, “And what are these?” 
Answering he said, “ When first he died, the tears of man and 
gods moved by pity, falling upon his feet, loft these marks.” 

Kashyap walked round the (corpse and worshipped it, after 
which the scented wood caught fire of its own accord and burnt 
the whole with a great conflagration. After his body had been 
consumed, the Mallas put out tlie fire with milk and enclosing 
the remains in a golden vase, they carried it to Kushinagar. 
But seven tribes appeared and claimed the relics, each one 
on the ground tliat the Blessed Onebeloi^ped to them. ' Their 
claim was about to be aaseited by use of force, when a 
Biahman, — ^Drone— intervened and settled the dispute by appor- 
tioning the relics amongst the eight claimants (*) namely : — ( 1 ) 
The Kshatriyas of Kapilvastu, (2) of Vaisali,(il) of Buluka, ( 4 ) 
and of Roruka -,( 5 ) The Brahmans of Vethadvip,(d) The Kolias 
of Kamagram, (7) The Mallas of Kushinagar and { 8 ) of Pava. 
The Tathagat is said to have returned to his disciples after 
three months of his death. As they were greatly worried at 
the Master’s disappearance, Mandalyayan went up to the 
Tushit heaven and informed Buddh, who descended by a 
crystal staircase, accompanied by the Devaa of Kamloke (*) 
and reassured his disciples of his continued intciest in tliem. 
He also imparted to them further instructions. On liis first re- 
appearance he put out his arms from the cofiin and asked 
Anand — “ Have you prcpaicd the way ? ” ; on his second 
appearance he Set up and pieached the law for his mother’s 
sake ; and on his third appearance he showed his feet to the 
Great Kashyap (*). 

That Buddh died a Chakravarti — ^a universal monarch, 
is symbolized in his stupas, tho construction of which is 

(>) O. !».'>; Buhv, 14U, U7; 7Vfrr<.iii 2S7 i'< Wf. Rookhill 
DigantUit 11—05. Kl. 

(?) ihtlva, XI -500-^15. Schiefnet'it ^(^ 11 Wfi/Urn llwonh, UO, 40. 



(6) Sculpture Depicting Buddli’s reception by the Sakyae. 
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emblematioaL The ciioular mound is designed to rest (m a 
square plinth surrounded by a circular railing. The dome itself 
signifies the vault of heaven, and the world of space is eugnified 
by the Kshetra above Kshetra that rises from the Tee, ending 
in the symbol of the boundless empyrean, the three forked 
flame, trishul or the trident. 

According to Tibetan Legends Bud<ft had nominated 
Kashyap as the head of the Order(*), but this was probably 
added to justify the pontifical authority of the Tibetan hierar* 
chy, of which a later analogy is to be found in the statement 
of Jesus nominating Peter to be his proxy, upon which the 
Popes rest their authority (•). 

Of his disciples, Sariputra had predeceased Buddh by a 
year, having died at Naland. According to Hiuen Tsiang (*) 
Kashyap outlived his Master 20 years ; and after him Anand 
ciitered Nirvan on the bank of the Ganges, bequeathing half 
of his remains to Ajatshatru and the other half to the licchavis 
of VaLshali who divided his body and interred it in Stupas at 
Pataliputra and Vaishali. 

The third question is — ^what was the immediate cause of 
Buddh’s death ? It is stated on the authority of Bhys Davids' 
mis-tianslation of the Pari Nirvan that “ he who had preached 
Ahirasa (non-killing) died of a surfeit of pork;" Now what are 
tlw facts ? In the first place, are we sure that what the 
Perfect One ate as his last meal was “ dried pork ” at all ? 
The word used in the Maha Parinirvan is either Shvikar or 
“ Shtdera MaMav ; ” (*) — the latter has no reference to either 
a pig or boar or its drying — ^the only food it suggests is some 
compressed sweet dish made of, or containing honey. Professor 
Rhys Davids who translated it as “ dried boar’s flesh " in his 
translation of that Sutra (*) has since confessed his mistake, 

m Tibeian Legend*, 15*1. anything e.fif., male and female energy; 

{*) Math, XVI — 18. the marrow of ho usee. Its other meaninga 

(3) Bibliography for rererence;^ to are; name of a plant chitrak, peacock, 

worltf of the two countries. while in Hie VeoaH it ia iiaed to denote 

(4) See 3 Whaaler*s History of India water. Me^dava is the Pali of 8k. 

141, 142. Mndhnr. Afadhu- honey; Madhtiv— 

(4) ShttUMT— ra6Mi|l but ‘‘Shukra** sweets made of honoy, a sweet dish, 

has various meanings* It means pure. According to the Pali Dictionary (by 
bright. Hence the planet Venus or Rys. Davids) it means mild, gentle, e^t, 
** Itre**, It also means the essence .of suave. {See its pp. 142, 148.) 
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for in his note to his tiansUtion of " The questions of King 
Ifilinda," assuming the word to be Shukar MaMam, he says : 
" ‘There is great doubt as to the exact meaning of this name 
of the last dish the Buddha partook of. Maddaii is ‘ to rule, 
or ‘to press or ' to trample ’ and just as ‘ pressed beef ’ is 
ambiguous, so is ‘ boar-pr^eed * or ‘pork-tender’ capable of 

^ious interpretations. It means, I think, ‘ meat pervaded 

by the tenderness and niceness of boar’s (flesh).’ But that 
is itself ambiguous and Dhnmmapada adds that “ Others 
say the word means, not pork or meat at all, but the ‘ tender 
top sprout of the bamboo pknt after it has been trampled 
upon by swine,’ Others say again, that it means a kind of 
mushroom that grows in ground trodden under foot by 
swine. Others again, that it means only a particular kind 
of flavouring or sauce. As maddana is rendered by Childers 
‘ withered,’ I have translated it in my ‘ Bu t ihist Sutras ’ 
(pp. 71 — 7.3) ‘ dried boar’s flesh.’ But the fact is that the 
exact sense is not known.’ ”(*) It is submitted that ‘*Maddav" 
is the Pali corruption of “ Madhav ” which means “ comprising' 
Madhu." “ Madhu," of course, means “ honey,” while 
“ Shukar ” is probably also the popular corruption of Shukra 
and may mean anything white, pure, or compressed, but it 
does not mean a pig, but even if the word were “ Shukar ” it 
might still be — as Prof. Rhys Davids admits that it may just 
as well mean — withered flowers ” or “ tender flowers.” And 
in his translation of Bigh Nikai ; translated as “ Dialc^es 
of the Budih”(*) the same author translates it as “ truffles ” 
and in a foot note adds more decisively that the dish was 
made from ” bulbous roots, a sort of truffles found in the 
jungles and called Sukara Kand.” He adds : ” It is perhaps 
of importance that the food prepared by Chanda and eaten 
by Buddh is called Bhatta : this is not used elsewhere of 
meat. The fact is, it is the only place where that word 
occurs, and Shukar Madhav even at its worst cannot mean 
‘ sweets made of pork ’ but those ‘ beloved of pork’, a term 
applied to edible mushrooms devoured by pigs, as truffles are 
by the boars in Europe.” 

(1) 8S &B.E. 244 f-B. (1). 


<>) S S, B. E. 137. 
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Those who assume that Buddlx died of a soifut of 
podc have, therefore, no sure ground for their assertion. On 
the other hand, the probabilities are that the dish offered 
to Buddh was some special dish made out of sweet and 
honey and fruit. It was the one question of King Milind 
to Nagsen in which he refers to the dish as “ of great fruit ” 
and asks: “The people are in bewilderment about this, 
thinking that the dysentery must have been caused by his eating 
too much out of greediness.” To this Nagsen replied that 
the sickness was due to Ms enfeebled constitution more than 
to the food taken (') ; or as we should now say, because the 
food carried to his bowels the amseba germs of dysentery. 

Even if the fact were otherwise, the position is not different. 

The Blessed One had already decided that his disciples 
were free to eat meat ; but it must not have been killed for theb 
food. He had prohibited the taking of life ; but had never 
made an ordinance that his disciples shall never take meat at 
all. On the other hand, they had taken it on previous occasions. 
But on the day when Buddh partook of the dried venison, he 
had warned his disciples against taking it. He knew it was 
poisonous, but nevertheless he took it, because his disciple had 
laid it before Mm. He warned Chanda that it was poisonous 
and had it buried. Surely, in the face of these facts, no one 
can accuse Buddh of gluttony. It is true that he did at times 
indulge in excess of food ; this is admitted by himself. For, 
addressing Udayan, he said : “ Be not remiss as to the rules 
(to be observed). Be restrained in (matters relating to) the 
stomach.... Now there were several days, Uadyan, on wMch 
I ate out of this bowl when it was full to the brim, and ate even 
more.” (*) In fact there appear to be occasions when he suffered 
on that account, and it is on record that he was once treated 
for it by the celebrated physician Jiwak Kumarbhaksh. (*) But 
in the present case, if the text be read as a whole, Buddh knew 
before he touched his food, that it was infected and otherwise 
unfit for human c<msumption. His forbade its service to the 

(1) Uilinia. IV— 3-31-S3 ; 3S S. B. E. No. 77) (uelMi in MOMh lV—8-i ; 3< 
343-346. S.B.B. 4. 

(•) Mnhn Oioyi SiSta Ifikai (*) Italmagtn Vm— 1-30; 17 &B.B- 131. 
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disciples. He, however, took it because he could not refuse 
what his host had out of a loving heart prepared for his meal 
It is true that boar*hunt is a favourite sport of the Kshatriyas 
and Bam delighted in it. But Buddh, though a Kshatriya, 
had given up this pastime. He was for taking no life. There 
is no inconsistency between his precept and his practice. He 
had a prescience of his coming end, and he was prepared for it. 
Chanda’s feast did certainly hasten his end. He thought he had 
yet three more months to live. He expected that death would 
overtake him after the rains. It did surprise him to that 
extent, — ^if the narrative which gives no dates be held to recount 
the facts in quick succession. 

The record of no man’s life can be complete without 
some reference to his character. And the character of the 
Saviour is the indelible adjunct of his work. 

It is the true index of his mind. And in order to reach 
the nearest approximation to truth, it must be inferred not 
so much from his precepts or the opinions of his contemporaries 
as from his well-proven acts. Of these, there are several 
which furnish the surest criteria to his character. The first 
and foremost feeling in the Saviour’s mind was one of deep 
compassion towards all sentient life. It is the keynote of 
his life': the master key to his character. Early in life, 
“ lured by love of the wood and longing for the beauties of 
the ground, he >went to a spot near at Ixand on the forest 
outskirts ; and there he saw a piece of bed being ploughed, 
wit^ the path of the plough broken like waves on the water. 
Having beheld the ground in this condition, with its young 
grass scattered and tom by the plough, and covered with 
the eggs and young of little insects which were killed, he 
was filled with deep sorrow as for the slaughter of his own 
kindred. And beholding the men as they were ploughing, 
their complexions spoiled by the dust, the sun’s rays, and the 
wind, and their cattle bewildered with the burden of drawing, 
the most Xoble One felt extreme compassion. Having alighted 
from the back of his horse, he went over the ground slowly, 
overcome with sorrow, pondering the birth and destruction 
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of the world, grieved and ezolaimed, ‘‘this is, indeed, 
pitiable.”(‘) 

Though Gautam had an insuperable contempt for human 
life because it was so precarious and fraught with misery, 
he did not feel the same contempt for natural scenery. On 
the other hand, his whole life shows him to have been a lover 
of Nature and extremely susceptible to its beauties. Even 
when his mind was oscillating with doubt as to the end of 
his mission, he had not forgotten to select a site for meditation, 
which, with its sylvan solitude and gliding streams running 
along the spacious plain dotted by shady groves of arboious 
trees and fertile fields, seemed an ideal place for meditation 
and repose. “There” he says, “I thought to myself, truly 
this is a pleasant spot and a beautiful forest. Clear Hows 
the river and pleasant are the bathing places: all around 
a» m«dow. wra TiUagMC).”.. 

Such was Uruvela — a place close to Gaya, situate on the 
bank of the river now called the Phalgu or the lilanja, formerly 
known as the Niranjan. It is now banked with masonry 
steps and bathing ghats with numerous temples, but in 
Buddh’s days it must have been an ideal place for mental 
repose and inspiration which Gautam felt, an infiuence alike 
calming to the senses and stimulating to tlie mind(*). 
Buddh invariably selected such sylvan retreats for his rainy 
camps ; and his love of nature and personal beauty, 
pervading through all his speeches and discourses, un- 
mistakably proves the trend of his {esthetic mind. It is 
indeed an inspiration which hM descended to his disciples 
who have everjrwhere selected for their Vihars and temples, 
stupas and shrines, the most charming upland hills and 
mountains available in the neighbourhood. To him Nature 
and Truth were one and immutable and inseparable as 
beauty and love. To him the open life under the broad 
canopy of h^ven in a mango, bamboo or sal grove on a 

(l) BuMK-CharUra V — .V" : 49 S.B.H. (•) Elibtt*)) / and 

U7, 

(*) LaUt VUtor, 8S. 

12 
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hillHud^ watered by a flowing stream, was tlie only ttmic- 
he needed for his divine vision. 

This was eady, very early in life. It is invidious to 
institute comparisons between master-teachers the world, 
the more so. as one cannot always be sure that faith may 
notin some cases warp one’s jud^ent. But such compari- 
sons have been made and one is constrained to refer to them. 
In his work on Bud<&ism, Dr. Oldenberg has permitted 
himself to say : “ I am not aware of any instance in which 
a Chandal — ^^e Pariah of that age — ^is mentioned in the 
sacred writings as a member of the Order. For the lowor 
order of the people, for those bom in toil, in manual labour, 
hardened by the struggle for existence, the announcement of 
the connection of misery with all forms of existence was not 
made, nor was the dialectic of the law of the painful con- 
catenation of causes and effects calculated to satisfy ‘ the 
poor in spirit.’ ‘'To the wise belongeth this law,’ it is 
said, 'not the foolish.” Very unlike word of that Man 
who suffered ‘ little cliildren to come \mto him ; for of such 
is the kingdom of God,’ for children and those who are like 
children, the arms of Buddh are not opened(’).” That this 
is not a singular criticism is clear from the comments of 
other wiiteTs(*), to whom the above quotation furnishes the 
completest answer. Buddh was no doubt an aristocratic 
hermit ; but his ideas were not those of an aristoorat. He 
was not only compassionate to the low and lowly, but even 
to the meanest object in the Creation. It is said that there 
is not a single instance in which a Chandal is mentioned as 
a member of the Order. Now if this were a fact, it would 
not support the inference ; since while Buddhism was opm 
to all, it is not every Chandal that would understand its 
tenets ; and Chandals of all countries are notoriously ignorant 
and indiffermt to (he impact of religion. 

But it is not afact that no Chandal k mentioned as a member 
(i^theQrder. On the other hand, we have an instance (ff a Chandal 


(1) AkTSMim 1S7, 1S8. 


(*) C/. M. WilUamt SSO, OSS 
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being mentioned even as a Bhikkhu by name(’) who had been a 
‘'vulture trainer” and was, therefore, unquestionably a 
Chandal(*). He became an apostate, and being recalcitrant, 
was set before Buddh, who explained to him the doctrine 
and rebuked him for his apostacy. But apart from the 
Order of the monks, there are several instances of the outcasts 
being admitted into his fold, and that during its ewly 
stages, when such admissions must have affronted the high* 
bom. Dr. Oldenbeig himself qualifies his textual statement 
in his own note, adding, “ By this it is not r'eant to imply 
that people of humble origin in no case appear in the old 
texts as members of the Order(*).” He quotes the instance 
of a sweeper, to which might be added those of bad women 
who wem openly received into the Order and with whom the 
Lord himself dined. References have already been made to 
them, and Dr. Oldenbeig himself mentions that fact(*). 

The charge, therefore, made against Buddh that his qunpathy 
was limited to the high*bom is contiadicted by facts, (te 
the other hand, his sympathy was universal and his kindness 
was not merely confined to little children, but extended in 
an equal d^ee to little insects in the field. In fact, his 
whole doctrine is a doctrine of compassion, and whether one 
agrees with it or not, it is a doctrine intended to bring some 
reUef to pitiful humanity who suffer and die. 

Consequently, no man has ever been more unjustly 
attacked than when Buddh was compared to Christ, and 
llie one was shown to be kindly and the other indifferent. 
Christ helped his fishermen to catch a netful of fish to be 
killed and eaten. He prayed to the Almighty to fill his 
disciples’ nets. Buddh had rigidly prohibited the taking of 
life. His Order was the Order founded for the purpose of 
bringing some peace and hope to all sentient life. 

(M Hii.iiaiua wM itfwM (XraAa)— (*) 5ee Ryi. Davids' /nrfia, — S4, 
KtiOvagga 1S2-I ; 17 8.B.E. 377-S8I Mid (*) Buddhitm, 167 f.n. 
m f.11. {*) lb. p- 149. 
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He did this by applying his axe to the veiy root-cause 
of human suffering, vie — Selfishness. What preacher before 
him or since has inculcated a higher stuidard of morality, a 
a nobler service to mankind t The more we compare his 
ethics with those of other religious teachers of the world, the 
more do we feel struck by the purity of his thought and the 
inapproadbably towering grandeur of his ethics. 

Throughout his long life, Buddh’s mission was preached to 
a singularly credulous peopte. They rose to be a hoary- 
headed nation, but ever remained children in religion. To them 
the talisman of a miracle was a far more potent weapon for 
conversion than a reasoned diacourse upon Ontology. To 
them, no great teacher was or could be human. He must be 
divine. To them, the evidence of their faith was far more 
convincing than the evidence of their reason. To them and 
to such a people, it was the easiest thing in the world to capture 
without effort by proclaiming one self to be Grod-sent. Such 
chums have been made by smaller men. But Buddh never 
made it ; and again and again, when he was questicmed about 
his mission, he told them that he was speaking to them as a 
man to man and that the sole search-light that he threw upon 
the problems was one of reason. How much easier would it 
have been for him to have claimed : All things are 

delivered unto me of my Father; and no man knoweth the 
Son but the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Fathm* 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
him’ (‘). 

His golden key was not revelation, but reason. He held in 
the closet of his mind no direct kaowledge,but that which 
could be tested and tried. “The secret of BudtBi’s success 
was that he brought spiritual deliverance to the people. He 
preached that salvation was equally earned to all men, and 
that it must be earned, not by propitiating imaginary deities, 
but by our own conduct. doctrines thus cut away the 
religious basis of caste, impaired the efficacy of the sacrificial 
ritual, and assailed the supremacy of the Brahmans as the 


(») 
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loediatois between God and man. Buddb taught that sin, sor* 
TOW and detiveianoe, the state of man in this life, in aU pie* 
vious and in all future lives, are the inevitable lesults of his 
own acts. He thus applied the inexorable law of cause and 
effect to the SouL What a man sows, he must reap.”(*) This 
was the effect (ff his ethical doctrine. But we are not here 
concerned so much with it, except so far as it reveals the man. 
And what does it reveal 7 He found his people steeped in 
ignorance and under the clutches of the priest-craft, who had 
alretwly placed themselves between man and his Saviour. They 
had cut up the people into several castes, placing galling and 
intolerable disabilities upon the pioletaiiat.They hod placed 
ceremony before conviction, and the mere observance of form 
as more essential than useful service. Their system ignored the 
obligation of man to m a n. It despised life because it was 
limited, tormented it because it v/as worthless. Buddh 
challenged the authority of the Vedas and of the Brahmans 
as their exponents. He denied the efficacy of penance and 
sacrifices. He revolted against the thraldom of caste; he re- 
moved sexual inequality^; he exhorted people to think ; he 
taught them to reason; and, above all, he galvanized the 
entire system of hypocrisy and cant by transferring it into a 
living intelligible organism, imbued with the spirit of reality 
and earnest endeavour. Such was Gautam, such was Buddh. 
He had conquered all the passions of youth, ignorance and 
folly. As he preached, so he practised. His long life was an 
example and an inspiration to his contemporaries. It is a 
pattern and a model to all men for all times — of how they 
should think, of how they should act, and what they should 
strive to achieve. 

Whether as a saint, reformer or lover of man, no man 
has excelled Buddh : no man can. l£is views on the present 
life may be too pessimistic, they probably are ; his views on 
the future life may be disappointing, probably it is his philo- 
sophy that is at times faulty ; but th»ce remains the fact — 
that no man evef since the dawn of history has, by his 


(1) Hen tor’s Indian Hmfire — 186. 
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individual exertion, been the means of allaying human suffering 
and adding to human happiness, by heightening and ennobling 
his character and purging and purifying his mind. Buddh’s 
contribution to the world-happiness must be judged, not only 
by what he taught but also by how its teachings had com- 
pletely transformed society. He was abstemious and ^joined 
rigid abstinence on all his disciples. He exalted poverty in 
the clergy as its prime necessity. His own progression from 
village to village on foot, bowl in hand, was an outward 
expression of his itmer mind. He believed that those who 
taught religion must not make it a living. He would permit 
no storage of grain or food, no collection of any supplies for 
his monks’ animal wants. It is an ideal which later ages 
followed, even when they did not follow his dogma. He 
i/aught people the dignity of labour and showed it by Ihis own 
example. He brought into the market-place the divine ele- 
ments of virtue, patience, equanimity of temper and returning 
good for evil. 

Throughout his life he was hoimded by his own cousin, 
who made alliance with any one willing to humiliate 
him. But he never retaliated, and in the course of his long 
life, he not only taught but showed by his example the m^tal 
satisfaction that comes from the subjugation of evil passions 
and the display of generosity, magnanimity and charity. 
Even when a murderous plot exposed him to the cruel pre- 
sence of death at the foot of a mad elephant, he was calm 
and collected. Even when he was tormented by the thought 
of the despoliation of his home, he could not be moved to 
retaliation. And above all, in his love for humanity, and 
what is more, for his equal love for all sentient life, he brought 
into vivid light the unity of all life, and his great kmdi^ 
to the dumb creation was translated by his followers, who 
provided for the treatment of Buffering i».nini«.lH- These were 
the first veterinaiy hospitals, which extended the benevolent 
aoope of hoqutals to idl alike— man or beast. He tanght 
man the value of seff-iealization by instituting public confes- 
aums for “ Disburdenment ” of sins. And as he lived, so he 
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died— oalm, composed, collected in thought, clear in his expies* 
sions, cheerful in his resignation — a man the like of whom 
the world has never seen. 

Though Buddh had never claimed to be anything more 
than a man, his death sufficed to exalt him to the rank of a 
Gkxl, to whom prayers might be offered. His apotheosis was 
claimed by two wholly independent creeds, though in an oppo- 
site sense. The Hindus r^arded him as the ninth, and there- 
fore the last, incarnation of Vishnu, "the lying spirit descended 
to deceive the world until the advent of his truth and final 
incarnation who would appear on a white horse with a fiaming 
sword, like a comet in the land, for the destruction of the 
wicked and the renovation of the world.” But after the de- 
throneipent of Buddhism later Brahmanical writers began to 
percieve Buddhism in its true perspective. Thus in Gitgobind : 
“Victory to Thee, 0 Hari, Lord of the world. 0 Keshav, who 
hast assumed the bodily from of Buddh, and out of compas- 
sionate heart forbiddest sacrifices in which the doomed animals 
are killed !” And the Christian church canonized him 
as a saint under the name of Josaphat, which is only a 
corruption of Bodhisatv, to whom a day has been assigned 
both by the Greek and Roman churches (‘) and to whom a 
church was dedicated at Palerus (*), and whose infiuence 
upon the apostolic Christianity was so marked and 
striking that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the tenets and practice of the one were the pattern and pro- 
totype of the other. " It is difficult to enter a Japanese 
Buddhist temple without being struck by analogies to the 
Christian ritual on the one hand, and to Hinduism on the other. 
The chanting of the priests, their bowing as they pass the altar, 
their vestments, rosaries, bells, incense, and the responses of 
the worshippers remind one of the Christian ritual.”(*) And 
it is not in ritual alone that Buddhism has infiuenced Christia- 
nity. As will be seen later, the analogy goes deeper, down to 
the cardinal dootrinw of Christianity and to the very words 
of its Founder. 

(1) Mm Muller— I /fom o C/erNMH (*) Huiiter'g Indian Empire, IWH, 197. 

workahop, 177-189. (*) lb. 197. 
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LKQENDARY LIFE OF BUODH. 

The logendaiy life of Buddh is contained in two works — 
the Lalit Vistar and the BuMh Charitra at A8hwBghosh(^). 
Apart from the few historical facts already referred to in 
the preceding pages, these works have no value except to the 
devout, for whom they were composed. It is not, therefore, 
proposed to recount their details here beyond indicating their 
general trend, to enable the curious to see how the simple life 
of a great man suffers from the adulation of his worshippers. 
The TxUii Visiar commences with the life of Gkmtam as 
Bodhisatv in the Tushit heaven where he is worshipped by count- 
less gods and nymphs to whom he preaches the law. He then 
decided to descend to the earth after a period of twelve years. 
His advent was heralded by the gods coming down to the earth 
to instruct the Brahmans and inform the Pratyek-Buddhs of 
the impending arrival of Buddh. He decided to adorn the 
l^ouse of Shuddhodhan, as he was then a virtuous king with 
ai queen Maya, who was free from all deceit and possessed of 
effulgence and splendour like the splendour of the sun. Before 
leaving the heaven he summoned to audience all the gods and 
in their presence placed his golden crown on the Maitreya, 
appointing him his successor. The gods wept and clawing the 
feet of the Bodhisatv said, “ This dwelling of Tushit, 0 Noble 
One, when thou art departed, will not shine any more.” The 
Bodhisatv consoled them, adding that the Maitrqya he was 
leaving behind, would instruct them in the law. He then in 
the month of Baishakh(*) assumed “ the form of a huge ele- 
phant white like Himalaya, armed with six tusks : with his 
face perfumed with flowing ichor, entered the womb of the 
queen of King Shuddhodhan to destroy the evils of the 
world”(*). 

(1) 49 S.B.K.. I-S07. (*) Buiih Ohoritra—^9. RB.B. I-^O. 4. 

(») L.V., 14. 
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He had then in attendance a hundred thousand million 
Kotis of gods and Yakshas from the beautiful Tushit abode. 
"Without being touched, hundreds of thousands of million 
Kotis of divine and human music-instruments offered sweet 
sounds. A hundred thousand ten thousand Kotis of gods bore 
the great pavilion on their hands, their shoulders and heads. 
And the hundred thousands of Apsaras, every one making 
her own music, placed themselves in front, behind, left and 
right of the Bodhisatv, praising him with the melody of their 
harmonious songs.”(‘) " In the mother when the entering of 
the womb has taken place, there appears directly on the right 
side a ratnavyuh-pavilion,” and in that pavilion remains the 
fiodhisatv sitting with legs crossed. For the body of the 
Bodhisatv in his latest existence has not the nature of the 
fleshly substance of a foetus, but he appears seated complete with 
all his limbs and parts of .limbs and with all the requisite tokens. 

The queen then sent for the king in theAshoke wood, 
whither he had repaired. He tried to enter her presence, but 
found his body too heavy to carry him. He bowed with reverence 
and appearing before his queen, asked her why he had been 
summoned. The queen told him of her dream in which the 
elephant had entered her womb and asked him to consult the 
Brahmans what it meant. The latter told her that she would 
be the mother of Buddh, the Saviour of the world. The king 
was exercised in his mind what preparation to make to give 
the saviour a fitting reception ; but the four great k^gs 
approached him and promised to prepare a house for the 
Bodhisatv. Then came Chakra, the King of the Gods, and he 
promised to give the Bodhisatv a dwelling like that of 
Vaijayant. Then m the great city of Kapil all the Kamvakar- 
rulers of the Gods each built a palace in honour of the 
Bodhisatv ; and Shuhddodhan also prepared a palace excelling 
all human dwellings. "While the Bodhisatv remained in the 
womb, he continued to be on the right side, sitting with legs 
crossed." And all those who were possessed by a God, Nag, 
Yaksh,;GandharVj Asur, Qarud or Bhut, — ^men, women, boys or 


(>> L.F., U. 
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girls, when they saw the queen, recovered their senses and 
got back their memory, and those who had lost their human 
shape recovered it on the spot ; and those who were suffering, 
became whole and heallhy. 

Now when ten months had pas&ed in this way and the 
time for the Bodhisatv’s birth was come, there appeared in 
the palace and the park of King Suddhodhan two and thiity 

omens From the slopes of the Himakya came young lions 

continually, and after passing round the excellent city named 
Kapil, with rejoiced gratings, keeping the city on their right, 
they lay down on the thresholds of the gates without doing 
harm to any one. Five hundred young white elephants came 
and saluted King Shuddhodhan’s feet with the end of their 
trunks. Children of the gods, with girdles round their waists, 
appeared in King Shuddhodhan’s private apartments and seated 
themselves on the lap of first the one and then another”(^). 

In the spring when the queen felt that her time for 
delivery had approached, she started for her pleasure-garden, 
accomj)anied by 84,000 horse-carriages decorated with all sorts 
of ornaments and by 84,000 elephant carriage decorated with 
all sorts of ornaments, escorted by 84,000 warriors, brave, 
warlike, well-favoured, handsome, clad in mail and armour, 
followed by 60,000 Shakya women, guarded by 40,000 Shakyas 
of the family of King Shuddhodhan, old, young and middle-aged 
accompanied by 60,000 persons of King Shuddhodhan’s private 
apartments, who made harmonious music, consisting of singing 
and the sound of all sorts of iastruments, surrounded by 84,000 
gods’ daughters, 84,000 Nag-daughters, 84,000 Gandharv- 
^ughters, 84,000 Kinnar-daughters, and 84,000 Asur-daughters, 
adorned with differently composed omamdnts who sang all 
IrinHa of songs of praise(*). On the day appointed for the 
advent of the Bodhisatv, Alaya went into the garden and 
selected a great 'poAosh tree which bowed to salute her. Ten 
million Apsaras cf the Kamvakar gods descended to form a 
train to serve Queen Maya. 


<i) h.T; 2H. (») L.V., SSO. 
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The Bodhisatv then came out of his mother’s tight side 
in possession of memoiy and knowledge, unsullied by 
the impurity of the mother’s womb. Without any 
man’s help he took seven steps to the East and said: 
“ Behold I shall be the first of all Sharmas who are the roots 
of salvation.” 

The gods of heaven bathed the newly bom Bodhisatv 
and sprinkled him with blossoms ; fiy-whisks apj)eared in the 
air, and an umbrella adorned with jewels. And as he 
walked, the divine-white large umbrella and the two magni- 
ficent fans moved above him in the air unsupported. At 
every spot where the Bodhisatv set his foot, lotuses sprung up 
“ When he was born, the earth, though fastened down by the 
Himalaya, the monarch of mountains, shook like a ship 
tossed by the wind ; and from a cloudless sky there fell a 
shower full of lotuses and waterUlies, and perfurmed with 
8andal-wood.”(*) Seven days after his birth, his mother died 
to be bom again among the three and thirty gods. There- 
upon 500 Shakya women vied with one another to act as bis 
foster-mother. But the honour fell to her sister Mahaprajapati 
Gautami. 

As was the custom, Shuddhodhan took his infant son 
to be presented to the gods of the family temple. But 
no sooner had the king with the prince crossed its threshold, 
all the gods within stood up in a body assuming tlieir real 
forms and threw themselves at the feet of the Bodhisatv. 
Other miracles followed ; and so the young prince grew up till 
he was entered in the school. But as soon as the school- 
master Vishvamitra saw him, he fell with his face to the ground, 
for the majesty and radiance of the Bodhisatv was greater 
than he could bear. The Bodhisatv then questioned him what 
language he wanted him to learn, Brahmi or Kharosti. The 
school-master was dazed at the prococity of his pupil who 
knew more than his teacher, but had nevertheless deigned to 
come to the chUdi^’s school. 


(i) BuMh Vharitnt, 49, S.B.E., 40, 7 
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AVhen he had passed the period of childhood and leadhed 
that of middle youth, the king lemembered the prophecy 
that the prince would either become a Buddh or the Universal 
Mtmarch. He, therefore, wished to divert his mind to sensual 
pleasures; and opened negotiations for his marriage, which 
was preceded by a tournament in which the victor was to 
obtain the prize of a bride : Gautam beat all his competitors 
uid won his bride who happened to be his own cousin — Gopi. 

Gautam was reflective, but liad not yet left his home ; 
because the time was not yet. When it arrived the God 
Haridev, son of the God Tushitkayik, followed by 32,000 gods’ 
sons came into the palace and spake thus : “ What death is, 
has been set forth 0 Radiant One ; and what birth is, has been 
expounded, 0 Lion amongst men. In giving instruction to 
the women’s apartment, thou hast followed the custom of the 
world. Many in the world of gods and mm have become 
ripe and have attained the Law. The time is now come ; 
consider well thy resolve to depart.” The sight of old age, 
disease and death hastened his decision. And on the appointed 
day as he left lus home, the earth shook and became be- 
strewn with flowers, the air was filled with music and gods and 
Asurs praised him. For six years he followed the usual course 
of severe asceticism and self-denial which reduced him to a 
skeleton. Thereupon the gods’ sons came to him and said: 
” Most Noble Being, thou needest not partake of such abun- 
dance of food ; we will infuse the strength thereof throu|^ 
thy pores.” But the Bodhisatv refused thk offer, saying to 
himself that it would be a lie to feed through the pores when 
he had vowed to abstain eating through the mouth. This 
brought on extreme emaciation which reached the ears of Maya 
Devi in heaven. 

Indeed, some of the gods . seeing him in this condition, 
even thought that he was dead, and they conveyed 
these tidings to her. iMhiya Devi immediately descended to the 
bank of the Niranjan, where Gautam had his abode, and visit- 
ing him at midnight and finding his body withered, and him- 
self lying like me dead, she began to crv : but the Bodhisatv 
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ooQM^ her saying, “ Fear not for love of thy son ; thoa ahalt 
phiok the fruit of thy labour. Not in vain doth a Bnddh 
lenoonce the world. I idtall fulfil the prophecy of Adt and 
nf^ft lrA pigin. the prediction of Bipangkar; tho«^ the earth 
ahoold fall into a hundred fragments, and Meta droop with his 
radiant brow into the waters, thouc^ ^ 
stars should be smitten to the ground, yet I, the onfy human 
being, dioald not die. Therefore, be not sorrowful, for soon 
wilt thou behold the wisdom of a (*). 

After six years of penance his russet garments got tattered. 
A son of the Shuddhva8*Kayik gods offered him a russet gar- 
ment which he accepted. And when he decided to resume 
the taking of his ordinary diet, the gods of Uruvela deputed 
Sujata, daughter of the village Chief, Nandik, to get ready milk 
and rice in a golden bowl which the Bodhisatv partook of in 
her house. Having taken the food, he widied to return the 
golden bowl but Sujata said, I will give no one food with- 
out the bowL” He returned with the bowl and wanted to 
take a bath in the river Niranjan which the gods filled with 
divine perfume and after taking his bath, he threw the golden 
bowl into the river. The Nag King, Kallik, removed it to 
heaven where he built a stup thereon to adore it. Qautam 
then selected a tree under which he spread grass and sat 
therecm, uttering the following vow : “ May my body wither 
on this seat, my skin, bones and flesh decay ; until I have 
attained the wisdom so hard to attain in many seons, my 
body shall not be moved from this seat.” He then reflected : 
” Here in the Kingdom of desire. Mar, the Evil One, is Lord 
and Ruler ; it would not become me to attain the highest and 
most perfect wisdom without his knowledge. Let me then 
provoke Mar, the Evil One.” 

Mar got ready for his <m-s]aught. He prepared terrible 
weapons with whin^ to fight Qautam. But the latter reminded 
him of his miMioins ^ Uves and sacrifioee therein, and touched 
the Earth saying, I appeal to this mother of creatures, 
0 Evil Qna” As socm as she was touched, this mighty earth 


( 1 ) LMt rimtr, 86 . 
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trembled in eix manners; and the goddess of the Earth, 
Sthavira, appeared sorronnded by hundred Kotis of Earth* 
goddesses and bowing to the Bodhiaatv spake, “It is so, Great 
Being, it is so as thou hast declared, we are all witnesses 
thereof. ” Mar then tried the art of seduction and deputed his 
dauj^ters to invei^e him by their allurements ; but he was 
firm as the king of the mountains. Mar fell back helpless ; 
and in the late watch of that night, as the day began to break, 
there dawned upon him the threefold knowledge. Thereupon 
the gods spake, “ Strew flowers, 0 friends, Bhagwan hath 
attained the wisdom.” Then the gods strewed divine flowers 
over the Tathagat till a knee deep layer of the blossoms was 
formed.” 

Gautam now became Boddh and all the Buddos rejoiced 
and stot him umbrellas made of precious stones to shade him. 
He remained there a wedc more in contemplation ; after which 
the Kamvakar gods’ sons took ten thousand vases of perfumed 
water and bathed him. There was a concourse of other gods. 
He remained there three mote weeks ; in the second, he took 
a long walk that included the complex of the 3,000 great 
thousands of worlds. In the third week, he took a short walk 
for the distance that is betweraa the East and the West Sea. 
The fourth week, he spent in a Jewel House made the gods. 
In the fifth week, he stayed in the dwelling of the Nag King, 
Muslind, who protected him with his hood. In the sixth week, 
the Tathagat went away from the dwelling of Muslind to the 
banyan tree of the goat*herds. 

Then the four guardians of the world offered him four 
golden bowls, which he declined. They th«i offered silver 
bowls, whicii he also declined. Then thought the Tathagat, 
In what kind of bowl was food received by the former 
Tathagats?” ‘In stone bowls,” he remembered. The four 
kings offered him four stone bowls, but he needed only one. 
He did not, however, like to displease (he other three. So 
he accepted all and made them into one. 

Then the great Brabm came to request him to reveal 
the haw. He touched his feet in reverence and made the 
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request. The TMhagat yielded and said that he would do so. 
He then went to Benares where he preached his first sermon, 
which closes the life as depicted in the LalU Visktr, 

Asvaghosh, who borrowed his narrative from that work, 
carried it to his return home. But his narrative is through- 
out embellished with a similar account of the gods, Jins and 
Asurs, who fiocked from woHds innumerable, to listen to his 
discourse, made clouds to shelter him, rain to cool him and 
poured perfume to regale him; while he, on his part, per- 
formed n^erous miracles of which the following is an example. 
He wanted to wash himself. So Shakra dug out a great rivet 
full of water and four stones were brought to him by the four 
Mahorags. He sat on one, washed on the other, dried on the 
third t and another he fiung up in the sky ; the stone as it 
flew up reached the blazing city and astonished all the worlds." 

Later books have embroidered his life with equally wild 
and unvaried imagery. 
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Latbb Dsvxlopiixmts. 

The Baddbifltio Order was » idigboe republic: it knew 
of no hieiaxohy. Every member of the eider was equal and 
equally free to vraidt oat hia own salvation. ' Btuhth had instituted 
<be Order of monks and nuns, bat he provided no graded 
servioe his disciples. The okigy were all sworn to odibaqy, 
the lay brethren were free to many and follow their ordinary 
pursuits. He had nominated no snooessor ; he had provided for 
no TneftiM of his election or appointment. He had entrusted 
the Sangh — the o<Higregation of monks — ^to uphcdd and dis* 
aeminate his doctrine. When he started his mieoonaiy career, 
he was all alone. Even the five disciples who had come to him 
during his period of reflection and preparation had deserted 
him- They rejcnned him and their number soon swelled into 
hundreds and then to thousands, so that when Bmhlh died, 
hts religion had become a nationsl religion in all AryavaH, 
that is, in what is now Northern India. It had percolated to 
the South, but north of the Ganges it had attained the pre-o 
eminence of a paramount religion. Buddh was no mean judge 
of men. He had freely mixed with the people and he knew 
too well their predominant love of display apd zest for power. 
He entrusted lus creed to the collective wisdom of his congrega* 
tion. If he had been a lesser man, the inclination of his mind 
would have impelled him to nominate his faithful Anand, who 
had ever stood loyally by him and whose influence in the 
country was only second to his own, to the headship of his Church. 

But though Buddh had designated no successor, he had 
left a large number of disciples, who had become graded 
amongst themselves, as “ diief discipleB ” (*) or “ great dis* 
ciples ”(*), accdrding to their quaUfications — the latter, 
there were eighty, and of these sixteen or more ranked as 


(^) ** Agra^ShrawUc ** (Sk. Agra — (*) ** Maha-Shravak ** (Sk. Maku — 

loggmotA leadm, giMt diaoipkB). 
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cJUefa. Some of his oluef disoipks— Suipatia and 
Ifaadgalyan (Moggallana) had predeceased the Master ; hot 
anumgst those who survived him wrae his two cousins Anand 
and Anurudh, Kashyap and Eatyayan, to whcnn (m a iater 
date two more, Khema and Uppalvaro (UKMda*yanna) were 
added. These chief disoipks became afterwards known as 
Sthavin or Makaaihaioir$. But these and others, though en* 
titled to o<niaideration on account (rf their age, ezperimoe or 
learning, had no recognised status or pontion of authority in 
the brotherhood. Evmi in its later development which settled 
the rules of the clergy, the constituthm was still deniooratio and 
all disciples always remidned on the same level of equality. But 
later on, as the religion became international, eadh Sangh or con* 
gregatkm developed its own individuality and became more and 
more self-contained, ending in the Sanghs becoming wholly inde- 
pendent oiganizatkms, each (me with an elected Head of its own. 

But suoh world-wide devebpment BtuMh never expected, 
and he never provided for its oontroL In fact, the syatem 
which he had ori^nated was in reality not a religbus system. 
It will be seat later, how religious ideas developed long after 
his time. To him the problems which had baffled the Vedic 
sages were too abstruse and theoreticaL He never disclosed 
what his views were about God — whether He was personal, or 
a World-spirit, and to what extent, if at all. He governed the 
Univmse. But he did not ignore that supreme problem. 
His views, or rather the views of his religion on Ihe subject, have 
given occasion to its critics for denouncing Ids religion as 
declaredly atheistic. It is not so. There is more plausibilily 
in the view that "Buddhism declares itself ignorant of any 
mode of personal existenoe, (mmpatible with the idea of q>iritual 
perfectum, and so far it is ignorant of God”.(‘) Nor did he 
apply his mind to the ultimate destiny of man and its relation 
to individual consciousness, and his earliest view of Nirvan 
was no more than tiie enjoyment of a state of rest, consequent 
on the exI^Eiotkiii.Qf all causes of sorrow.(*) 



(1) / 6 .— 157 . 
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His mam objeotive was to mitigate, if he could not eliminate, 
human sulSeiing. As such, all his w(h^ all his teachings were 
cmtied upon the practice of virtue. As such, Buddh was, first 
and foremost, the greatest Uf humanitarians, the first to fathom 
the true cause of human suffering and the first to offer a solution 
for its alleviation. He did not consider that the practice of 
virtue was incompatible with the highest ethics of any religi<m ; 
and consequently he did not launch any frontal attack upon 
theexisting religion — except so far as that religion countered his 
ethics. It was not, therefore, necessary for him to provide 
for the formation of any organization beyond what was germane 
to his purpose. In his farewell exhortation he adverted to 
the necessity of a successor : “ It may be, Anand”, he said, 
" that in some of you, thought may arise — ^the words our 
Teacher are ended ; we have lost out Master. But rt is not 
thus. The truths and the rules of the Order, which I have 
taught and preached, let these be your Teacher, when I am 
gone”.(^) These parting words shew clearly the bent of his 
mind. In making his congregation the joint executors of his 
religious testament, he adopted a course at variance with both 
precedents and practice. For he knew that a religious order, 
as much as a political power, required a head to control its 
members. But he equally foresaw the danger of adopting such 
a course. He, therefore, appointed his Order the custodians 
of his doctrine. That doctrine had been imparted to them by 
word of mouth. Its principles had been broa^asted ly him 
in Sanghs, open debates and popular lectures. He had made 
sure that its principles were intdligible to the meanest intelli* 
gmce. To lum they were simple; or rather it is to simplify 
them that he bad consecrated his life wud spent six years in 
deep reflection. He had reduced his tenets to a simple syllogism: 
where there is life, there is pain ; the latter was the inseparable 
mcident of the other: that pain could only end with death 
and not with death alone; it will return with returning life. 
How then to eliminate it ?— by uprooting its main trunk whudi 
lay embedded in selfidmess. 


(') Makaparinirvan, VI— 1. 
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A selfless life was, therefoie, his ideal : it was his 
goal The theatre fox the diq>1ay of selfishness was the 
world, its stage was the arena for Buddhism. The 
Buddhist must in his thought, action and ocMiduot show 
that he had eradicated tdl selfishness from his nature. 
He must prove to himself, by introqpeotion and public 
onfessions of his sins, how far he had progressed towards 
his appointed goal The M^ter had left an example for 
all world to f oUow. 

Unlike the founders of other great religbns who succeeded 
him, Buddh was himself a highly educated man. But, 
neverdreless, he never reduced his i^rstem to a treatise. He 
trusted to oral instruction and exposition of lus views. The 
reason for this is obvious. The Vedas being alleged to be 
inspired, being in fact, — as Sayan claimed, the very breath of 
Brahm, not only as to the matter but also as to the alphabet, 
language and its grammar, they had to be reduced to writing 
and as the Sanskrit script and vocabulary had long since been 
settled, they were committed to writing and so were their 
philosophic treatises from which Buddh imbibed his religious 
knowledge. He counted amongst his disciples some of the most 
learned Brahman preceptors of the time, the natural inclination 
of whose mind would be to follow the practice of their forebears 
and reduce the Master’s teaching to writing. But nevertheless 
it was never done during Buddh’s lifetime and not for a 
thousand years thereafter. So far as Buddh himself is concerned, 
there appears to be a very good reason why nothing was 
committed to writing. Buddh did not wish to crystallize his 
doctrine by throwing it into a rigid scripture. He did not wish 
to arouse the superstitious veneration of his disciples 
following the methods (rf the Brahmans. And there were other 
reasons. The old Brahman sages who compiled the Vedas and 
its philosqphie appendioecH-Vyas, Jiumioi and Yagnavallgna— 
had dcnm so lor tire^ exclusive use of the priests who stqpOrvised 
sacrifices in acootdaiice with tire prescribed ritual Th^ were 
a seided book to tire laity, who had not mastered tire sacred 
t(mgoe : and tiiere was no irroentive for them to study books 
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vhioh gape them no mental tiaining and which had no piaoiaoal 
vahie to them. 

Moieover, wiittm books in those days must hape been 
costly and laie, added to which was the fact that th^ were 
fcagUe and perii^ble as they were all written up(m the perishable 
Uioh-bad: which was susceptible to the changes of weather. 
Lx the case of BndiUi his pmy method of teaching did not lend 
itself to writing. He had formulated his doctrine, not for the 
use of a seleot company of achcdars but for the mannwi, to whom 
he and his disciples addressed in their own pemaoular dialects. 
His disoourses were not a set seixes of sermons on a (^pen subject, 
but dhnonneoted and disounipe^ and were intended to hit off 
the paribus points that arose or called for immediate answer. 
Epen as regards his central doctrine^ he did not trust to the 
writteri w<nd, because it was to inqwxt “ Bodh ’* or wisdom 
to those who were taught and who had to make it their own and 
impart its knowledge to others in thdr own way and thdr own 
language.(^) At any rate, whateper might hape been the reascm, 
the &ct remains t^t the teaohingB of Buddh were neper com- 
mitted to writing during his lifetime. Hie Master was apailable 
for ready reference. But as soon as he died, the disciples lost 
no time in taking steps to glean his scattered thoughts. And 
as writing was not then the only means of perpetuating a record, 
means were adi(q;>ted to bring tether all those who had memo- 
rized his sayings. 

His words still lingered in the memories of the faithful 
It was ixeoessaiy to reduce them to a common factor. It called 
ffxc the necessity of odleotipe consultation. Acooidingly» im- 
mediatety after his death, 600 of his elder disciples— called 
MuhtuUMvin, met in a past cape called Sattapanni near 
Bajgrah under the aigia of King Ajatshalm to chant and gather 
together all his sayings. This was the first oounoiL 

It collected and classified all that the Master had taught 
arid said, into three great dipiaio n s ■■ t hemleeofdiaoipline (Firnty); 

, wfUMlik«iaiik odM in MtaiStk. OhOdan? Pirii Die. 
'Magedki' mUmm ttumi: fJL (S) 
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the words of the Master to his diaoip]eB-*-(5«Ma«) and his system 
(rf doctrine (AbhWiarm), all the thrw bdng collectively called the 
Pitah (or Baskets or collections) afterwards called the five 
Nikayaa. From die fact that the first council chanted together 
all his sayings, the Council became known as Sangii, and in Paii 
SangiH. 

At this council, Kashyap — (*) the learned and distinguished 
Brahman whom Bu<U& had converted and who was one of his 
eighty great disciples whom he left surviving him, was elected 
as their leader to chant the Sihavir or “ words of the elders ” or 
|>reoepts of the Master preserved in the memory of older men ; 
he aim communicated the Master’s philosophical doctrines — 
then undeveloped ; the rules of discipline {Vinay) were recited 
by UpsJi, the family-barber of the Shakyas, who had risen to 
rank as one of his “ chief ” disciples ; the ethical precepts (SuHas) 
were recounted by Anand. This was the first attempt at a classi- 
fication of his teachings. But the classification was rough and 
far from logical or methodical, since the matter thrown into 
the Suttas was equally to be found in his precepts. However, 
it was the commencement of an idea and served its purpose 
in clarifying the line along which his disciples were to act. The 
rules <A discipline had, however, become more clearly settled 
in the Master’s lifetime ; and these were formally adopted as 
laws of the Order. They were ten in number and included pro- 
hibitions to receive money^gifts, the partaking of a second meal 
in the afternoon, drinking stimulating beverages, even if ap- 
pearing pure as water ; rules for the admission to the Order, con- 
fession in private houses, the use of comfortable seats, relaxatkm 
of monastic rules in remote country-places, atonement for 
breach of rules, drinking whey, storage of salt for future use, 
power of citing the escample of others as a valid excuse for re- 
laxing discipline. 

Strict cmiformity to these rules was inristed on ; but the 
fintemity sotm found striot compliance with them irksome ; and 
in course of tiipB^ it became difBcult to resist the temptation 

<^) Then givvii the honoiofle deiigiuitioii of Ma/ki JCoihifap (or the great Kaehyap.) 
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cl accepting money-gifts. This last became a serious bcme of 
contention between the fratemity who became shaipfy divided 
into the strict and the lax Sa^ighs. A htmdxed yean had 
siiioe dapsed and in or about 443 B.Cm according to the orthodox 
date, (*) a second council was convened for tbe settlemait of 
outstanding disputes, which unfortunately it failed to do. 

The second Council met at Vaishali (Vesali now Besarh) 
twenty-seven mike North of Patna, and was attended seven 
hundred monks to discuss the ten prohibitions. The discussion 
was protracted for eij^t months, but in the end the previous 
decision was le-affiimed and a system of “ Indulgences which 
had since grown up, condemned. 

That decision widened the schism, wluoh had already been 
gaining momentum during the preceding hundred yetos, and 
the upholders of "Indulgences’* formally seceded from the 
older party and formed themselves into a new sect. The ensuing 
hostility ^tween the two sects led to their further disruption 
which gave birth to no less than eighteen sects which became 
subdiyided into thirty-two sects, and in the fourth century A.D. 
the Chinese traveller Fa-hkn refers to as many as ninety-six. 
But it did not retard the progress of Buddhism which continued 
to spread right up to the frontiers of the Punjab. 

Within three hundred years of the death of the founder, 
his religion became sub-divided into numerous sects, of which 
eighteen are spoken (rf as the principal ones. The Chinese and 
Tibetan books give detailed information on the tenets held by 
the separatista According to Vasumitra, who lived about 
42 B.C., and whose treatise on the eighteeir principal schools of 
Buddhism, has been translated into Chinese, the founder ot 
Buddhism is alleged to have prophesied the disruption of his 
religion into the eighteen schools, into which his Bhaim became 
disrupted. The Blessed One said: "Thme will be twelve 
schools amongst my frdkmers hereafter, in which (the sqiarate 
interpretation of) my law will be preserved in the worid. These 
schools will be the repositories of the diversified fruits of n^ 


(1) AceoidiBgto Oldenberg, S80 B.C. 
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Soriptoies {Pitah) ^thout piiraiiy or inferiozily— jus<> a« the 
taate of ihe searwater u everywhere the 8ame-H>r as the twelve 
SODS of <Hie man, all honeat and ixoe, bo will be the expoaitions 
of my dootrines, advocated by these schools”. That the Blessed 
One ootdd never have looked upon with oomplacenoy the coming 
into being <d the eighteen antagonistic schools to wrangle over 
his teachings need scarcely be mentioned. The fact is that 
the apostles of heresy invented a prophecy so as to give their 
tenets an added sanctity. 

The first two schools were those founded by MB.hiuw.ni . 
ghikas(^) and Pili(*), of which the former is said to have come 
into existence within a hundred years of the Founder's Nirvan. 
It was founded by the Ekvyavhmiks. A century later, another 
school called Kukkulikas came into existence. At similar 
intervals, other schools such as Bahushrutyas made thdr 
appearance. Three of them were named from the locality in 
which the founders lived. Such was the school of Bahushrutyas, 
called To*man in Tibet from the place where its founder 
lived, the Chattiyava(hs with their Tibetan analogue — Chet~ 
tai-ho, and Purvasailas or those of the ‘ Eastern Mountain’, — 
another called themselves Uttarshmlas, because they belonged 
to the ' Northern Mountain’. But all these were off-shbots of 
the Mahasamghikas. Other schools followed in quick successioa 

The leading feature of the various schools was that they 
radically differed upon almost every principle of the doctrine 
or of its rituals. For example, the following four schools — 
MfthujwTnghikM , Ekvyavharikas, Lokottaras, Kukkutikas, 
maint ain that the tradition respecting the Buddhs having 
been born into the world (as men) is incorrect, or that there 
was only one Tathagat in the world. They hold that 
TMhagat is infinitely extended, immeasurably glorious, eternal 
in duration, that to his power of recollection, his power of 
faith, his es^etienoe ai jcy, and his life, there is no cud ; he 
de^ not ; he qpeaks, asks, reflects not ; and that his existence 

(^) TlM gMt compoMd They noo^ied only tho nuthority oC tho 

of vomg mod old uSm. origml--F«fioy. 

(i) Tot oonffMgnttoii of old mon only. 
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is ever ooe and tmifotm, lihat all things (^) bom may obtain 
deliverance having his instniction, t^ in his essential 
existence, the Slathagat comprehends all subjects in a momeiit 
by his own wisdcnn. They all say that the “Taming Wheel 
of the Law ** is at an md. They hold that “ things exist”, 
“ relationships exist”, “ Troth exists”. Other swts c<mtrovert 
those views, while a third sect of drssentem accq>t modifications 
of one or the other of the above dogmas, or eminoiate those 
of their own. Bodi&ism has thus beomde cyclopsedic of human 
thought, and there is no line of speoulatum or a dogma which 
does not find its supporters in one or othex of the recognized 
schools of Buddhism. The same may equally be asserted of the 
Brahmanical thou^t. 

But the political events, to which we must now advert, 
have a close bearing upon the histoty cS the period that inter* 
vened between the seccmd and the third counc^ whkh was con- 
vened by Ashoke— in or about 244 B.C. 

From time immemorial and down to the fourth century 
B.C., the ruling kings of India had invariably been Kshatriyas 
to whom Brahmans became attached as priests. But the popular 
awakening, due to the spread of Buddhism, soon changed the 
political history cd dynasties. The Shudras or the submerged 
classeB had alrrady begun to raise themselves in the social scale. 
Buihlhism had aheady broken down the barrier between caste 
'and caste. It had shattered the Brahmans’ claim to supremacy. 
It had proclaimed the equality of man and universal broUierhood 
It had recdved within its iimer fold Shudtas and Chsndals. 
It had successfully attacked privilege, and taught man the 
value of freedom and self-help. 

That teaching had a natural re-petcussioa in the political 
history of India. The Kshatriya rule and the Brahman si^re- 
maqy had both been attacked and saccessfully stormed the 
growing strength of the proletaiiat. It resulted in the de- 
tfaronemoat of the Kshatriyas and the installation of Mmdwii. 
Kings. Of these, those known as the “ Nine Nandu ” ruled 

0) Sighk$n §chooh of Buddhiim (Tr, 899-909, 

hy 8. BeAt) (im) The Iniian 
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over lodia for a period of neariy 91 years, datang from about 
413 B.C. (*). The rule of the Nandias was brought to a close 
by Cthandiagupta, another Shudra of the Mayur (*) (Maurya) 
clan with the aid of his Brahman ministra by name— KautUya 
or Vishnugupta. He ascended the throne of Hagadh in 322 
or 325 B.C.— some 4 or 5 years after Almcander’s invasion of 
India in 326 B.C. At that time, the Punjab was split up into 
many independent states. Megasthenes writing twenty years 
later, mentions the existence of one hundred and eighteen dis- 
tinct nations or tribes in the whole of India with distinct govern- 
mmits of their own. According to tradition, Chandragupta was 
himself the son of the last Nmid King by a low-bom woman, 
sud to have been the daughter of the keeper of king’s 
peacocks, (Mayur-poshak) from which fact he is said to have 
acquired the surname of lifoyur. (*) He had met Alexander 
when he came to India; and on his death, he successfully 
attacked and destroyed his garrisoa 

About the same time (321 B.C.), he effected a revolution in 
Pataliputra (Patna), the capital of Magadh, exterminated the 
Hand family and proclaimed himself as its King. He mled for 
twenty-four years an empire which extended from the end 
of Bengal to the Hindu Kush Mountains. Afghanistan 
was under his sway and so was country streching from 
the Himidayas to at least the Nerbada, if not to Mysore. 
He is said to have become a Jain and hostile to Buddhists, 
whom as heretics, he consigned to live with the Chandals beyond 
the burial grounds. (*). In 298 B.C. he abdicated the throne, 
became an ascetic and after twelve years starved himself 
to death. He was succeeded by his son, King Bindeshwar, 
who ruled till 273 B.C., wlmn he was succeeded by one 
of his sons Ashokemrdkan ('), commonly called Ashoke, whom 
his father had selected to succeed him in supersession to his 
elder brothe^-HSuahim. He ascended the throne of Magadh 

(1) V. 08. («) H»vell (B. B.) The HUtory oj Arnm 

<*) Sk. Maytir-vm atiMut of 1M» in India, 77. 

Kaiiikiyft. - (®) 8k. Athokt^A—neetkiiv^, Shake* 

(9) Birodte (U. D.) * HiHory ofid Ronow, F<irdkan^inor6a«ng, growth — 

of Jolmam * — 14 ; Mr. VilhOiBl A betiower of prosperity. Lit, ** one who 
Bulhh dm i im * Mof/ur * fiom hit M0tlier*B boitowA happincMi and prosperity’* 
nama *Miin»' which taeiiii improbable. 
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in 266 B.C. and ocnninraaoiated that event by miiwWing bjg 
09 haJf'biotheia (^). In 261 B.C. be attacked and aniMwfwH the 
kingdom of Kalinga. But the alaughter and miaeiy of his cam* 
paJgn, caused to the pec^le of Kabnga, diove him to 
and he promptly embraced Budi&iam and the atTiking 
produced in his mentality is vividly portrayed by btmaftlf in 
his longest rock-ediot No. 13, in whudi he ascribes his conversion 
to the crudity and slaughter of his attack <m Ka-ting^ and the 
remorse it caused to him. Hie then resolves to propagate his 
new faith to all and sondiy including the jungle-folk. True 
conquest, he adds, consists in the conquest of men’s hearts the 

law of duty or piety,— a conquest which endures beyond the 
grave, a conquest which he exhorts his sons and gmnd sons 
to pursue ; “ and, if perchance, they should become involved 
in a conquest by force of arms, to take tkeir pleasure in patience 
and gentleness, so that they may by effort attain that j(^ of 
spirit which is available for both this world and the next.” 

He then adopts the language of Budc&andaffirms all iw«p ' 
aremy children” and exhorts his officers that they muse beware 
of yid.ding to the vices of ” envy, lack of perseverance, hmsh- 
ness, laziness and indolence,” threatening thmn with his dis- 
pleasure, if they should fail in their duty. Aahdke did fen Bud- 
dhism what Constantine afterwards effected for Oudstianity ; 
he organized it on the basis of a state-religiem. This he accom- 
plished by five means— by a council to settle the faith, edicts 
promulgating its principles, by a state-department to watch 
over its purity, by missionaries to spread its doctrines, and 
an authoritative revision of canon of the Buddhist scriptures. 

In 244 B.C. he convened at Patna the third Buddhist 
council of one thousand elders, and the most important ; for 
it decided to propagate the faith by missions ; and Asbe^ 
deputed his own sm— Mahendta, as its first nusnonaiy to 
Ceylon. He is stated to have despatdhed altogether nine 
missions to distant parts of India and Burmah and to the 
Greek kingdoms in Asia and Africa. Of these misskma, the 
one to Ceylon was a striking success. It aiq>ears to have gone 

(I) Boddhghoah iS'lfIto Vibhag, :--rMa9wul vf Indian Budihimf 

809; FfMoy Pfia*, 111— IV r 114. 
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there on the invitation of King Tisaa who ruled for ivoby years. 
Hje welcomed the mission, became a ccmvert to the new faith 
and expended the same energy in measures for the propaga- 
turn of Buddhism in Ceylon as his friend Ashoke did in India. 
Maliendre>(^) settled down in Ceylon where he died in 204 B.C. 
He was aided by his sister Sanghamitra, (') who ably assisted 
him and whose name is still remembered in that island. King 
Tissa was not only the most earnest propagator of the faith, but 
he was its most magnanimous supporter. 

He and all his successors built the great sacred city of 
Ameradhpur in which vast hill*like dagobas, higher than St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and covering many acres of ground, rear their mighty 
domes above the trees of a royal park, and royal baths and palaces 
given to the Sangh. The 7,774 Bhikkhus, who to^y keep alive 
the religion, are thus descendants in an unbroken succession 
of the great Mahendra himself, and in Ceylon monasticiam has 
had a unique chance of proving its worth.(*) “Borne to-day is 
a mean thing, the Forum, a mean jostle of littleness, compared 
with the sacred city— vast, resigned, silent, leisurely, with full 
consciousness of an eternity of desolation to face.” (*) 

Ashoke’s enthusiasm for BuddDiism was incessant and un- 
bounded, and at one time he himself assumed the garb of a 
monk. He had his edicts mgraved upon rooks and stone-pillais 
and had them installed all over the country, not excluding the 
most distant and inaccessible regions of his Empire. These 
are stated to have numbered as many as 84,000 and it is not 
surprising, seeing that, inspite of the despoliation by time and 
the hand of conquerors, no less tiban thirty monolith columns 
or pillais have been traced and many more are likely to be 
yet discovered. They were well distributed all over his empire 
which then included as already observed, Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, the Swat vall^ with the adjoinmg tribal territory 
Kashmir, Nepal and the whole of India, with the exception of 
Assam, and as far South as the northern districts cd Mysore. 

(^) V. CMth m AahokB’t Jlfiira---rri«iid--Ftiond of the Sanghe. 

brother. BinUnty qf Indict^ 09. K. J. Sonden— TAe ttory of 

(>) 8ic. fifofigJt--fongreg»t|f)ii*>name Buddhiamt 76- 70. 
a g e igned to Buddhiot congrogotions .* (t) Farrei^M old Ceylon, 846. 
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Th^ wsxe not only the Moial Code, bat became the 
Penal Code, enforced by censon appointed for the puzpoae. 
They dealt with the following points : — 

(1) Prohibition of the slaughter of animals for food or 

sacrifice. 

(2) Proviiuon of a system of medical «dd for men and 

animals, and of plantations and wells on the road- 
side. 

(3) Order for a quinqu«mud humiliation and re-publica- 

tion of the great moral precepts o$ the Buddhist 
faith. 

(4) Comparison of the former state of things, and the 

happy existing state under the King. 

(5) Appointment of missioruoies to go into various 

countries, which are enumerated, to convert the 
people and foreigners. 

(6) Appointment of informers (or inspectors) and guar- 

dians of morality. 

(7) Expression of a desire that there may be uniformity 

of religion and equality of rank. 

(8) Contrast of the oamal pleasures of previous rulers 

with the pious enjoyments of the present King. 

(9) Inculcation of the true happiness to be found in 

virtue, through ybidi abne the blessing of Heaven 
can be propitiated. 

(10) Contrast of the vain and transitory glory of this 

world with the reward for which ^e King strives 
mid looks beyond. 

(11) Inculcation of the doctrine that the impartiiig of 

Dharm or teadiing of virtue to others is the greatest 
of charitable gifta 

(12) Address to all unbelieveis. 

(13) (Imperfect ; the meaning oonjeoturaL) 

(14) Summary of the whole.(*) 

(») Cunt’i 8ummaffy» Hunter** Jndien^ 191, 192. 




(7) Panel illurtrating 4 aoeaesVf Buddh’s life. 
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The edicts were not uniform. He enjoined obedience to 
parents, truth-speaking, compassion to all, kind treatment of 
hired servants and slaves, charity and toleration of other re- 
ligions. He carried out his own precepts — ^built rest-houses, 
dug wells, and planted trees on the road-side for the comfort 
of travellers, opened free hospitals for man and beast, not only 
in his own empire, but also in the territories of friendly and 
independent States. In some of his edicts, he enjoined “ in- 
tense self-examination, intense obedience, intense dread, intense 
effort ”(*) And he inculcated other virtues taken from the 
Bttddhist Dharm." In his old age, Ashoke suffered from men- 
tal weakness which led to his indulging in extravagances 
which necessitated the intervention of his ministeis ; and lat- 
terly it became necessary to appoint a Piince-Regent to cany 
on the administration. It appears that a few years before his 
death, he was a witness to the current of reaction against 
his protection of Buddhism to the detriment of other com- 
munities, in which his own wife took part.' 

There are no historical data to fix the date of Ashoke’s 
death which is said to have occurred at Taxila in 232, 226 (*) 
or 223 B.C. Of his consorts Karuvaki and Asadhi-Mitra, the 
latter — ^who appears to have been his favourite wife for many 
years— died, leaving a son Kunal, whereupon Ashoke married 
a young ill-natured woman named Tishyarakshit whom he 
raised to the dignity of Queen (*) but who became hostile to 
Buddhism and unsuccessfully tried to destroy its chief emblem 
— ^the Bodhi tree at Gaya by means of incantations.(*) She 
fell in love with her own step-son Kunal, whose beautiful eyes 
aroused in her a violent passion for him, which, however, he 
a devout Buddhist, indignantly repulsed. It sufficed to turn 
her love to hate and she conspired with the King’s courtiers 
to take his life. Kunal escaped death but only after his eyes 
had been put out. He wandered about, and when the King 
learnt the truth he was so enraged that he had her burnt 

(1) Pillat Ediet^h A^lioke married her three or four years 

(*) Mavell (£. B.) The Hiatory of after the death of his favou rite wife 
Btile in India 102. Asandhimitta. 

(*) Mahavana, {Colombo Ed. 1880) 124; {^) Bivyavadan (Camb. J886) 307. 
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alivo and all her oo-oonspiiatois aumlarly punidwd. In 226 
B.C. Aahdke became an ascetic, issued the Bupnath and 
Sasseiam edicts, and two years later died.(*) He was succeeded 
by his sons, one of whom, Jalauk, who appears to have 
ruled from Katdunere, reversed his father’s policy and, being 
an ardent Shivite, expelled the Buddhists from the valley. 
The varying fortunes of Buddhism were once mote brought 
to a head in the reign of the Shakya King—Kanishk, whose ]^e 
extended over Northern India and the adjoining coimtiies. 
His authority appears also to have had its nucleus in Kashmir, 
but it extended to both sides of the Himalayas from Yarkand 
and Khokand to Agra and Sind. The seat of his Central 
Government was Purushpur (now Peshawar), where he erected 
imposing buildings, though he became known as the King of 
GOndhar. 

He convened the fourth and last of the Buddhist Coimcils 
in 40 A.D. to once more settle the disputed questions of 
Buddhist faith and practice. The decrees of the (Council took 
the form of authorised commentaries on the canon, which were 
engraved on coppeivplates, enclosed in a stoiie-coffer and 
deposited for safety in a stup, erected for the purpose at the 
capital of Kashmir where the Council met. Only delates 
frmn the Northern church — the Mahayan, the greater vehicle, 
were admitted to this Council, being the cult that had gained 
ascendency m his time ; the Hinayan or the lesser vehicle 
which represented the orthodox church was wholly ignored. 

This Council was held under Parsva and Vasumitra. It was 
attended by five hundred monks who composed three Sanskrit 
wo]^ of thr nature of oonunentaiies (*) on the three Pali PUaka. 
These were the earliest books of the Mahayan or Great vdiicle 
of the Northern School which developed its doctrine on the 
Indus ; while the Pali canon of the South represented the older 
doctrine formulated on the Ganges. Kashmir had always been 
noted for its Semskrit learning and Kanishk, its patron, lent 

(^) Ounningham...Cofpt4« InBcnpiumem hi • oave inscription 31^. 

Inditamm (1877) p. vii : Aihoke re- (*) V, Smith in h\n Hwlory of IndiOtXZip 
married 23 8, ehe attempts to destroy the etaM the facte exactly^ in the reveiee 
Bodhi tree—Ashoke beoomee on aecetio order. He says the Oouneil wae oonpoeed 
226, iesoBs Rupnath and Saaeeram edicts ; solely of the Hinayan. 
and dies 223 B.O euooeeded by Daerath ; 
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his weJ^t to the Northern school, as Ashoke had lent it 
to the Southern sdiooL Hence in process of time, scriptures 
(d the Northern school began to be composed in Sanskrit, 
^th an inter-mixture of Gathas or Stanzas in an irr^ular 
dialect — ^half Sanskrit, half Prakrit : of these, the nine Nepalese 
canonical scriptures dealt with the following subjects :(‘) 

(1) Prajna ParamUa — (Transcmidmital knowledge, or an 

abstract of metaphysical and mystic philosophy). 

(2) Oand Vyntha, 

(3) Das Bhummoar — (Describes the ten stages leading 

to Buddhhood). 

(4) Samadhi Raja — (Meditation). 

(5) Lankavatar. 

(6) Saddharm pundriha (Lotus of the true law). 

(7) Tanira gaia guhyak (the secret Tantiic doctrine). 

(8) Ldlit Vistar . — “(life Beautiful ” giving a legendary life 

of Buddh). 

(9) Suvarm Prabhas. 

The widening gulf between the two schools, which had 
been growing ever since the assemblage of the first Gouneil, had 
now become too wide to permit of a reapproachmmtt. And 
the exclusion of the one sect in the fourth Coimcil made all 
hopes of reconciliation impossible. In fact, there was no at- 
tempt in that direction since Kanishk took note of the fact 
as he found it ; and with his sympathies on the side of his own 
school, incite of his position as King of Gandhar, he was not 
the person best fitted to act as a mediator. Moreoever, the 
schism that had grown between the Northern and the Southern 
school, though it had originated in a difference of practice, had 
by now widened into a difference of tenets. 

Within twenty seven years of the meeting of the fourth Council, 
another school sprang out of the Northern school — the 
Budtfiist Canon of China (67-1285 A.D.) which followed an 

(1) ^Exhortations ; Vinay or doctrino ; and Abkidhnrm Vibhmhn — 

Vinay B&^Aa^zpUnation of the Ck)innientary on Abhidharrn . 
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independent line of its own and re-settled tlie tenets in its 
own way; and thus out of the Orthodox Church there sprung 
up three independent schools, each differing from the other 
upon matters of doctrine and practice. That these diver- 
gences became inevitable and were to some extent forced 
upon them by causes not only explains their history but also 
the tenets to which they stood committed and which must 
fust be set out. Buddh had taught his disciples to practise 
virtue, the merit of which lay in Nirvan. He had pledged them 
to live the life of abject penury. His disciples had accepted 
his creed without question. His sublime doctrine of self- 
lessness was Illustrated by the example of his own life. But 
as soon as he died, the touch of his magnetism was removed ; 
his disciples were unable to resist the allurements of wealth. 
They also felt the growing pressure of other religions, the 
hostility of which towards the new faith had only been sus- 
pended, but was not vanquished. 

In his enthusiasm for the new creed, Ashoke had 
given the new religion a stimulus — ^the effect of which 
transcended the conges of his own Empire. He had 
despatched missions in all directions, and the advent 
of Alexander with his philosophic Court liad carried the 
elements of his doctrine to the distant academies of Alexandria 
and Palestine (*). These missionaries had learnt as much as 
th^ had taught. They were everywhere met with queries 
about the eternal questions of God and the future life. They 
were told of the existence of Elysium fields, to which the 
souls of holy men returned to enjoy eternal Hfe. They had 
been told that the incentive held out by Buddhism was in- 
adequate to the sacrifice required. Nearer home, the revival of 
Hinduism was disconcerting the peoples’ minds. It only needed 
a leader, and one was soon found in the person of Purushmitra. 

It appears that the great Empire which Ashoke had built 
up and which he left as a heritage to Buddhism was soon 
dismembered by internal commotion and external aggressum. 
Only forty or fifiy years alter Ashoke’s death, the Punjab 

(^) Hunt«r'fl Intlian Kmpirt^ 195. 
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was brought under the foreign rule of the Bactiian King 
Demetrius, who styled himself as “King at the Indians.** 
His invasion flung open the frontiers of India to other 
invaders, of whom two Greeks, Pantaleon and Agathokks, 
have left a record in their coins, struck to mark their rule 
over the land of the five rivers. A still more intrepid race 
attempted to seize. the kingdom of India. In about 176 B.C. 
Menander advanced with a strong force and, after annexing 
the Kingdoms of Kabul and the Punjab, was about to penetrate 
the interior of India when his victorious march was arrested 
by Purushmitra, the commander*in-chief of Biiliadrath, the 
last of the Mayur (Mauiya) Kings to rule over the kingdom of 
Ma^^bdh. He gave the Greek adventurer battle, defeated him 
and himself usurped the country, of which he proclaimed 
himself 'the King. He extended liis victorious march right 
down to the Indus delta of Saurashtra (Kathiawar), penetrated 
into the holy city of Mathura on the Jamna, besieged 
Madligamika (now Nagari, near Chitor in Rajputana), in- 
vested Saketa in southern Oudh and threatened, if he did 
not actually take, Pataliputra (Patna) — the capital of old- 
time M a gft dh. Purushmitra belonged to the Simga clan and 
thus became the founder of the Sunga dynasty which is said 
to have lasted for 112 years until 73 B.C. 

In Purushmitra the idol worshippers found a powerful 
leader. He gave to Hinduism the same impetus which Ashoke 
had ^ven to Buddhism. Purushmitra attacked Buddhism with 
unscrupulous virulence and it is said, he made it his business 
to bum down a niultitude of monasteries, carrying his ravages 
as far north as Jalandhar. Purushmitra may have been an 
Twt.iiMi.n fire-worshipper, but he was reckoned a Hindu and on 
behalf of Hinduism he carried on a relentless crusade against 
Biuttthism, and to celebrate his triumph, he performed the 
Vedio horse-eaoiifioe {AskwamedhY,^) to mark his success as 
an all-o(mqueiiDg King of Kings . 

AlongiBide the revival of this orthodo:^, India was 
hwing : ttansfmmed ly the influence of the Greek inyader. 

(^) See QUnmury, 

14 
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The coins of Kanishk were engraved in a form of Greek 
characters and they bore upon them the impress of the strange 
admixture of Greek and Indian gods, and they mark the 
Hellenic influence which had blended with and ttansformed 
the beliefs of the Buddhist Kings. Moreover, for at least a 
hundred years (^), if not more, the Greek Kings were rulers 
and, though they became Hinduised more than the Hindu 
princes became Hellenized, there can bo scarcely any doubt 
that — while the older religions stood aloof, the religion of 
Buddh was faced with problems, the solution of which was 
found by Kanishk (*) and his successors in the concessions, 
which brought the two faiths to a closer point of contact. 
But it must be remembered that at this time the Greek 
thought was in its decline; and consequently the Hellenic 
influence upon Indian speculation was not sufficient to destroy 
its individuality. But its influence was nevertheless there; 
and can be read not only in the coins but in the drama (*) 
and the fine Arts, — as witness the remarkable local school of 
Graeco-Buddhist sculpture in the Ganthar frontier province, 
wh<>n; it is reflected in the interior, and which even 
determined the type of Chinese and Japanese Buddhist images. 
This influence was never on the wane, and though the Greeks 
became completely Hinduised and became merged in the rest 
of the population, their influence became even more marked 
during the ascendancy of the Guptas (320-480 A.D.) — ^to 
which the coins of their reign, still extant, vividly testify. 

Nor was this all The Empire of Buddhism was in the 
reign of Ashoke the extent of his own Empire. But while the 
latter shrank with his death, the f .^mer had already tran- 
scended its geographical limits. It had converted Ceylon; 
and its sphere of influence had been extended to the kingdoms 
on the shores of the Mediterranean and Caspian seas(*) 
and to tbe whole of Asia Minor where, it is said to have 
created a religious ferment ; and which had probably extended 

(1) From 208 B.O. to 58 B.C. See V. striking resemblances in foim between tht 
Smith — HiHory of India 145, 146. clnmiofil Indian dramag and the plays of 

(*) Who in the Ara Imoription deseri- the school of Menander, 
bed himself as Gswar. (t) Kinhia carried it there— Hunter'fi 

(*) Windisch points out the main Indian Empire 164, 165. 
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even up to the banks of the Tiber and to the very heart of the 
celestial Empire. Three missions were certainly sent to the 
Roman emperors in A.D. 336, 361 and 530, while long before 
then (200 B.C.) the gospel of Peace had become established 
in Central Asia and China, which sent pilgrims like Fa>Hian 
(399 A.D.) and Hiuen Tsiang*(629 A.D.) to collect the canon 
and pay their reverence to the hallowed ground in which 
Buddh had preached his doctrine. At this distance of time, 
it is difficult to say what was the degree of these extraneous 
influences ; though judging from the coinage, it may be safely 
presumed that when the coin “ Dinar ” becomes “ Denarius ” 
to denote a gold coin, the relation between the two countries 
must have been more intimate than can be asserted as a 
historical fact. 

The combined impact of these ideas gave the Northern 
school its individuality which became hardened with the 
efflux of time, Accoi^g to the tenets of the Southern 
School, Buddh was no more than a man ; and when he died, he 
only survived, as he had himself said it, in the Law. His 
whole teaching excluded the necessity of a vain search for 
God or of the possibility of securing salvation through the 
favour of a mediator. And as regards monks, they under* 
stood the Master to have allowed them no room for repentance 
and return to their former status, after they had been once 
expelled from tlie Sangh for any transgression. On all these 
points th^ Northern school joined issue. They denied that the 
dead Teacher did not continue to be a living Saviour, to 
whom prayers might be offered and whose worship was en- 
joined and whose intervention sought, through tlie medium 
of Bodhisatvas and other beings, acting as mediators between 
him and the sinful men. The apotheosis of Buddh led to 
the overthrow of the old doctrine of Nirvan, amd the place 
which it had hitherto occupied in the Buddhistic cosm(^ny. 
In the matter of ritual they favoured indulgences for out- 
casted monks. 

Other developments followed. The older school, whose 
doctrines are expressed in the engravings at Sanchi and 
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Bharhut, dated not depict the image of Buddh, lest it 
should savour of idolatry. When the scene depicted 
required his presence, they merely indicated it by a symbol, 
an empty seat, or pair of foot-prints. But with the revolt 
of the Northerners, these puritan ideas led to the swing of the 
pendulum, and the revolt and the reform in sculptural designs, 
due to Hellenic influences, led to the wildest imagery — ^in 
wliich every incident in Gautam’s bfe as Bodhisatv in 
in heaven and here, was depicted; and his image in endless 
forms and replicas became the principal element in Buddhist 
.s<!ulptui-o. 

This vivid portraiture was mtended to |K>pularize the 
creed with the rustic and the dull-witted mountaineer, while 
its ethical tiansformation was probably influenced at one time 
by the combined pressure of the Brahman and the Hellenic 
paganism, while at a later period nascent Christianity met 
full-grown Buddhism in the academies and markets of Asia 
and Egypt, where both religions were exposed to the influences 
of surrounding paganism in many forms and in the countless 
works of art' which gave expression to the ideas of polytheism. 
The ancient religion of Persia contributed to the femrent of 
human thought, excited by improved facilities for international 
communication and by the incessant clash of rival civilizations. 

The Brahmans had always been a non-proselytizing, ex- 
clusive system, limited to tnose who were bom and brought 
up therein. Those who went outside its narrow confines were 
free to do so ; but they were then not free to return. Brah- 
manism, consequently, never expanded beyond the believers 
which it had counted as falling within the pale of its caste. 
Buddhism, on the other hand, had burst the bonds of its 
limited frontiers almost within a few years of its birth. And 
in only two or thiee centuries, it had forced its way along the 
busy caravan tracks through Persia or Afghanistan or by the 
sea-route along the Persian Gulf; while the philosophers and 
scientists, who accompanied Alexander, had returned taking 
with them all that was to be known about the religions and 
philosophy of India. It thus furnished to the West, equally 
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with its leligioQ, its ideal of tiie holy life, — with its monks, 
nuns, leliO'Woiship, bells and loearies, confessions and in- 
dulgences and all the detailed lituigy and litual which is now 
the accepted canon of Christianity. 

But while Buddhism was thus extending its conquest 
both in the Blast and the West, a reaction seems to have set 
in against its further growth in the land of its birth. It appears 
to have attained its zenith of power during the reign of Ashoke. 
Thereafter, it suffered recurring vicissitudes, varying with 
the fortunes of its iK)litical patrons ; and we have the testimony 
of the historians who chronicled Alexander’s exploits and of 
the Greek ambassador, Megasthencs, who succeeded them 
(300 B.C.) in their literary labours, — that Brahmanism was then 
the predominant religion ; and for the intervals when it was 
eclipsed by Buddhism, Brahmanism continued to maintain 
its influence generally, though in the process uf time it was 
greatly leavened by Buddhism which it finally absorbed in 
the seventh century. But in the meantime it had expanded 
to, and consolidated its i) 08 ition in the rest uf inhabited Asia. 
It has already been stated that it had i)cnetrated China as 
early as 200 B.C., Korea (372 A.D.), Java (400 A.D.), Japan 
(532 A.D.) and Siam (038 A.D.), while it took Tibet and 
Central Asia, as they lay along its regular route to Chma ; 
and a few centuries later Buddh was recognized as a Christian 
mart 3 nr and his name inscribed in the Christian martyrology 
and the 27th day of November was held sacred to him. St. 
John of Damascus wrote an account of liis martyrdom in 
Greek in the eighth century, an Arabic translation of wiiose 
work, dated the eleventh century, still survives. By the 
twelfth century the life of " Barlaam and Josapliat 
had already reached western Europe in a Latin form.” 

During the first half of the thirteenth century, Vincent de 
Beauvais inserted it in his Speculum HietoriaU ; and a few years 
later, it found a place in the Golden Legend of Jacques deVoraginc. 
Meanwhile, it had also been popularized by tlie Troubadour- 
Guy de CambraL From this double source, — the Golden 
L^nd of the Church, and the French poem of the people. 
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the story of Barlaam and Josaphat spread throughout Europe, 
— German, Provencal, Italian, Spanish, English and Norse 
versions carrying it from the Southern extremity of the 
continent to Sweden and IcelancL^ In 1683, at the end of the 
saints for the 27th.JNovemb6r, the Roman Martyrology con* 
tained the foHowing note in Latin : “ Among the Indians who 
border on Persia, Saints Barlaam and Josaphat, (are to be 
commemorated) whose wonderful works have been written 
by St. John of Damascus(*).” 

Such was then the advance of Buddhism in the two con* 
tinents. But in India — ^the land of its birth, Bud^ism appears 
to have maintained a steady struggle for supremacy, of which 
a vivid accoimt k given by the two Chinese pilgrims (*) who 
visited India in the fiftlx and seventh centuries. The earlier 
of the two, Fa*Hian (399*413 A.D.), entered India through 
Afghanistan and joximeyed down the whole Gangetic valley 
to the Bay of Bengal. Of them it k written : “ Never 
did more devoted pilgrims leave their native coimtry to en* 
counter the perik of travel in foreign and dktant lands ; never 
did disciples more ardently desire to gaze on the sacred vestiges 
of their religion ; never did men endure greater than those simple- 
minded earnest Buddhkt priests.” Hiuen Tsiang (629*646 
A.D.), — a still greater pilgrim, also entered India by the Central 
Asian route and has left a fuller record of the state of the two 
religions as he fornid them in hk wanderings 'throughout India, 
describing the two religions as eagerly competing for the suffrages 
of the people. At thk time Brahmanism was, indeed, striving 
to mar its head at the expense of Buddhism, which, however, 
was still firmly established from the Himalyas to the Narbada, 
and from the Punjab to the North-eastern Bengal. Here he 
found one hundred Buddhkt convents and ten thousand monks. 
While the whole country was ruled by Shilalitya, the powerful 
Buddhkt King, who was equally tolerant of Hinduism and 
protected their two hundred temples. 

Shiiaditya emulated the example of Ashoke and following 
his example he convened a general Coimcil in 634 A.D. ; but 

Indi'Di Empire — lUG, 11)7. GIS AJ)., but •ppMn to hovo rulumod 

A tJlird 8«ng Yun, started about from Pseliawar. 
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unlike the pievious Councils, the object of this Council was neither 
to concert plans for the consolidation of Buddhism, nor to settle 
its disputed points — of tenets or practice. It was a general 
Council and not a Buddhist council, to which Brahmans and 
Buddhists had been equally invited, as were his twenty-seven 
tributary princes who were present. At this Coimcil Shiladitya 
held a general debate between Brahmans on the one hand, and 
Buddhists of the two Orders on the other, and to mark his 
impartiality, he installed a statue of Buddh on the first day, 
and on the second, an image of the Sun-god. Mit^ra, and on the 
third day, an idol of Shiv. The work of the Council was more 
spectacular than real; and at its conclusion, Shiladi ya held a 
great sacrificial feast ( Yajm) at the confluence of the Ganges 
and the jamna at Allahabad, where he distributed his royal 
treasures, as was his wont every five years, and made the Brahmans 
and Buddhists and even the heretics equal participants of his 
bounty. At the end of the festival which lasted seventy-five da}^, 
he stripped of! his jewels and royal raiment, handed them to the 
by-standers, and like Buddh of old, put on the rags of a beggar. 
By this ceremony he commemorated the Great Renmiciation 
of the founder of Buddhism. At the same time he discharged 
the highest duty, inculcated alike by the Buddhist and Brah- 
manical religions, nee verm namely alms-giving. 

The last notable patron of Buddlxism was the famous King 
Harsh (688-647 A.D.), who ruled for nearly forty-one years till his 
death (606-647 A.D.) and had once more brought the whole 
of India from Delhi to the Bay of Bengal under one 
Empire. He emulated the example of Ashoke, forbade the 
slaughter of animals for food, planted trees, patronized the 
great monasteries of Naland, and judging from the account of 
the Chinese piligrim, Hiuen Tsiang, he ruled over his kingdom 
justly. In 643 A.D. he convened a council as Shiladitya had 
done seven years before, and inaugurated it, as Shiladitya had 
done, by unveiling the image of Buddh with the highest honours, 
after which the of the Sun-god (Mitra) and Shiv were 

worBhi{q)$d widi irauced ceremonials. He distributed all his 
treasures and died in 646 or 647, leaving his kingdom in a stale 
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of utter disorder ; his kingdom fell ftn easy prey to the machinar 
tions of his minister, resulting in its disruption into smaller 
kingdoms, most of which were short-lived, till the country once 
more assumed the semblance of temporary unity under the 
rule of another famous king Bhoj (840-890 A.D.), a Parihar 
Rajput of Kanauj. He was, however, a devoted worshipper 
of Vishnu and does not appear to have molested or assisted the 
Buddhists. 

A zealous parton of Buddliism was, liowevcr, found 
a century later in Dharmpal, the virtu il founder of the 
Pal dynasty who assumed the kingship of Bengal ; who ruled 
it for a period of twenty years (876-895 A.D. ) and founded the 
V'ikramshila at Patharghata in the Bhagalpur district ; but his 
Buddhism was only a corrupt form of the Mahayan doctrine and 
scarcely distinguishable from Hinduism. 

Hiuen Tsiang tiu veiled all over India from tire Punjab to 
the mouth of the Ganges and down South to Madras. He 
found everywhere the two religions mingled, except in southern 
India where the newer faith still held its ascendency. But the 
two religions, though seemingly commingled, were in reality 
in the death-grip of each other. Buddhism had already lost 
much'of its vitality by its disruption into rival sects and warring 
Orders. Its transformation in the north had considerably weak- 
ened its individuality. Its stem unbending rationalism, however 
attractive to the mind, was cold and frigid when the mind was 
warmed by emotion. Its boundless altruism, however pleasing 
to the moralist, could not easily subdue the fundamental instinct 
of mankind. Its obscure monotheism, undefined or undefihable, 
stood pale and dumb before the dazzling impersonations of the 
Brahm of an older and more venerable faith. 

Its conception of Nirvan, as its concept of God, was little 
distinguishable from annihilation and atheism to the popular 
mind. The fact is that a strictly logical system can never 
take the place of a popular religion, .^d when the fire that 
was kindled by the founder, had produced the white heat of 
enthusiasm in his devotees and become wide-spread, it lost its 
pristine glow, while the corruption tliat had set in, weakened 
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its defensive forces against a faith, the bold outline of which 
impressed alike the credulity and the superstitious instincts of 
the simple people. And other causes intervened. 

About 750 A.D. thcie arose a Brahman preacher in Bengal, 
Kumaril Bhatt by name, who once more fired the imagination of 
the people by calling upon them to return to their ancestral 
faith. He held before them the picture of a i)crsona! God — the 
(jrod of their father's, wlrich touched their conservative ins- 
tincts. The preacher’s return was oppoi'tune to the cause of 
Hinduism. A wave of reaction Jiad already set in ; and it was 
fanned by the unscrupulous bi-utality of the ruling poterrtates. 
It is said that edged on by the religious pr-eachcr Sudhanwan, 
a prince in southern India “ conutranded the slaughter of all old 
men and children of the Buddhists fronr the Bridge of Raitr (^) to 
the snowy mountain: let hirrrwho slays rrot, be slaiir.”(*) Sud- 
hanwatr’s authority did not extend so far ; but it is an exaggera- 
tion which overlay an uirdoubted fact. 

The activities of Kumaril were supplemented by Shatrkara- 
charya, another preacher of orthodoxy. He did for the South 
what Kunraril Bhatt hadbeett doing for the North, and led by 
their example the lesser Brahmairs throughout India raised a 
similar cry for tire suppression of Buddlusm by the wholesale 
slaughter of its followers. They even fired the imagination of 
the princes by reminding them of the prophecy — ^that the tenth 
incarnation of Vishnu was to descend with flaming sword in 
liand to destroy the lying faith. (*) This challenge was taken 
up in grim earnest by all religious reactionaries who conspired 
to serve the cause of “ Dharm ” by helloing to expel the new- 
fangled faith. There was a national revival of Sanatan Dharm (*) 
and the princes and peasants once more rallied to the ery ; 
and in this great wave of fanatical zeal, Buddhism as such was 
swept out of the land. This was about 1000 A.D. But it con- 
tinued to linger in the cradle of its birth down to 1190 A.D. 
when Bakhtiar Khilji overthrew the last of the Pal Rajas of 
Magadh. 

(') Th» ridge of reefs between India (*) iSe©«w/e. I*. 183. 

and Ceylon. (*) Sk. tSunainn** — Primeval, 

(S) Quoted by H.H. Wileoii — Two anv.ivnt, /y/mr?**-- i-uligioii. Tbeoncient 
S60. Cohbnujk' s Eveny-'i — 100. faith.” 
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It has been stated before that Hinduism drove out Buddhism 
from India. But the means it employed were only locally and 
partially forcible. In the eleventh century when Buddhism 
became an exile from its mother-land, India had already become 
politically dismembered into its several smaller states, and it is 
possible. Buddhism lost its hold on the people, because of the 
superior spectacular attractions of Hinduism with their numerous 
gods and goddesses and the intimate association of the Brahmans 
with the people. It is also clear that Hinduism absorbed some 
of the tenets of Buddhism, though the repulsion of the former 
to human equality and the removal of disabilities of women, 
most have appealed to the innate instincts of the people whose 
class and race prejudice cpuld not be permanently overcome 
by the higher ethics of a great religion. Nor could their love 
of the past, with the easier means of securing salvation by sacri- 
fices and penance practised without renunciation of the fanuly, 
be easily abandoned in favour of a doctrine, the complexity of 
whose philosophy and the doubtful bliss of whose Nirvan offered 
no superior attraction to the mechanical performance of a worship 
and the acquMtion of a prize — which captured their sensuous 
in^ination. And, above all, the generality of men could not 
reconcile themselves to the dismal fate of living without a soul 
and without even a body which they could call their own, and 
when death came, the prospect of being bom again a pig or a 
toad according to the grim law of Fate— did not satisfy their 
yearnings to meet again their beloved relations and friends, from 
whom they had parted and for whose company they longed as 
a reparation of the bereavements of the present life. 

In the countries to which Buddhism had migrated and where 
it still flourishes, the people had really no organized religion of 
their own. But Buddhism made no headway in Asia Minor 
or further west, where other religions came into conflict with 
its morbid pessimism. And in India itself, the fact is that the 
fire which the teachings of Buddh had lighted, became dimmed 
by the sloth and indulgence of the monks who found the irksome 
monastic life levying too heavy a toll upon their faith, which 
became seriously shaken by the gtowth and development of the 
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Noithem school. The old monasteries of the new Older became 
occupied by the hierophants of the older faith which, in places, 
tried to reconcile the old with the new, as witness, the monastery 
observance of no caste— is still being observed ; but otherwise 
the place had been altered to the wor^p of a Hindu god. Jain- 
ism, which had run an unequal race with Buddhism, readily 
absorbed what remained of it after its citadel had been stormed, 
and its inmates capitulated to their old masters. 

It is still a question in religious causerie whether Buddhism 
will ever r^ain its lost footing. The fact appears to be that with 
the wider study of its vast and varied literature and the compen- 
dious synthesis .of its tenets, it might once more draw to its fold 
the literate ; but the prospects of Buddhism ever becoming a 
national religion in India are to-day the most rmnote and 
uncertain. Buddh had himself prophesied for it a life no longer 
than 500 years. That it .has outlived that period many times 
over is nevertheless a token of its innate vitality. But it is 
not likely to obtain another A^oke, nor does the political history 
of the country point to that end. With a religious neutrality 
professed by its present masters and the advent and the growing 
competition of other and younger creeds, the happening of such 
a contingency is a chimera and an idle dream. 

As it is, Buddhism in India (including Burma) numbers 
only about 5 p.o. of the Hindu population among its adherents^ 
most of whom are resident in Burmah, besides which, a number 
of them are resident of the Eastern Himalayas and the Northern 
tracts of Kashmir bordering on Tibet, while it is still the state- 
religion of the small Sikkim state. Their numerical strength 
all told, is over 10 millions; 11,571,000 persons having returned 
themselves as belonging to that faith, (*) while the number of 
Jains was about a tenth of them, being only 178,506. But at the 
same time a large number of other i^eforming sects— such as Sikhs 
and Brahmos have sprung up which carry on an internecine 
conflict with Hinduism and whose population denudes Hindu- 
ism of its numbers, as Christianity and Mahoniedanism are 
doing from without. These two new religions are running with 

(*) {I9'U) I J\‘cjnjrt {IH, I), §, 83, P, llO. 
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Hinduism an unequal race ; for. while Hinduism is a non>piose* 
lytizing creed and can make no converts, both Mahomedanism 
and Christianity are missionary religions and are making serious 
inroads upon the venerable faith. They numbered at the last 
census about 67 millions and 47 millions respectively, while the 
Sikhs stood only second to them, being over 32 millions. 

There is a growing national revival in the country, as indeed 
in China; and in both countries the educated middle classes 
are trying to hurl back the tide of western materialism and revive 
the faith, the exalted ethics of which is its chief attraction. 

But though Buddhism was thus sent into exile, its influence 
over India never ceased ; and with the noble spirit of self-sacrifice 
and charity, which it breathed into Hinduism, as it later did into 
Christianity, it bequeathed to both many of its institutions 
unimpaired, together with its scheme of religious life, and the 
material fabric of its worship. 

It is curious that the Aryan mind which reached the sub- 
lime heights of human speculation should have discarded its 
application to religion in favour of an antliropomorphic system 
which readily found currency amongst its people. On the other 
hand, the tenets of Buddhism, discarded by the Aryan mind, 
have become the prized heritage of the Mongolian race. Even 
Ceylon which preserves the original casket of the Buddhist creed 
is Dravidian. It would seem as if the Aryan mind, inured to 
patriarchal sway, could not reconcile its predilection for patriar- 
chal hierarchy with its philosophic doubt as to its ultimate 
reality. In any case, it is a singular coincidence that while the 
Brahmanical India and the Christian Europe have both dis- 
carded the essence of the doctrine, they have both assimilated 
its ritual to their divergent systems, shewing once more how 
much the purity of a creed is affected by the medium through 
which it has to filter, and that religion is in the end more a child 
of mass consciousness than the faithful popularization of the 
message of the Messiah. 

So far as Hinduism itself k concerned. Buddhism did not 
leave it until it had impressed upon it its own imprint of indivi- 
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duality. The fact is that when Buddhism was banished from 
India, there was nothing to banish, moe all its dogmas and 
its doctrines had already become absorbed into Hinduism; 
while, apart from that heritage, it had still left behind Jainism 
as a distinct religion, and Buddhism was to Jainism what pro* 
testant Christianity afterwards became to Roman Catholicism. 

The history of Jainism will be gi^^en later. For the present 
it will suffice to state tliat out of the ashes of Buddhism in India, 
several cults and sects have since come into existence to reform 
Hinduism, while a movement is on foot to revive the glories of 
Buddhism by its re-introduction in the land where it held sway 
for no lees than 1,600 years and whem its beneficent influence 
still survives beliind the tenuous veil of Hinduism. 

Outside the borders of India, the two schools were formed 
and became the basis for its further development. The northern 
countries, such as Nepal, Tibet, China, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Korea and Japan — ^follow the authority of the Mahayan school ; 
while the southern countries, such as Ceylon, Burmah and Siam 
preferably follow the Hinyan school. 

It will be observed that the three things which entered 
into the earlier conception of Buddhism were Buddh himself, 
his law or precepts and his Sangh Or the congregation of his 
monks. This accidental trinity suggested to the Buddhist its 
connection with the Vedic triad of gods, Agni (Fire) Indra 
(Thunder) and Surya (the Sun) for which was substituted the 
later Trinity of Hindu Gods, Brahm (the Creator), Vishnu 
(the Preserver) and Shiv (the Destroyer). These in turn were 
said to possess three material counter-parts, being the gunaa, 
qualities or constituents of the material imiverse, namely, 
/SoMp (‘), Rajas (') and Samos (*) ; and these again ended in 
the triple name of Brahma-Sacohidanand (*). Following 
the analogy of the Hindu Trinity, the first development of Bud- 
<!Bust symbdism was the personification cd their three kings 
into a petsonffied triad which they regarded as emblems of the 

p) Sk. 8qitv^tv\\ihr--‘^ow^ with the (*) * Sat *->Bxittent; ‘ Chit Cboe- 
qimty of tmili. clout; * AnanS * — bli« ; the Unity of 

p) Sli. the quality of poaeioik. Being, Oonieiousnecs and Bltst. 

p) 66, ^alitjf of darkneif. 
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foUowing— (i) the Buddh — ^that is Gautam Buddh typifying 
the piesent w(»ld ; (2) His Law ot Dharm — ^tliat is, his doctrine 
personified, incarnated and manifested in a visible form after 
his Panninran— eonverting Buddh’s figure of speech regaidii^ 
himself — vis., that he wUl live in the Law into a visible embodi- 
ment of Ids idea. It must have been suggested by the Vedic 
theory of Aviar or reinoaimtion of the Deity. (3) ^ Sangh or 
Order of monks also personified or embodied in a kind of 
ideal personification or collective unity of his three disciples. 

These three personifications were the first approach towards 
theistic Buddhism and were commonly known as the first 
Buddhist Triad, which became the form of invocation and the 
ritual for conversion ; it had to be repeated three times. They 
were the three in one and the one in three— ‘'the three honoured 
ones ” or “ the three precious ones ” or the “ three holies ”. 

It was represented by a rod with three prongs in imitation 
of tKe Vishnu’s Trident. (‘) It was the first stage in the in- 
troduction of idolatrous worship which was soon followed up 
by the supposed, real, or allegorical images of Buddh as the 
embodiment of law. They took the form of a man with four 
arms und hands, two of which are folded in worship, while one 
holds the book (or sometimes a lotus) and the other a rosary. 
In some, however, there is no rosary. 

The Sangh was also depicted by the image of a man with 
only two hands, with one hand resting on the knee and the other 
holding a book : the three together constitute a Trinity. 

Its later development was only natural. Surrounded as 
Buddhism was with Paganism on all sides and, finding as it 
did, that Paganism was the religion of the West, which the 
fugitive Greeks in the decadanoe of their race imported into 
India, Buddhism could not long withstand the force of this 
dual impact. Moreover, it soon found that the man at lai^ 
'always was and will ever remain pagan in Ms belief, and 
idolatrous in his worsMp. As in hu sickness and sorrow he 
wants a living comforter, so in Ms aspirations of life and in his 
sickness and pain, he needs the comfort of a visible entity. 

(t) Bk. Thns.prongeST’ 
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He finds no comfort in a mere absttaoticm. These cravings 
the mind soon found outward expression in the multiplication 
of images, in the deification of BudtUi and in the necessary and 
consequential powers of evil. It became the first radiating point 
in the Mahayan doctrine. 

Thus having provided themselves with a god it next became 
necessary to provide themselves with a heaven and the means 
of getting there : in other words, a redeemer. This double 
object was gained by the necessary variations in the interprets* 
tion of the terra “ Bodhisatv ”{*■) — a term which needs to be 
explained. According to the Buddhist religion, a person cannot 
become a Buddh until he first attains the rank of a Bodhisatv, 
who is consequently a “ Buddh to bo,” one who has by his 
purity and perfection attained such high rank and privileged 
positioit that at his next birth he is destined to be bom a 
Buddh and thereafter enjoy “ Parinirvan ” or cessation from 
further births and death, and the supreme bliss of eternal 
absorption in the spirit. Before his final birth, a Bodhisatv 
is merely a being in whom true knowledge is rather latent 
and undeveloped , than perfected or manifest. It is the state 
which man attains after countless incarnations and when he 
has accumulated sufficient merit to enter the hierarchy of future 
Buddhs. 

As such, Buddh had been a Bodhisatv in the Tushit 
heaven.(*) And when in the fulness of time he decided to be 
bom as Buddh, ho transferred his own Bodhisatvship to 
“ Maitreya, (*) the loving and compassionate one ” who became 
the Bud^*elect, dwelling and presiding as his predecessor had 
done in the Tusht (Tushit) heaven — ^the heaven of contentment, 
and as the Buddh to be, he is interested in the progress of his 
people in this world. Now in the Buddhist cosmogony there 
are several such Bodhisatvas who are bom as Buddhs— Oautam 
himself was the twenty-fifth such Buddh, and the fourth one 
to appear in the present age following his three predecessors, 

(^) BcxfM'o- ‘knowlfdgi ; (*) Mitra — “Friend.** In the Vedat — 

Self enlightdiied knowMge.** “ Haitreje ** in the ** Stm-god ** who bo* 

(*) SPusht — ** Contented,** “entisfiod.**— friended men hy imparting to them Itg 
A hoaveii of aatiified beings. own worpith, 
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Kxakuchaiut, Kanak Muni and Kashyap. There was only one 
more Buddh to follow Gautam, and he was Maitxi^a. 

This did not give much enoouiagement to the Bhikkhus 
and the lay brethren, who were equally anxious to be raised 
to the degree of Bodhisatvas and who equally aspired to come 
down one day as Buddhs. The narrow cosmogony of the 
older church gave such aspirants no encouragement. It ^ave 
the Northerners an occasion to supply this want by liberalizing 
their creed. They effected this by multiplying the Bodhisatvas 
and creating a slightly lower rank of heavenly saints w'hom 
they called “ Pratyek Buddh ” and who were persons who had 
attained perfection for themselves and by themselves alone 
and not as a member of any monastic order, nor through the 
teaching of some supreme Buddh. They are far superior to 
Adiats. Now, since heaven alone can be a fit nur^ry for 
these future Buddhs, it became necessary to establish a nexus 
with heaven through Maitreya who was already there. It 
introduced the Worship of Maitreya, who was, however, 
worshipped by all Buddhists, whether belonging to the Northern 
or the Southern school. But in the Northern school where he 
was considered as the mediator and redeemer of man, and one 
who could ensure man’s ascent to Heaven, his worshp became 
a part of the cult, and his companionshij), the immediate object 
human aspiration. For, was he not the favoured of denizen 
of the best of heavens— the Tusht — the heaven of supreme bliss, 
where perfect love tuid contentment reigned supreme and 
into which he alone was privileged to admit his worshippers ? 

“ No words can describe the personal beauty of Maitreya. 
He declares a law not different from ours. His exquisite 
voice is soft and pure. Those who hear it, can never tire ; 
those who listen, are never satisfied.” (*) This is how Idaitieya 
appeared to the heavenly sage. 

^e Mahayan cosmogony then comprised of:— (i) The 
Supreme Buddh ; (2) Maitreya as the Buddh-elect ; (d) Bodhi* 
satsva whose number was unlimited ; {4) Pratyek Buddh 
(d) Arhats; {6) Bhikkhus ; and (7) lay disciples. 

(^) /. 9«al*# JUcordu (Tr, . ol Riu^ii Tjnmk) 
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In the Hinyan there was oni^ one Bodhisatv and he 
was Bfaitreya — but in theMahayan the number of Bodhisatvas 
was unlimited ; in addition to which, they created an attractive 
saintship for the laity — the Ptatyek Buddhs, — ^both of whom 
being candidates for the Buddh^p, its number had to be 
enlarged and as the number of the Bodhisatvas was unlimited, 
so wore the Buddhs who may all appear even in the present 
age of the world. They also paved an eaiy way to the 
attainment of Buddhhood by the practice of the six (or ten) 
transcendental virtues called Paramitas (*) i.e., virtues which 
enabled one to cross over to Paradise. They were— 

(1) (Generosity or the giving of (Dan) charity to all who 

ask — even the sacrificing of life or limb for others ; 

(2) Virtue or moral conduct (Shil) ; 

(3) Patience or tolerance (Siumii) ,* 

(4) Fortitude or energy (F»rj/o) ; 

(6) Transcendental wisdom (Prajna-Panna) ; 

(6) Suppression of desire {Niahkamnekkhamma). 

To which are added — 

(7) Truth (Saiya) ; 

(8) Steadfast Resolution (Adhiahthan) ; 

(9) Good-will or kindness (MaHreya) ; 

(10) Absolute indiSerence or imperturbability or i^thy 
{Upekaha). 

Of these those numbered (4) to (lO) except (9) were added 
afterwards. 

Now since the Bodhisatvas were to be in perpetual residence 
in heaven till they descended as Buddh, it did not gratify 
the ambition of those who were looking forward to earthly 
recognition. The fact is that since the Brahmans had their 
graded priest-craft, the Buddhist aspired to emulate their 
example and the Tibetan school lost no time in providing each 
BodRiisatv in > heaVin a secondary corporeal emanation — 

(1) Farafpi#i*-eroitiiig (over to the other riiore). 

16 
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sometimes called the iaoarnations or portions of their essence, 
in a constant succession of htunan saints whose number was, 
of course, equally unlimited. As such, Lalii Visiar mentions 
the presence of 32,000 Bodhisatvas in Buddh’s assembly in 
the Jitvahan garden. This is, of course, a pure fiction, but 
the fact remains that with the growth of the number of Bhikkhus 
and the severity of their ordeal, there naturally sprang up into 
their minds a desire for promotion which manifest^ itself even 
at the first Council of Buddhas pehsonal disciples, the chief 
ones of whom were elevated to the status of Bodhisatvship. 
They were, of course, the first five disciples and others 
conspicuous by age or distinguished for piety or learning — 
such as E^ashyap, Anand and Upali Nagarjun who was said to 
be the founder of the Mahayan system and its introduction 
into Tibet, to whom were added numerous other persons — ^real 
or mythical. But the deification of men, howsoever good, 
could only raise them to the status of saints, whereas Buddhists 
of the Mahayan school thirsted for the patronage of a real 
god — one who had never suffered for his sins to be born a 
man. It led to the next corrupting stage in this school, marked 
by the adopton of mythical Bodhisatvas and a new triad of 
them comprise Manjushri(^), Avalokiteshwar (*) (also called 
Padmapani) (*) and Vajra-pani (or Vajradhar— the “ thunder- 
handed” X*)* This was the second Buddhist triad and its trinity 
was a colourable copy of the Hindu trinity. It appears that this 
trinity came into existence sometime in the third century and 
was worshipped when Fa-hien visited Mathura in 400 A.D. 

But while the creation of mythical Bodhisatvas, emulating 
with the Hindu gods their divine attributes, supplied the want 
of a personal god responsive to prayer and worship, the 
canonization of historical teachers, even though non-Buddhists, 
rallied to the banner of neo-Buddhism even those who had 
previously treated it with lukewarm indifference. In this way 


(•) Avalokit — Ava — Favourably, kindly, 
lokil—lookins, aeoinff, Ishwar^Qod—** A 
God who looks kindly. ” 

(*) Padma — Lotus. Pani*-hand; “Lotus- 


hoadod.’* 

W thundsr.** Poni--haadi, 

** with thundorholt for hands** to 

hold.’* Veijradhar : ** One who holds tho 
thunder-bolt.** 
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Gorakhnath, a Hindu missionaiy to Nepal, is to this day 
wotshipped both by Buddhists and the Hindus of the Punjab, 
\7herd his tomb exists to this day. He appears to have been 
a comparatively modern sage ; from one account he is said 
to have been a contemporary of Kabir (1488-1512), but he has 
none the less passed into the region ol m3rthology, being, 
according to one legend, bom from a lotus,wl]^e other legends 
elevate him to the rank of a god, who, as such, is still worshipped 
in the hill-tracts of North-west India. 

The multiplication of the Buddhs and the Bodhisatvas was 
probably intended to meet a growing desire for spiritual 
promotion, stimulated by the attractions of rival systems 
which did not consider monastic life as the sole avenue to 
salvation. It was the one objection which Gopi had raised 
to Buddh’s renunciation (‘) and it was the one impediment to 
the free growth of the Buddhist faith. The new school 
liberali<ied their creed not only by increasing the prizes, but 
also by widening the door for the admission of the entrants. 
Asceticism was no longer the sole passport to salvation. On 
the contrary, the family and the society were held to be a 
better training-ground for the spiritual life, and married men 
and married women were urged to enter on the new discipline 
by tailing the vow to toil towards Buddhhood, by practising 
the virtues of love, sympathy and service which were far 
more powerful than austerities. It was no longer necessary 
for the attainment of Bodhisatvism that one should pass 
through the purifying ordeal of countless births and re-births. 
The taking of the vow sufficed to transform the lay devotee 
to a Bodhisatv. It was merely a higher status within one’s 
grasp, reached by the promise to practise a higher virtue. All 
were enjoined to cultivate a closer attachment and a deeper 
devotion (Bh/'iU) towards the Buddhs and the Bodhisatvas. 
The emptiness of life was stated anew in the 8unyal(*) philosophy 
which the Bodhisatvas were enjoined to study. These reforms 
imparted to the ctefd a new vigour supplemented by a very large. 


(1) See anie. 


(2) ** Sunya ** — zero, nothing* 
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varied and attractive literature. The Sai-Bharm Pundarik (* ) 
(i.e., white lotus of the same religion) is one of them and it may 
be likened to the Oiia as the scripture of Buddhism. 

In makiug these departures from the orthodox school, 
the Mahayan school did not formally break away from them ; 
on the other hand, they incorporated their doctrine into their 
own ^stem. They argued that there were two methods of 
salvation ; in other words, two vehicles, to reach the same 
goal ; and two " Bodhis ” or forms of knowledge to reach 
there. These were the Mahayan and the Hinyan — the Great 
and the Little vehicles or paths to salvation. The one was 
for ordinary men, the other for those possessing larger talents 
or higher spiritual powers. For a part of the way the two 
systems ran parallel; since any one, who possessed the 
requisite qualifications and answered the prescribed test,became 
eligible to and obtained the rank of an Arhat. But here the 
two systems parted company ; for, while the ‘‘Little way” had 
many Arhats but only one Bodhisatv and one Buddh, there 
was no room for further promotion,— which was only possible 
in the “ Great vehicle ” with its unlimited Bodhisatvas and 
Buddlu, the former attainable by any one who took the 
requisite vow of sanctity and had acquired the requisite 
knowledge. But this explanation did not suffice to ensure 
concord between the two sysftems, which, in point of practice, 
were inculcating opposing creeds. According to the Hinyan 
system, Buddh had taught that salvation lay only in the 
practice of celibacy and chastity. It was not open to one who 
was content to enjoy the earthly bliss of married life, nor 
available to one who did not pass to it through the medium of 
Sangh or the monastic life. 

In later years, a compromise Avas attempted between 
the two systems by the institution of a third vehicle of 
salvation called the Madh^m Yan{*) or the “Middle Vehicle ” ; 
but it does not appear to have lived long enough to have 

(i) **Sat*' — true, “ i)Wm ’’—religion; (*) Modhyam" — ’’middle,*' . 

** Pundarik lotus flower, espeoially a “ inter* vening ”, 

white lotus. ** Kon ’’—way or vehicle. 
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gained many adherents in India, though it is still lecc^ized 
in Tibet as the Triyan or the “^ird Vehicle”. 

An intellectual movement has recently arisen, almost 
spontaneously in several countries, to revive Buddhism, the 
main principles of which have begun to attract those who arc 
no longer willing to subscribe to the traditional faith in 
which they were brought up, but who have b^n to test its 
truth in the light of Reason and the deductions from modern 
Science. This movement has given rise to a new school of 
Buddhist thought described as the Namyan or ‘‘ New Vehicle”, 
but which is in reality a mere revival of the Hinyan school, 
restored to its pristine purity. Several causes have contributed 
to the revival of interest in Buddhism. Its canon preserved 
in a language, now extinct, has been brought homo to the 
Europeans through the medium of translation, while its study 
by savants has in many cases driven them from a curiosity to 
conviction. 

Mahabodhi societies for the study and spread of the 
Dharm have come into existence in several countries, including 
Germany, France, England and America, while its catechisms 
have been translated into several European languages and are 
attracting a wider circle of earnest students. 

And to them, as to many others, a religion of Reason 
possesses attractions compared to which Revelation is an 
affront. As has been well said, ” Buddhism teaches perfect 
goodness and wisdom without a personal god, the highest 
knowledge without revelation, a moral world, order and just 
retribution, carried out of necessity by reason of the laws of 
nature and of our own being, continued existence v. ithout an 
immortal soul, eternal bliss without a local hcavci, the 
possibility of redemption without a vicarious redeemer, a 
salvation at which every one is his own saviour, and which can 
be attained in this life and on this earth by the exercise of 
one’s own faculties, without prayers, sacrifices, penances, or 
ceremonies, without^' ordained priests, without the mediation of 
saints, and without divine grace.”(‘ ) 




CHAPTER X. 


BUBBHIST MYTHOLOOT. 

As previously stated, the geographical development of the 
new creed led to its doctrinal and ritual variation, and in pro- 
cess of time, the Religion of Reason became so overlaid with 
the fungus of dogma that the purity of the creed was eclipsed 
by the fanciful cosmology, which made no pretence to appeal 
to human reason nor took any account of the limits of human 
credulity. All the vacant spaces of Buddh’s metaphysics were 
filled to overflowing by the lively imagination of his disciples. 
The}' became the fruitful source of scholastic logomachies, 
resulting in the multiplication of schools and sects which vied 
with one another in giving currency to new tenets, buttressed 
by theories which were passed current in the name of the 
Master. They appealed to the man whose faith rests on the 
miraculous and on acts of special intervention. They created 
a new ecclesiastical system with worlds of their own and planned 
the dniverse as they would like it. It has given rise to a 
complicated system of Buddhist mytholog3% to which a passing 
reference becomes necessary. 

As has already been seen. Buddhism in its inception 
started with only a few rules of human conduct ; but in process 
of time, it assumed a complexity and rmderwent an expansion, 
both in the sweep of its subjects and the range of its thought, 
which has been the prolific source of dogmas, maxims and 
methods of work of which the present value is merely histori- 
cal, while they will now only interest the curious or the devout. 
Such is its view of the cosmic system and the categorization 
of living beings ; the method for the attainment of Nirvan ; 
of Arhatship and of the status of Bodhisatv and Buddhhood. 
All these subjects, of course, belong to later Buddhism, and as 
such have been the subject of acute polemics ; and a consider^ 
able portion of the voluminous literature absorbs these topics 
of mere ritual, so that only a very brief summary of them is 
here possible, or is indeed necessary. 
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In the first place, the Buddhist conception of the universe 
comprises numberless spheres called chakramla each with its 
own earth, sun, moon, heaven and hells (*). Each of the 
spheres comprises three regions, the highest being that of 
Arupe or formlessness, the middle one being the region of Bupe 
or form divided into four divisions corresponding to the four 
stages of Dhyana, while the lowest is tliat of Kam inhabited 
by (/) the four Rulers of the cardinal pohits ; (2) the thirty- 
three gods; (3) the Yamas-, (4) the ISttshUas: (S) Nirwanratis and 
(6) Parinirtnii-vashwavariina and men, Aauraa, Pretas, animals 
and the hells. Higher in the scale, the Buploke (which, in a 
wider sense, includes the KanUoke) is divided into 16 sections 
inhabited by the following beings respectively, in the order of 
descending scale : (i) AkaniHas; (2) SvAdaains ; (3) SvAasas ; 
(4) Aiappas ; (J) Avihas; (6) AmnuiaHhas; (7) Vehapphakis; {8) 
8iibhakinn3;{9)Appama)isubhas; {10)Pariita8vbTuts; (ll)AblMasa' 
ras; {12)Appamanabh<is; {13)ParitbfMs; {14)Mahahrahmans\ (15) 
Brahmpurc^Us; (16) Brahmparisajjaa. The abodes of the last 
three are attained by those who exercise the three degrees of 
the first Dhyan severally, the next three by proficiency in the 
second Dhyan, the next three by adepts in the third Dhyan, 
the next two by those who have attained proficiency in the 
fourth Dhyan, while the remaining five are reserved for the 
Anagamins. These are varied in the Mahayan texts where 
the highest order is assigned to Akinshthas, Sudarshans, 
Sudrashas, Atapas and Avrhas, followed by Vrihatphals, 
Punyaprasavas, Anabhrakas, the third class comprising 
Shubhakritshas, Apramansubhas and Parittasubhas, the fourth 
■^Abhasmis, Apiamanbhas and Paribtabhas ; while the lowest 
and the last is made up of Brahmakayiks — Mahabrahmans, 
Brahmpurohitas and Brahmapaiisad^'as. 

The highest region, the Arupeloke is divided uito four 
degrees, viz., (/) Place of Infinity of Space, (2) Place of Infinity 
of Conscioosness, (3) Place of Nothingness, (4) Place of neither 
cmiscioosness ifi}r ppconsciousness. 

(*) detaib MS Bwuo^ff Intro. Manual oj Buidhitm 1 Jf : WaddsU— 
•99/; 8.Y. SatOokoi Uaid/'ii Tibem BuMhiom, 77—104. 
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The earth itself is described as a spbne in the centre of 
which stands Mount Mora (^) around which are the principal 
mountains {Kulachala) and beyond these the four continents, or 
Mahadvips— namely, Uttarkura, the country of the Hyper* 
boteans; Jambudwip or India which is to the South of Mem ; 
Godaniya or Apar Godana (*) to the West ; aind Pur7avideh(*) 
to the East. 

There are thirty-one abodes of living beings, each equipped 
with its own heaven and hell ; but the principal hells are eight in 
number and known by the names of Sanjiva, Kalsutra, Sanghat, 
Rauiavj, Maharaurav, Tapan, Pratapan and Avisi (*). These 
are the eight hot hells to which the old Mahayans add an equal 
number of cold hells, viz., Arbud, Nirabud, Atat, Hahu, Huhav, 
Utpal, Padra and Mahapadm ; while in the Pali canon, the 
number grows by a few more, and in the later Northern canon, 
the number of hells is still greater. 

Above the hells, is placed the animal kingdom or brute 
creation ; above whom is the abode of Frets, ghosts, qwetres : 
while higher than these is the abode of Asurs, demons, con- 
spicuous among the latter being Bahu or the demon of Eclipse. 

The hells together with the next three worlds constitute 
the four Aphayalokes or places of suffering. 

But the thirty-one worlds above referred to are not 
all ; since, there is still another world in which living beings are 
graded according to their spiritual merit ; but this gradation is 
merely temporary, since they are liable to elevation or d^radation 
by dint of Karm— the only exceptions made being in the case of 

(I) Buddhs, (2) Pratyek Buddhs, and (3) the Arhats who are cer- 
tain of reaching the Parinirvan. These three, therefore, occiqpy 
the highest place in this world ; and next to them stand the (d) 
Devas, (S) Brahmas, (d) Gandharvs (the celestial musicians), 
(7) Garuds (winged beings), (8) Nogs (Snake-shaped beingB 
resembling clouds), {$) Yakshas, (10) Kumbhands (^blim)^ 

(II) Asurs (demons), (12) Bakshas (giants or monsters), (13) 

(1) Abo called Sumeru ; and in Pftli-— (^) For detailed description of these hells 
Sineru, see Anguitar Nikajf{Ed. R» Morris IiOiid. 

(^) P* Apfu^o OcygiHit 1985*1888) 141 ff $ Mohovtuku {Sd» £* 

(») P, Ptt66a*vtde5. henart Forts 1—1888. 11—1880) I 9 7 Jf. 
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Pcets (ghosts, and goblins) and (1^ the denizens of hell (' ). Nirvon 
being the final goal of all beings, the canon piescribes the method 
by which it is attainable. It lequizes the piaotioe of constant 
spiritoal exercise, meditation and contemplation, following the 
directions prescribed by the several schools. Overlooking their 
differences, they all require as a preparatory stage, the cultivation 
of four Bhavanas {1) the cherishing (ff the sentiments of Mavtri, 
(benevolence), (2) Karma (compassion), (3) MndUa (cheerfulness) 
and (4) Ufekaha (equanimity, composure), to which a fifth Bha- 
vana is sometimes added, viz., AshvbhMwmm (the realisation 
of the loathsomeness of the body) (*) which comprises ten 
notions, arising from the contemplation of a dead body: bloated 
{UMhumataJe) ; blackish {Vinilak); festering (Viptihhak) ; fissured 
from decay {VichhiS^ak) ; gnawed by animals (Vikkhayiiak)', 
scattered (VikMiittak) ; injured and fjcattered {Eatvikkhitak); 
bloody (I/AUak) ; full of worms (Bulavak) ; bones {Aiihik). 

These four Bhavanas are the first step to the practice of 
Yoge. Those who practise them begin to live in the spiritual 
world (Brahmvihar) (*). The four Brahmvihars and the ten 
AshtMa are only a part of the forty exercises or Kammatthans, 
(one hundred and eight according to the Lalit Vistar) (*). 
The next ten operations relate to the ten objects on which the 
attention at this exercise must be fixed successively : earth, 
water, fire, air, blue, yellow, red, white,.light, and space or ether. 

The Mahayans vary the order of contemplation, llie forty 
exercises further include the ten kinds of recollections (*) or 
cogitations on the Buddb, the Dharm, the Sangb ; morality, 
renunciation {iyag), the gods ; death, the body ; the control of 
inspiration and expiration {anapanamrUi ) ; and quietude. (*) 
Anapanamriti is a valued Samadhi and consists in not only re- 
gulating the breath, but also in fixing the mind intensely on one’s 
own .breathing, while the mind is fixed on certain set subjects 

(1) In M€^^lav|fu$paiH <8t. Veinrsburg (*) 34 Jf, 

1S87)» 106, ibt orojl it diflereot. (4) Anuemriti ; P. AnnvaiaUi, 

Bat in ibinenpO Mavana heart a (t) Atiffutktr Nikay {Ed. Morrit Lond. 
diflMllt loaception, rcali' 181^5-1888) 42 Lain llntiir {JSff. K. I.. 

dr Mitra) 34 ; Mahavyu f patti {6i. k^vienhum 

Moitkim^Nikay {id. Tvraelintr. Lond, 1887) 51; Bharm Eunyrah 1885) 

1087) 404. S. liv. noU. 

Ako Apnmaff, P. Appamanna. 
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of reflection. It is only by this means that one is able to reach 
the region of Arwpe or formlessness belonging to the four incor* 
poreal Brahmlokes ; — the place of infinite space (^), the place 
of infinily of clear consciousness (‘), that of nothingness (*) or 
the unconsciousness (*). The final stage is reached with the 
cessation of consciousness, when the state of emancipation or 
deliverance {Vimokah) is reached. These four stages of medita- 
tion produce the four stages of ecstasy which Childers has thus 
described: “The priest concentrates his mind upon a single 
thought. Gradually his soul becomes filled with a supernatural 
ecsta^ and serenity, while his mind still reasons upon and in- 
vestigates the subject chosen for contemplation; this is the 
first Jhan (Dhym). Still fixing his thoughts upon the same 
subject, he then frees his mind from reasoning and investigation, 
while the ecstasy and serenity remain, and this is the second 
Jhan. Next, his thoughts still fixed as before, he divests himself 
of ecstasy, and attsdns the third Jhan, in which is a state of 
tranquil serenity. Lastly he passes to the fourth Jhan in 
which the mind, exalted and purified, is indifferent to all emo- 
tions, alike of pleasure and of pain.” (*) Each of the first three 
Dhyans is sub-divided into three degrees, the inferior, the medial 
and the superior meditation. The attainment of the first Dhyan 
gives the power of working miracles. In general, the Dhyans 
secure access of the soul to the sixteen corporeal Brahmlokes, ' 
the nature of which depends upon the proficiency in the Dhyan. 

The Toge of the Buddhists is little distinguishable from 
that of the Brahmans. The former, however, refer to it as a 
thing apart and distinguish Yoge from Sametdbi, of which several 
are described in the Mahayan canon. But the substratum c& the 
idea, whether Yoge, Dhyan, or Samadhi, is the same m., intoise 
meditation conducive to the production of spiritual ecstasy 
which results in the attainment of Nirvan. There are stages 
in spiritual evolution. Those who have reached the fourth 
and the highest stage of that path are called Arhats. ThQr 
become possessed of Unities, far superior to those of common 

(') AkoBhamn/tyaycAna ; P. AkoBunan- (*) Akinchanai. 

kayaiaiia W ^9ivBagyan^naBan*~^Guy(aan, 

{^) Viguammniau (*) Pali Diciionwry 
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mortals. In the first place, they possess four sorts of com* 
prehoishm regarding the meaning of a text or subject {Artk), 
the Law (the Dham ) ; and all things taught by Bud(& ; Exegesis, 
(Nirukti) ; and readiness in discussing and expounding the same. 

Arhats are of two kinds, the contemplative philosopher 
(Sukhavipamk) and one devoted to quietude (Samaihayanik). 
Their outstanding merit is wisdom {Prajm) and it is by wisdom 
that the Arhat crosses the ocean of Existence. Hence he is called 
“ Prajnavimukta”. For his wisdom, the Arhat is also called 
the Aiya ; and he is also called “ Sbravak ” par excellence of 
Buddh ; as also “ Aryaeihrvmh ” (an honoiofic term to denote 
a wise and pious ^liever), though the term “Shiavak” 
was somewhat loosely used to designate any pious believer (^) 
and the^Mahayanists called the Buddhists of the older school 
(Hinyan) by that name. They classify all Buddhists into 
three classes, according to the vehicle (Yan) they use, and 
the exercises they go through: {!) the Yan of the Shravaks 
which is the lowest, (2) the Pratyek Buddh and (3) the 
Bolhisatv ; but the classification seems really to proceed upon 
a different line, since while the term Shravak Yan is applied 
to the Sthavirs or Buddhists of the orthodox school, the second 
and the third nomenclatures are applied to the solitary con* 
templative philosophers and the accompUsbed teachers and 
preachers respectively. But, since all are on the same path 
to Nirvan, they are all in one sense equal, though the distinction 
between the Arhats, Pratyek Buddh and the Buddh is marked 
in the Mahayan school, in which the Arhat holds a position of 
marked inferiority to the Pratyek Buddh, while the latter is 
only inferior to the Buddh in that he is not omniscient like 
Buddh, and it is in the nature of things that he cannot live at 
the same time as Buddh. 

- Higher in the scale of spirituality and nearer to Buddh 
in qualitative proximity stands the Bodhisatv. He is a Buddh 
in posect but his faculty has not yet matured into perfect 
sensiblen^ {Sainifi^’iSambodhi). He is a potential intelligence 

(1) So ill A ngui^ Nikay, 210 the Arya i<hravak9 are exhorted to keep the Sabbath 
in ft worthy manner : heie the woitl can only mean a Believer. 
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evolved in three sti^: (1) that of aspiration (Abhinihar) ; 

(2) of the prediction {Vyakamn) by the Tathagat of the period 
that the Saint shaU once become a Buddh; (3) of the 
tumultuous acclamation at the approach of his last birth 
(Hdlahdl). In the Mahayan there are four stages in his path : 
(/) the original course {pmkriiikar) ; {2) the course of the vow or 
firm resolution {Pranidhan ) ; (3) the course pursued in accordance 
with the plighted vow (Anuhom) ; and {4) the steadfast course 
in which there is no turning back (Animrtan).\^) A Bodhisatv 
is only a promoted Arhat, but with this difference that while 
the Arhat is inactive, the Bodhisatv is active and conspicuous 
for his high*mindednes3 and compassionateness. The one is 
passionless, the other-compassionate. The Bodhisatv possesses 
ten perfect virtues : alms-giving (Dan), Morality (Sheet), re- 
nunciation (Nekhamm), wisdom (Panna), energy (Virya), 
forbearance (Shanii), truthfulness (Saif^), charity (MeH or 
Meiti), and indifference or equanimity (Vpekeha), each of them 
being divided into three degrees. But these are moral virtues 
added to which the Bodhisatv must evince such intellectual 
qualities as are conducive to enlightenment. It is only by 
passing through numerous and even innumerable existences, 
and by living in higher and lower stages that a person con 
attain the high degree of Bodhisatv, which is the sole avenue 
for exaltation into Buddhhood. They are 37 in number, but 
there are qualities which are not special to him, since he shares 
them equally with Adiats. They fall into seven heads 

(1) Four kinds of Smartupaston : presentness of memory, 
thoughtfulness (1) in regard to the body ; _ 

(2) to sensation; (3) to rising '^hnt^ts ; and 
(4) to Dharm. 

(21 Fourddttds ot application, e.g., right exertion etc. 

(3) Four kinds of miraculous power. 

(4) Five mental energies. 

(fndriyaa) : Faith, energy, mempry or thoughtful- 
ness, concentration of mind and wisdonu 

(6) Five mental forces (Bala) as in the last, but more 
powerful 


(1) AiahavartHf 1— -46 
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(6) Seven constituents of Bodhi, to wit : memory, investi- 

gation, energy, contentment, calm, concentration of 
the mind, contemplation, and indifference or 
equanimity. 

(7) Eightfold path of the Arya. 

Bodhisatvas enjoy numerous immunities and prerogatives 
proportionate to their duties. They develop into Buddhs 
who, as the Supreme Beings in the Buddhist hierarchy, are 
according to the Mahayan school numerous; each possessing 
216 auspicious maths on his feet, 108 on each foot, of which 
32 marks he shares with Chakravartis, Arhats and other 
eminent sages (*). It is the characteristic of all Buddhs that 
they survey with their Divine eye tlie world six times every 
day(*). 'They possess certain special mental qualities, ten 
forces, eighteen Dharms and four points of self-confidence 
{Vai^nUtyaa). 

The forces (or Beds) are sometimes said to be only four 
or five or seven, but as n)any as ten must be found in a Buddh. 
These ten forces arm them with (/) Knowledge df what is fit 
or unfit ; (2) of the necessary consequence of Karm ; (3) of 
the right path to any end; (4) of the elements; (S) of the 
inclination of beings ; (6) of the relative powers of the organs ; 
(7) of all degrees of meditations and ecstasy ; (8) as well as 
their power to purify and fortify the mind ; (9) knowledge of 
previous births ; (10) and a power to remove moral corruption. 

Of all Buddhs, Gautam was the Buddh par excellence and 
he was as great in body as he was great in mind ; his towering 
figure having measured 12 cubit, or according to another 
account 18 cubit ; his foot alone measuring more than 5 feet 
in length and 2| feet in breadth, of which an imprint (Shripad) 
is left on Adam’s peak in Ceylon(*). All Buddhs are alike, 
except that they differ from the Tathagat in size and longevity. 
Gautam was the tuenty-fifth of the race, no less than twenty-four 
Buddhs having preceded him. The Buddh next to appear as 

(1) 8u$ki Nipat (Faiisbal, fjond. 1HH4) (•) Hardy ; Manual of Buddhism 304 

S. B, £. 103 ; HriAat Ch. 00. if; Bumoiif ; />e Jjotuo de la bonne loi 

(t) Bivavdhan {Camb.), 90. (Paris 1802) 622. 
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piedioatedby Qaatam hiiiiaelf(*) is Maitieya {MMtyfi) somamed 
* Ajit * who is at piearat reposing as Bo&iaatv in the Sushit 
heaven. 


As an exception to the rale, the Mahajanists speak of five 
Dhyani Buddhs, who are etocnal and were never Bodbisatvas. 
They have been provided with five consorts. Their names and 
those of their female counter-parts are as follows 


Vairochana 

Akshobhya 

Ratnasambhav 

Amitabha 

Amoghasiddhi 


Vajradhat Visvri 

Lochana 

Mamaki 

Pandara 

Tara 


The question whether a Buddh is a man or a god is answered 
the Northern school in the negative. This question is said 
to have been put to Gkbutam himself and answered by him as 
follows 


Once upon a time the Brahman Dona, seeing Tithagat 
sitting at the foot of a tree asked him— 

“ Are you a Dev ? ” 

And the Blessed One answered—" I am not.” 

" Are you a Gandharv ? ” "I am not.” 

“ Are you a Yaksh T ” “I am not.” 

“ Ate you a man ? ” “I am not.” 

" Who then are you ? ” "I am a Buddh.” 

Buddh is, therefore, only human in form, but not human in 
ewe(*). 


(t) JfiKfWto— Puiho (Land. ISSO) SI 7. (*) AngutUar Nika)/, Il-Sa 
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BITUSS OF THS BBOTHBRHOOD. 

The Buddhist liturgy is an important part of the Buddhist 
religion. When Buddh himself was preaching his gospel, he 
had divided his converts into two classes — ^the monks, and the 
lay followers. The former were to retire from the world, were 
pledged to life-long celibacy and chastity, a life of abject 
penury passed in a monastery or an open arbour and one 
subject to close and rigorous discipline. 

The lay brethren were subject to no similar restraint. 
They were, however, like any other convert, to practise the 
creed embodied in the well-known formula — “ Of all objects 
which proceed from a cause, the Tathagat has explained the 
cavise, and He has explained their cessation also ; this is the 
doctrine of the great Saman”(’). When Buddh had first 
launched his doctrine, he did not contemplate the enlistment 
of lay converts who were, however, from the very first, forced 
upon him by the pressure of circumstances. But they were 
not welcome to him. But the fact is, all his most influential 
patrons and benefcKstors were laymen. Bimbeshwar, King of 
Afagadh, and his son Ajatshatru, were his lay followers ; and so 
was the King of Koushal ; and so indeed were his numerous 
bmefaotors, men and women who gave him and his disciples 
a vraim reception, acted as lay evengelists and built for them 
Vihars (monasteries), sumptuously equipped with lecture- 
halls and meeting-places. Buddh must have early discovered 
the impossibility of his tenet as he originally preached it. 

His whole life shows him to be readily responsive to public 
opinicHis. It is a set phrase in his discourses that he desired his 
doctrine to brugeonverts. Where was he to obtain them from, 
if he had succeeded too well in inducing the husbands to abandon 


(>) Mahavagga I— S3.6 ; 13 8.B.K., 140. 
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thdr wives, and the wives their husbands, and both to abjure 
their wordly pursuits and the accumulation of wealth ? W^ie 
would he get the children to become the boy>pupils, and the 
boy-pupils to become monks ? And whom would the wftnlra 
have begged for their living and what would become of the 
world, if all of them were converted to his faith, strictly obeyed 
his behests and quitted the world to enter Nirvan ? And who 
would then be left to follow his religion ? His teaching, if 
literally followed, would soon have ended in national mendi- 
cancy. That it ended in a national cataclysm which wiped 
out his family and his race, was a small disaster, compared to 
the awful fate to which his own Order and his Sangh would 
have been exposed. Insistence upon a peipetual celibacy and 
ragged penury was good enough for the monks who pr^tisod 
religion, as his Bhikkhus did, to establish the reahty of an 
ideal ; but it was a counsel of perfection to the masses ; and 
the masses knew it ; and put it to 6uddh(*) who was able to 
return no better answer, beyond venturing the one that he was 
preaching the gospel of truth(*). 

But the very truth to which he appealed, postulated the 
existence of a living world, in which the law of birth and 
death maintained a succession of lives which offered a field 
for man’s elevation and perfection. How was it poanble unless 
men married and perpetuated thmrracel Buddh knew that 
both under tire ancient law and by an inveterate usage, people 
in India married early and that the begetting of a son to con- 
tinue the fam''y was heightened into a religious duty. He 
never attacked the system. It is doubtful if he ever even 
adverted to it. His insistence upon celibacy must then have 
been relaxed as soon as he gave expression to his doctrine. 
And the fact —that he r^eht on enlisting lay disciples, shows 
that he soon became inured to the new phase of his teaching 
and acquiesced in it, though he did not cease to denounce it. 
“A wise man should avoid married life(*), as if it were a burning 
pit of live coals.” Married life is at times a burning pit of live 
coals but it is so for other reasons. Isfe itself would be 


{}) Af. K., I — 25 - 5 , 13 S.B.B, 150. (*) XAroAmo CAartyam— Non-oslibsoy,— 

(*) Ar.V.,1— 25 - 6 , 0; 13 S.B.E. ISO, 101. Bhammika Sutra, 21 . 
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lediiced to that state, if men never married. It may be diat 
“ Full of hindrances is married life, defiled by pasrion. How 
can one who dwells at home, live the higher life in all its 
purity”(*). The question answers itself— why not? 

The fact, however, renudns that lay converts did not 
enter into the Buddhistic ^stem of conversion. And Buddh, 
therefore, made no provision for their conversion, though in 
point of practice they hod probably to subscribe to the twenty- 
four slylables of the three refuges (*)— namely submission to 
Buddh (in person), his law (Dharm) and Order (Sangh). But 
that alone would have over-committed him to his faith, since all 
the three had enjoined on celibacy and a cenobitic life. But 
these pre-requisites of the creed were condoned in their case, 
and these conditions became inapplicable. How they w^ to 
be taught and what were the initiatory vows binding on them ? 
Tt may be supposed that they were bound to avoid the five 
gross mns — ^that is, they were not to kill, steal, drink, lie or 
commit adultery. But these had already been the part of the 
Hindu ethics. The fact is that in the early Buddhist siystem 
lay brethren ware admitted only, as it were, by a side-door. 
They were accordingly not classed as Shravaks (hearers) but 
were simply Ux^asaks, or in the aase of women- -Upasilcas. 
They could not be called disciples of Buddh, in the real 
sense of the word ; but none the less they were classed and 
treated as Associate Members of the brotherhood. 

And this lacuna in his system created a difficulty which he 
had to overcome, and did, for the time, overcome by declaring : 
“ I would magnify, 0 brethren, the Supreme Attainment, either 
in a layman or in the recluse, whether he be a layman,0 brethren, 
or a recluse ; the man who has reached the Supreme Attainment 
shall overcome all the difficulties Inherent therein, and shall win 
his way even to the excellent condition of Arhatship.” Milinda 
put this very question to Nagsen. Ho asked that if the Path to 
the Supreme Attainment was alike open both to the layman and 
the monk why should one abjure the pleasures of life and 

(1) Teffijja Sutta — 47; 1 1 S.D.E. 1 87. iwi<l Saran — subrnisaion, 

(*) VrUarmt — SPr i-*Hhr6e ; 

16 
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become a monk ? — ^to which Na^n replied, that while the 
Path was alike open to both, the monk completed it more 
quickly because of Ihe greater merit of bis lenunciation(^). 

In the earlier stages of development of the Mahayan school, 
a lay devotee was confronted with another difSculty. His way 
to Arhatship either lay through monk-hood or his destination 
upon the attainment of Ariiatship was Pari-Nirvan, wluch 
laymen did not care to enter ; for, what they were seeking 
was some kind of paradise, but not a para(^ which th^ 
understood to be akin to extinction. However, these were later 
difiSculties which did not confront the Teacher or his immediate 
disciples. The new religion was on trial and the gateway to it 
had to be made as wide as possible. Buddh did not insist, 
nor did the conversion imply that the convert should entirely 
breakaway from the old faith. His doctrine was then a purely 
ethical doctrine, open alike to all including Hindus, who did 
not cease to be Hindus because they had become converts to 
his faith. And this tolerance of other creeds was published 
by Ashoke in lus twelfth edict : “ The beloved (d the gods 
honours all forms of rdigious faiths and no reviling d that <d 
others.” But it did not prevent Buddh from reviling the 
Brahman(*) or the castes into which he cut up society. It was 
the essential ground-work for his i^stem and he could not help 
it. 


Apart from the lay adherents, the whole spirit of his teach- 
ing proceeded on the abandonment of all worldly ties, on the 
part of those who thirsted for salvation through the medium 
of his doctrine. They were his Bhikkhus who formed the 
Sangh, or the congregation of his Church. And it is to them 
that we must turn in order to understand the practical side 
of his teaching. They constituted the Order, the third force 
in his trinity to which technically all converts, but in reality 
all Bhikkhus had to conform. ^ Order was his church, his 
ecclesiastical organization for the practice and propagation of 
his doctrine. The brotiierhood collectively possessed the power 

(^) QuetUont tj King Mihnda IV — (*) See ** The Brahman ’* BhanunpaMU 

S IS i 36 aB.E, 66-69, XXXI— 383-433 ; 10 aB,E. W-OO. 
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and wielded the authcHily of his ohutch. So long as he wrs 
alive, he, of course, was its Head. But he had abstained fnHU 
arranging for his successor. On the other hand, he had again 
and again made it clear, that the authority which he wielded 
had passed to the Sangh and that the Sangh as such was thence- 
forth his successor. 

The Sangh in bis time had developed mto a powerful 
organization and influence. This he ^ected within a very short 
time by offering equality of status to all, high or low, rich 
or poor, men or women — a haven of refuge to all who felt 
oppressed by the troubles of life. Buddh begw his ministry 
in a limited area. Before long his doctrine had attracted 
numerous adherents from all parts of the country and fnmi 
every direction of the compass. His success was instantaneous 
and signal ; but never in his wildest dreams could the founder 
of Buddhism have expected that within a few hundred years 
of his demise, his system would displace every religion in Asia 
and become a world-force for the spiritual advancement of 
mankind . What he then plaimed was, therefore, a plan in- 
tended for the immediate purpose of his comparatively small 
following and the natural expansion which he expected to 
remain limi ted to Aryavart — ^the adopted home of the Aryan 
race in India. But it had soon out-grown that limit even in 
his own life-time and the Sangh, the Master had to deal with, 
was “ the Sangh of the four direction8”(*). But nevertheless 
the expanded Sangh was still a single congr^ation and its 
members only brethren and nothing more. 

In creating this confederation of monks, Buddh was mak- 
ing a striking departure from the institutions by which he 
must have been surrounded. He was, as it were, establishing 
a republic in the midst of monarchies. And their influence did 
not take long to give a similar turn to his Sangh. 

But in Buddh’s own time there was no gradation of monks 
— not even the gradation into “Chiefis'* and “Elders,” which 
sprang up immediately after his death. They then became 

{i) MithmxBggit, Vni~97-6 i 17 S.B.B. 34A, 
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abo kno'tm as Shiavaks or “ heaters,” that is to say, those 
who had heard the word ifrom the Master’s own lips, Sihavira 
or AtfwJtmai Those possessing life ”) and were all promoted 
to the rank at Arhala. 

Boddh oidled all his disciples (other than lay-followers 
who do not count) Bhikshus, be^^ars or mendicants, corrupted 
into the Pali Bhikkhus, but they were also known as Shramans 
(Pali Samnets, Samans) that is ” workers ” or NirgrantKa or 
“persons without ties.” 

As was to be eiqiected, orj^nally every supplicant for 
admissbn to the order was welcpme and received, as a matter 
of course without any form^ ceremony ; the only form of 
admissbn which Buddh used was use of the word “ Ehi" 
whbh meant “ come ” or “ follow me.” It was sufficient for 
converidon. There was no /limit as to age. But he so(m found 
that his Bhikkhu urchins started beggary with their fathers 
and the people began complain of indiscriminate beggary. 
He thereupon made a rule that no person under the age of 
fifte^ should, except if he be a cow-keeper(^), be eligibb for 
monk-hood(') and he was not to be ordained without his 
parent’s consent (*), and in all oases persons guilly of any 
crime(*), or below twenty(*) were ineligible for ord^tbn as 
Bhikkhus. Nor were eligible, persons guilty of murder('), rob- 
heryC) or one who has broken jail(') a debtor(*) or one who 
has been punbhed by soourging(‘**), is a eunuch(“), a slave or 
one afflicte^ with certain diseases or suffering from other dis- 
abilities referred to in the following catechism, which the 
supplbant had to answer: 

Alb you afflicted with the following diseases ? — l^rocgr, 
boils, dry bprosy, consumption, and fits ? 

Are you a man T 

Are you a male ? 


P) Mtthavagga I— 9t ; IS S.B.E. 304, 

U. 

Sf ) Ib. I— 80 i IS S.B.E. 304. 

) Ib. 1—54 : 13 8.B.B .300, 310. 

Sm ante, — Inttodaetion. 

MV— 1-40.6. 


m 1.64, 05, 06; IS aB.B. 3ie-38I. 
(») /t.— 1.41 13 8.B.il. 196, 198. 

(•) /6.— 1-43; IS 8.B.B. 107. 

(•) Ib 1.40 ; 13 8.B.B. 190. 

(M) Ib 1-44 ; IS S.B.B. 100. 

(11) Ib 1-01; IS 8.B.E. Sit. 
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Aie yoa a free man ? 

Have you no debts ? 

Aie you not in the royal rorvice ? 

Have your father and mother given their consent ? 

Are you full twenty years old ? 

Are your alms^bowl and robes in due state 7 

What is your name 7 

What is your Upadhya’s name 7 (^) 

The initiatoiy ceremony called the Prabhag{*) like the 
ceremony of entry into the order of full monk-hood called 
Upasampai — consisted in repeating thrice each line of the 
formula : — 

1 take my refuge in the Buddh. 

I take my refuge in the Dharm (“ The law ”). 

I take my refuge in the Sangh. 

By the time this ceremony became necessary, the order 
had out-grown the personal attention of the Foimder, who 
delegated his power of initiation and elevation to the Bhikkhu 
rank to the Bhikkhus already ordmnedC). Before the perfor- 
mance of either ceremony, that is, before the supplicant was 
presented for initiation, he had had to get his hair and beard 
cut off ; put on the yellow robes , adjust his upper robe so as 
to cover one shoulder ; he then saluted the feet of the ordaining 
Bhikkhu with his head, and to sit down squatting, and then 
raising his joined hands repeated the formula(*). The ordain- 
ing Bhikkhu then said, “ Come, 0 Bhikkhu, well-taught in 
the doctrine, lead a holy life for the sake of the complete 
extinction of suffeiing”(*). 

A Bhikkhu could ordinarily receive no more than two 
pupils for t>raining(*). The pupil must treat his preceptor 
(Vpadhya) as his father and serve him loyally during his novi- 

<>) M.v. l-W i 13 S.B.E. 830. («) M.V. I— 12-3 ; 13 8.B.E. 115. 

S A, I— IS; 13 S.B.B. 114, 115. (•) A 1—85.4; 13 S.B.R. 150. 

A. I— IS-*; 13 8.B.B. 11». (•) lb. 1-55; 13 S.B.B. 811. 
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tiate. He must sweep his cell, make his bed, dust and beat his 
carpet, air his beddings, prepare his bath, put away his alms- 
bowl and the robe. H he was contumacidos or negligent or 
otherwise miBbehaved(^), he could bo turned out. The pupil 
was entitled to select his own pTeceptor(*). The latter had to 
impart to him spiritual knowle^ by exhortation and instruc- 
tion, provide him with an alms-bowl and attend on him in 
sickness. No one could be ordained a Bhikkhu without the 
previous semction of the Sangh or without his own application 
for ordination(*). Bhikkhus were to be both learned as well 
as pious ; and only those who had completed ten or more years 
of service were entitled to impart instruction. 

Upon his ordination, the Bhikkhu became a regular member 
of the order, and subject to its superintendence. All questions 
affecting him or in relation to him, were decided by the Sangh. 
Between him and his Sangh there was no authority to control 
his action. Elaborate rules for the conduct of meetings of the 
Sangh were drawn up and subsequently added to or varied. 

These detailed rules underwent material changes as the 
Sanghs became more autonomous and subject to a graded 
hierarchy. In foreign countries, as for example — ^in Tibet and 
China, they naturally followed a line of development adapted 
to the genius of the people. 

As previously stated, the usual course of instruction for 
a novice is five years and that for a Bhikkhu ten years, if he 
wishes to attain to the' degree of a teacher (Upadhya). This 
period is spent in the memorizing of the religious precepts and 
in their practice under the supervision of the Bhikkhus smd 
the Upadhyas respectively. But the education continues, and 
those who aspire to the higher degree of Arhatship or to 
enter the charmed circle of Bodhisatvas have to show then 
proficiency by the acquisition of higher knowledge and the 
attahunent of higher sanctity of which the Sangh is the sole 

(1) tf.V.— l-M: 13 8.B.E. 21S. (*) llt.-i-ii-i; IS 8.B.E. 170,171. 

(*) /6.— 1— 3S.7i 13 8.B.E. 104. 
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judge, except in countries where that authority has become 
vested in the dignitaries of the church. But these are 
details. The principles of Buddhism have to be mastered by 
idl alike. Those principles are stated in the ascending scale 
of ethical importance to be discussed later. 

All Bhikkhus had to conform to a strict disciplinary 
observance of the rules, such as the following The wearing 
of garments consisting of three lengths of orange-coloured rags. 
These were to be collected from the rubbish-heaps or the 
cemeteries but were later permitted to be obtained by b^ging or 
as gifts from the laity ; but cloth so obtained, if entire, had to 
be tom up into three pieces to destroy its marketable value 
and the rags sewn up. They are called Srishimr, com- 
priring Antarvasak, UHarsang and Sanghaii, They were at 
one time dyed in cow-dung, but latterly in red ochre. It is 
the colour of the garments of ascetics of other persuasions, 
e.g., Hindu and Islam. The Antarvasak was a low shirt, reach- 
ing up to the loins to which it was fastened with a girdle. 
The Uttarsang covered the breast and shoulders and reached 
down up to the knees, while the Sanghati was a cloak and so 
called l^ause it was folded and composite. The Bhikkhus’ 
other poss^ions were an alms-bowl or pot, a girdle, a razor, 
a needle, a water-strainer and a staff. The brethren shaved 
each other once a fortnight. The rosary appears to have 
completed their equipment at a later stage. 

It was considered a pious act for the lay-followers to 
present garments to the Sangh. The Sangh lived in the 
monasteries called Sangharam to which was attached a chapel 
called Vihar— a name which in the course of time began to be 
applied to the whole monastic establishment. 

The Bhikkhus were to hold and possess no goods except 
the three cloths, a girdle, a begging-bowl, a water-strainer to 
prevent the swallowing of smaller life; a razor and a needle 
for the mending of their cloths. They must live upon 
such food as was tbicown into their bowls in their rounds from 
house to house, taking only what is voluntarily offered without 
ever asking for anything. The food so collected must be 
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eaten before noon, and no other meal taken, save in case of 
sickness. They must observe fasts on four prescribed 
days. They must halt at one place during the rains 
(Fossa), from full moon of Asarh (June — July) till the close of 
the rainy season, ie., middle of October. They must 
refrain from a recumbent posture under all circumstances, 
and they must visit cremation-groimds for meditation on 
the corruption of the body. 

Bhikkhus were to eat the cooked food offered ; but if 
uncooked food was received, they were free to cook it. Meat* 
diet was permitted in case of sickness, even the use of raw 
flesh and of blood(') ; on other occasions, any meat except 
the flesh of lions, tigers, hyenas, 8erj)ents, elephants and 
horses(*). 

Food that might be taken and that prohibited are all 
set out with metiaculous care ; and so too, as regards garments, 
residence, medicine, and the rest. 

The Bhikkhn had to confess to all his sins serious and 
trivial — ^those for which he might liave to perform a penance 
or be. let of! with admonition and a warning. Meetings of 
the Sangh were formerly held twice a month on the sacred 
days of the full and new moon. The meetings were held of 
such members of the congr^ation as were present; but £ve 
was a quorum. This chapter met to receive confessions. 
At the commencement of the chapter, a brother elected to con- 
duct the proceedings first proclaimed: “Let the reverend 
brethren announce their purity and 1 will rehearse the pati* 
moksh.” 

The brethren exclaimed: “We all gladly give ear and 
do attend!” Then he repeated thrice the following general 
question : “ Whosoever have incurred a fault let him declare 
it ! If no fault has been inourred, it is meet to keep silence !” 
He then warned the members that if rmy <me held siknoe, 
though he had inourred a fault, he is guilty of uttering a 
conscious lie. He again repeated thrice : “ Are you pure in 

(») M.V. VI- 10-2 i 17 8.B.B. 4». (*) M.V Vl-2:i ; 17 S.B.E. «»*•««. 
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this matter ?’’ A seomid time do I qaestioQ yoa, *" Are you 
pure in this matter?” A third time do I question you, 
“Are you pure in this matter?” 

If no one replied ; he ended thus : — 

“ The venerable ones are pure herein. Therefore, do they 
keep silence. Thus 1 tmderstand.(')” 

He then recited the rules of conduct and purity and 
the chapter then transacted other business and dispersed. If 
any brother made a confession of his offence, the Sangh 
prescribed the appropriate penalty or penance in accordance 
with the gravity of the offence. Trivial offenders were let off 
with a warning ; others would be prescribed a penalty or 
deprived of the privilege of Association. 

From these comparatively small divergences, there has 
grown up a system, which though called Buddhist, embraces 
within its ambit systems widely diverse and on essential 
points contradictory. Only a brief summary of these systems 
can be attempted here. 

Buidkism in Tibet — The development of Buddhism ip 
Tibet illustrates its evolution along the line into which the 
force of local beliefs and customs diverted it. Before the 
introduction of Budcfiiism, the religion of Tibet(*) called 
‘ Bhot ’ in the Sanskrit texts, was one of Nature and 
demon-worship. It was a kind of Shamanism called Bon. 

It proceeded upon the view that Nature teemed with 
spirits, good and bad, and they influenced the whole course 
of Nature. They influenced man as much as the lower 
animals and controlled all their actions. Now as man was 
weak and ignorant and not conversant with their views and 
antics, it became necessary to call the aid of the Shamans 
or wizard-priests and exorcise them by magical practices. 
The Shamans laid claim to possess a special knowledge of 
them and were able to subdue storms, prevent pestilence 
and avert all caybmities. They understood omens and could 


(1) P<Ui Mokkha IS S.B.K. I, 2. 


(*) Called in tSk. Bhota 1 Hod, Bhot, Bol. 
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predict the fatore by watching the flight of Idrds, examining 
the shoulder-blades of sheep and other devices which gave 
th^ timely warnings. 

It was at this stage of their religious history that 
Buddhism penetrated Tibet. It readily welcomed and adopted 
it. But it did not take long for the Shamans to adapt it to 
their existing beliefs, the result being a form of Buddhism, 
which though nominally drawn both from the Mahayan and 
Hinayan systems of Indian Buddhism, was transformed into 
altogether a new system, in which the old magic became 
blended with Buddhism and the Shiv-worship and controlled 
by a hierarchy, of which the chief priests were called the 
Lamas and their chief the Avtar Lama or Dalai Lama(^) 
called by the Tibetans Ragyamthso Pinpochi, known to 
outsiders as the Supreme or Grand Lama. 

The Tibetan Buddhism and the Chinese Buddhism pre- 
sent some analogy to the Mahayan and the Hinayan schools 
of Indian Bud<Biism. The Lamas exist in both countries ; 
but, while in the one case there are dignitaries superior to 
the Lamas, Chinese Buddhism recognizes no superior rank 
beyond that of the Head Lama of the great monastery at 
Pekin, to whom all Lamas in that country are subordinate. 
In Japan there are no Lamas ; but as in Tibet, Budifiiism 
was adapted to the existing beliefs ; so it was in China. In 
the former an ethical system founded by Confucius became 
assimilated with Buddhism ; while its oS-shoot Shintoism in 
Japan became merged into the new religion upon its 
introduction into that Empire. 

But the cardinal doctrine of the three countries is still 
Buddhism, but Buddhism interpreted and applied in their 
own way. 

All alike accept Gautam Buddk as the supreme teacher of 
their religion. All agree that the being standing next to him 
is the Bodhisatv ; and all agree in accepting the Bodhisatv 
as a bmng i^cxt only to Buddh ; and following that school, 

0) la the Mtoogolian language DaUii moans the ** Ocean *’ Tibetan, Kagyamthso. 
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they take the number of Bodhisatvas to be unlimited ; they 
assign them a place alongside of Maitieya in the Tushit 
heaven ; but they equally recognize their earthly emanations 
or incarnations, and following the Mahayan method of 
selection, they have a way of their own in raising one to that 
degree. The successive stages in which a person may be 
promoted and finally attain that rank is characteristic of 
Tibetan Buddhism. In every monastery recruits are drawn 
from boys between the ages of seven and fifteen. These boy- 
pupils are called Bandi, Bante, or Bandya (*). The Bandi is 
apprenticed to a monk who makes him promise to keep the 
five commandments, namely : — 

(1) Thou shalt not 

(2) Thou shaft not steal. 

(3) Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

(4) Thou shalt not lie. 

(5) Thou shalt not drink spirituous drinks. 

After the age of fifteen he is promoted to be the junior 
monk called Uethsul (Getzul). His hair is then cut off and he 
dons the monkish robe. He has now to observe one hundred 
and twelve rules. He attends on the' full monk whom he 
assists in all functions except consecration and blessing. 

After his twentieth year, that is five years after his 
novitiate — ^which is the stage last described, he is consecrated 
a full monk and becomes eligible for the discharge of sacerdotal 
duties. He is then bound by two hundred and fifty-three 
rules of discipline. 

Out of these monks, the mperior Oehngs or Kanposts are 
selected for their greater knowledge or superior sanotitv. It 
is then that they ate ordained Lamas. 

Out of the Lamas, the heads of monasteries are selected. 
But that fact alone does not give them any higher degree, so 
far as the forms of consecration are concerned. But the heads 
of important monasteries are elevated to a still higher rank, 
being consecrated A^^ Luna— a ruik bestowed on the founders 

(1) Sk* Vandya to be saluted **— whom a the Bandi has to salute, 
aterm more appropriate to monks to 
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of monasteries or one who has become still more conspicuous 
by his piety or learning. He then enters the Order of a 
Bodhisatv, but is the re^mbodiment of an ordinary canonized 
saint, or a Bodhisatv of the lowest Order. Above him ranks 
the Khutuktu who is the re*incamation of a higher Bodhisatv, 
really a deified saint and is usually one in charge of a still 
more important monaster}\ He even claims to be an in* 
camated Buddh. 

But higher still than him and in fact the highest in the 
monastic Order, stand two Lamas — called the Dalai Lama (*) 
with his Tibetan title of Ragyamthso Hnpoche or “ ocean 
jewel” and Tashi (Teshu) Lama, who bears the Tibetan 
title of Panchen Ripoche (*) which means “ the great Pandit 
Jewel ” who ranks next only to the Dalai Lama, because while 
the latter is in charge of the metropolitan monastery at Lhassa, 
the other is in charge of an equally great monastery at the 
second metropolis of Tashi Lunpo ( Krasbi Lunpo )— a town 
about one hundred miles to the South West of Lhassa not very 
far from the Indian frontier. They are both held to be a 
continuous re-embodiment of Buddh or of his Bodhisatv ; so 
that when they die, they re-appear, either alter nine months 
or at most after the second or the third year, in children whose 
bodies they have occupied from conception. 

The Dalai Lamas are held to be continuous re-incamations 
of the Dhyani Bodhisatv Avalokiteshwar ; while the Panchen 
Lamas similarly represent his father Dhyani Buddh Amitabha. 
These Buddhs being two out of the five Buddhs possible in 
the present age, of whom the earthly emanations are the 
above-named two. 

Now since these Lamas become re-incarnated in children, 
it follows that mere children are sometimes elevated to the 
Grand Lamaship ; in which case, tho duties of their office are 
assigned to a Taiihi,, who acts as his Regent — called Nomun- 
Khan or Nomin Khan (or No-min-haii), while the boy Lama, 
even when grown up, if found unfit to govern, is supposed to lose 
himself in the sublime heights of meditation and receive divine 

(*) Pan. t.d. Faudii, chen — ^greata Rip<f — 
the Jawel. 


(1) In Mong, Dalai mcafis the ocean. 



(9) Samath, Benani, Slab illustrating scenes from Buddh’s life. 
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hcana^ On a vaoaiioyoocnmiiig, these two great offices axe now 
in the gift of Ouna; and before the estabUshment of aBepublio, 
th^ were nominees of the Emper(». Bat former^ it was ordi- 
narily left to one of the two Grand Lamas to divine in what 
frailly the soul of his deceased dolleagae would ^e its re-birth. 

But this was the tisual> thou|^ not the onty way 
of ascertaining the re-inoamation of Ibe Buddh-Lama. His 
appearance mij^t be forecasted by the sooth-sayers, after con- 
salting the sacred books, or the darting Lama might before 
his decease, reveal in what family he wonld re-appeor and 
ocoaaionaUy the Boddh might proclaim himself ,— as if a child 
two or three years old, might 1^ some spiritual influence be im- 
pelled to exclaim. “ I am a living Buddh : 1 am the chief 
Lama £ii that monastery.” 

But these are the two privileged and high-placed Buddhs. 
But Tibet teems with living Buddhs since the numerous monas- 
teries dotting Tibet vie with one another in making them. little 
boys are brought up and declared to be living Buddhs. And it 
may be occasionally that these Buddhs are the illegitimate chil- 
dren of the Avtar Lamas in charge of a distant monastery. 

ft 

No account of Buddhism in Tibet and the farther East 
would be complete without a reference to its ceremonials, 
which arouse alike the curiosity and contempt of the foreigner. 
The foremost among them is the Tibetan prayer-wheeL Buddh 
countenanced no prayer, but prescribed an hour for medita- 
tion But the Tibetans had prayed for theii deliverance from 
the evil spirit before they adopted Buddhism ; rad they retained 
the prayer, but altered its form as soon as th^ came under 
^ qpell of the new religion. The prayer consists in thd repeti- 
tkm of a set formula of six-syllabled sentence ” Om Manipadme 
Hwfi>,”(*) which simply, means ” Hail (thou) jewel in the Lotus.” 

Om.'*— Elymology obtoura bnt potency wh^n rftpeatod ftt the oomnwnoe- 
pfobftbly the fthbrevietion of ''AJ-M" raent of eeery piftyer, rite or leligiooe 
being tim lottiftl lettefe ftf the Yftdift Tried ceremony Afam— Jewel* Padm — ^lotue, 
•-•Agni (Fife), Indift (thander) iiid MUra e pftrttela (originelly ftn initiftrive 

(tlieSim). It wftft brigiiiftlhr ftnlnvoofttimi, eound) ezpnceing remembiftiioe or reool- 
bnl in Iftter yeftm ob^ned • innotity by leotion to merk • peuee or eignify thet the 
ucftge, thoiii^ the godi to which it referred e^ell is done or m teken effect. The 
hftd cefteed to hnve their dey. It is now prftyer then meens. **Om the jewel in the 
need for ** Hail" and is to possess roegie Lotus ! Hum,** 
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It is a piayer addressed to Avalokiteshwar, the patnn 
Bodhisatv of Tibet, and composed by him as Padm-ptmit 
foiecdhadowing his futoie manifestation as tiie patron-saint of 
Tibet. It is the “ Mani ” or Jewel prayer, which cannot be 
iqieated too often and the efficacy of which lies in its repeti- 
tion. Consequently mechanical means have been devised to 
this end. The prayer is written or printed on paper^rolls and 
inscribed in cylinders which are turned by hand, the revolu- 
tions having the effect of multiplying the prayer-foroe passed 
on to the credit of the pwson who revolves the wheel or pays 
for it. These prayer>mills are installed everywhere. Other 
forms of the formula sometimes employed are “ Qm ! Vajrapani 
Hum,” ‘‘ Hail Vajrapani ”(‘) ” or only—* Om Ha Hum ” or 
mere monosyllabics such as *' Ram ” “ Phat ” Hrim,” ** Rim,” 
“ Rim ” and '* Hris ” which are all, it is stated, variations 
of the Hindu god Ramchandra, whom the Hindus similarly 
pray by ejaculating ** Ram, Ram ” counting it on a rosary. 
The Tibet^ call these abbreviated prayers "Dhand.” 

In order to accumulate merit, the devout have taken to 
erecting votive offerings in the shape of prayer-walls on the 
road-side in which the prayers ate engraved on slabs of stones 
let in, and varied by images of saints which, in order to acquire 
merit, the passers-by must pass on the left and follow the 
letters the inscriptions. Prayer-flags with the prayers in- 
scribed therecm ate also hoisted on poles and they waft the 
prayers on the wind which waves them. These flags ate 
similarly adorned with the pictures of sacred objects, suifli as 
the ** flying horse,” the Norbu gem(') and the Phurbu which 
serve also to ward off evil qpidts and neutralize the diseases 
inflicted by tiienu The flags dot all Tibetan villages and extend 
down to Darjeeling where the Rhutanese villagers hold them 
as charms or talismans against the malignant influmoes of evil 
spirits. The Buddhists in these parts also use the same 
rosaries as the Hindus, with one hundred and eight beads to 
count thek prayers; only while the rosaries of the Hinuds at 
made of beads made of the Sacred Basel or the Rudhtaksh 

{^) The ThoiMler-faolt handed Bodhisaty. A gem of the aeven tieaeiiree. 
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berries, those tiie Tibetans iQi^^t be made of anytihing, 
including the bones (rf a Lama whmi they are cqpecially prized. 
Such rosaries are used even in China and Japan, cmly they 
are arranged in double strings with larger beads and rdios 
attached as central pendants. 

But with all this the Buddhist does not forget his Master’s 
exhortation to his Sangh to get together and meditate. Accord* 
ingly, the Tibetans meet thrice a day, morning, noon and 
evening, in the public squares and kneel down and chant their 
prayers. 

BuMUam in China . — ^Turning next to China, it has been 
stated that the Buddhist hierarchy of China is not graded. We 
have first the Ho-Shang or the indigenous Chinese monks, and 
secondly the Lamas who are supported by the State and whose 
chief — ^the Head Lama, is in charge of the metropolitan 
monastery. 

The Teaching of Confucius . — ^Before the conversion of China 
to Buddhism, its principal religions were Taoism and Confu- 
cianism (^). But the systems of the latter two teachers, who 
were contemporaries, were more ethical than religious, so that 
when Buddhism penetrated the land, it became easily assimilated 
with the existing system and then conjointly in fusion, or se- 
parately in unison, have dominated its religious life. In order 
to understand the infiuence of Buddhism and the place it took 
and has since occupied in the one time “ Celestial Ebnpire”, 
we have to examine its earlier history. As previously stated. 
Buddhism did not get into China till the first century before 
the Christian era. Confucius (650-478 B.C.) was bom about 
660-B.C. and was, therefore, a contemporary of Gautam Buddh. 
At his birth, CMia, though nominally under the sway of the 
decadent Chow dynasty, which had ruled over it for a thousand 
years (1,122-266 B.C.), was really divided into several states, 
— ^laige and small, numbering about one hundred and fifty, who 
paid only nominal alkgiunce to the king, and were mostly 
occupied in waging yndi upon one another. As Confucius had 

(^) Ooalooiiis is meisly tbs Lstiniisd form or Matter Kung'\ {Rung was ths dan 
a( Knnf Futss— msaiiiiig ‘^ths philosopiisr” name of Confucius), 
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himsdf BTiitten in the Annals of Lu, his natiye State : In 
those days there was nothing in CSiina, and eveiy prince did 
what was ii|^t in his own eyes.’* G(»ifncias appeared at this 
crisis in the naticm’s history. “The world had fidlen into decay, 
and the right principles had disappeared. Perverse courses 
and oppressive deeds were waxingxife. Mmistersinuidered their 
rulers, and sons, their fathers. Coofucius was frightened by what 
he saw and he undertook the work of refrnmalion.” Co^cius 
came of a royal line, but his father who was over seventy when he 
was born, died when he was only tluee years old, and young Ccm* 
fucius had to face poverty and want. But he was from earty age 
given to religious life and when he was <mly five or six, people 
took notice of his fondness for playing with his crnnpanions at 
setting out sacrifices, and at postures of ceremony. He married 
at nineteen and then took service as a store-keeper, ‘because 
of his poverty. When twenty two he started a school in which 
two scions of a wealthy family of his Native-town — Lu, joined 
as pupils. With the help of the Marquis of the state, Confucius 
and his two pupils proceeded to the capital of the kingdom 
where he made the acquaintance of Lao-tsze, the founder of 
Taoism who greatly impressed him, though he himself did not 
impress the transcendental dreamer. Subsequently in his 52nd 
year Confucius was appointed a Magistrate an office in which 
he discharged his duties with such ability that prcnnotions 
came to him in succession. 

But disgusted with the profligacy of his master, he 
left him in his 66th year and took to a wandering life in the 
course of which he met recluses who advised him to join thmn 
which he refused to do, adding ; “ It is impossible to withdraw 
from the world, and associate with birds and beasts that have 
no afiinity with us. With whom should I associate but with 
suffering men 7 The disorder that prevails requires my efforts. 
If right principle ruled through the kingdom, there would be 
no necessity for me to change its state.” But the ruler of the 
State would not re-employ him — and bowed by disappointment, 
he took to his bed and after seven days died. He owes his fame 
not to his literary writings which are ephemeral or philosophic 
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speculatiras vrhich are enigoiatic, but to the combined adukticm 
and labonis of his disciples, who collected his sayings and followed 
his teachings and moral precepts cm the formation of individual 
character and the manner in which one’s obligations to the 
society should be discharged. 

His goldmi rule winch he had deduced frmn the study 
of man’s mental constitution, was : “ Don’t do to others what 
yon dcm’t like others to do to you.” He popularized an old 
apothegm ascribed to an ancient king and hero, who flourished 
1,200 years before he was bom and who had said : ” Man is 
b<Hrn good, because he is bom with a moral sense, 
it is the duty of the sovereign to use it to ensure tranquillity 
in his state.” Confucius distinguished two main elements 
in this fund of nature’s goodness: (i) charity of heart, 
resulting in mi out-flow of love towards our fellow-men, 
and (fl) the principle of righteousness or conscience which should 
serve to r^ulate our conduct, To him Education meant the 
assiduous cultivation of these two natural instincts. As to the 
duty of the sovereign, he declared that if the ruler is personally 
upright, his subjects will do their duty unbidden ; if he is not 
upright, they \^1 not obey, whatever his bidding. In the 
multiplication of laws and restrictions Confucius had little faith. 
” People despotically governed and kept in order by punishments 
may avoid infraction of the law, but they will lose their moral 
sense. People virtually governed and kept in order by the 
inner law of self-control, will retain their moral sense, and more- 
over, become good.” 

In this way Confucius imparted his instruction. He drew 
his inspiration from the treasures of old, but he threw upon 
them a flood of new light gained by his varied knowledge and 
versatile e^qterience. 

He opmed and passed current through his pupils his ethical 
views in the form of short and pithy epigrams. His religious 
views were similar^ expressed. In his earlier writings he fre- 
quently ramrod to ti[e ” Supreme Beings,” but in his later life 
^ references were to an impersonal force and he advised men 
17 
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not to occupy themselves with anything but thomsdves. 
But in China religion was then, as it is ind^ now, under 
State (KHitrol and everybody had to offer services to the spirits of 
the departed, which Confucius did, but when questioned what 
constituted wisdom— he added “ To give one’s self earnestly to 
the duties due to men, and while respecting spiritnal btings, to 
keq> aloof from them— that may be oall^ wisdcnn.” When 
asked whether he did not believe in the service of the departed 
ancestors, he said — “ While you cannot serve men, how can 
you serve spirits.” ” Ceremonies forsooth,” he once exclaimed, 
” can ceremonies be reduced to a mere matter of silken robes 
and jaded oniamentsf” “Music forsooth! Can music be 
reduced to a mere matter of bells and drums ?” In this he 
was insisting on sincerity as more essential to the religion than 
the mere observance of its forms. 

fiis views on future life were equally ambiguous. While 
you do not know life, what can you know about death ? The 
fact is Confucius was truly sceptical of a future life, and in this' 
he voiced the opinions of a generation of thinkers of his country 
who had preceded him. His view on morality was purely uti- 
litarian. Honesty was to him the best policy ; because it was 
best for the man who was honest, and if he does not receive the 
reward, it will fall to his descendants. He had faith in man 
and to him man and his society were his sole concern. He did 
not care to gaze beyond the grave and if, perchance, he attempted 
it, he saw nothing. The following sayings of his, will 'shew the 
practical wisdom which he imparted to his disciples. Con- 
trasting the higher and the lower type of man, he said : “The 
nobler sort of man is calm and serene ; the inferior man is cons- 
tantly agitated and worried. The nobler sort of man is pro- 
ficient in the knowledge of his duty ; the inferior man is proficient 
only in money-making. The nobler sort of man is accommo- 
dating, but not obsequious ; the inferior man is obsequious, 
but not accommodating. The nobler sort of man is di^ufied, 
but not proud ; the inferior man is proud, but not dignified.” 

Confucius never founded any religious system. He was 
a teacher of m(«als,— not even a teacher of rdigion, though at 
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one period of his life, Ho permitted himself to bdieve in the 
revelation of his teachings. But in later life he grew wiser ; 
and confined himself to the inqfWirting of practical wisdom in 
terse and pithy aphorisms. The essence of his teachings sprang 
from the eternal principles of hiunan nature. Filial piety, con- 
scientionsness and charity, forbearance towards others and a 
saving sense of moderation in all things — these are virtues which 
make no religion, though they are the eternal principles of all 
religions. And in this sense Confucius was a religious teacher, 
but in no other. 

Confucian precepts were addressed to the learned, and 
remained the heritage of the learned. The populace were never 
moved by his teachings. 


7Vk>im.— The second religion which influenced the religious 
life of China before its conversion to Buddhism, the religion 
called Taoism, is said to have been founded by Lao<tsze (d00*4 
B.C.), “ Tao ” means " The way ” and Taoism points the way 
to virtuous life. Lao-tsze — (his surname was li and his name 
Wih) was bom in or about 604 B.C. in a hamlet. He was ap> 
pointed a historiographer at the Cburt of Chan in charge of the 
royal library which gave him a chance to make himself ac- 
quainted with the history and philosophy of his country. He 
resided at the capital of Chan ; but after a long time, seeing the 
decay of the dynasty, he composed the celebrated treatise called 
Tao Teh King and then disappeared from the dty. The trea- 
tise, which embodies his views, captured the imagination of 
the people ; and its principles, which were purely ethical, gave 
rise to the cult of Taoism which became the religion of China. 
The main theme of Lao-tsze’s teaching on the existence of Qod 
was agnostic. Tao ” he wrote " is like the emptiness of a vessel 
and the use of it, we may say, must be free from all self-suili- 
ciency. How deep and mysterious it is, as if it were, the author 
of all things. We should make our sliarimess blunt, and unravel 
the oompbcations of things ; we should hamper our brightness, 
and asriinilate ouisdves to tire obsouriiy caused by dust. How 
stUl and clear is Tao, a phantasm with the semblance d per- 
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manenoe 1 I do not know whoae son it is. It might appear 
to have been bdoie God.** 

In the last sentence of his treatise he writes. ** ItistheTao— 
the way— of Heaven to benefit and not injure ; it is the Tao-^ 
the way~to do and not strive.” The Heaven he speaks of, 
he explains to be merely one’s noticmof it. He says, " We must 
not forget that this heaven is inferior and subsequent to the 
mysterioos Tao, and was in fact produced by it.” Concerning 
man, the Tfu> teaches the simplicity of spontaneity of action, 
without motive, free &om all selfish purpose, resting in nothing 
but its own accomplishment. This is found in the phenomena 
of the natural world. 

" All things,” he says, " spring up without a word spoken, 
and grow without a claim for their production. They go. thioi;^h 
their processes without any display of pride in them, and the 
results are realized without any assumption of ownership. It 
is owing to the absence of such assumption that the results and 
theii processes do not disappear.*' 

To him, a government conducted on the same prmciple 
would be an ideal government. “ A government conducted 
by sagM would free the hearts of the people from inordinate 
desires, fill their bellies, keep their ambitions feeble and strength* 
en their bones. They would constantly keep the people 
without knowledge and free from desires ; and where there were 
those who had knowledge, they would have them so that they 
would not date to put it in practice.” The same rules equally 
apply to itidividual action. He most act “ as a little child, ” 
spontoneouriy and “ without striving or crying” be says that 
he cannot say enough on the practice of humility and " not 
presuming to take precedence in the world :” add^ to which, 
he prized gentle compassion and economy. " It is the way of the 
Tao not to act from any personal motive, to conduct affairs 
without feeluig the trouble of them, to taste without being aware 
of the ^vour, to account the great, to recompense injury widi 
the iriiwlnflaa **. This last — the return of good for evil struck a 
hi|^ chord in social ethics urd was the subject of discussion 
between him and Confucius, He condemns the practice of war, 
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MTould probably abolish capital purashroent, but otherwiitehe 
had no sympathy >vith the progress of society or with the oultoie 
and arts of life. On the other hand, he would take society back 
to its primeval simplioity. “ In a small state with a few in* 
habitants, I would so order it that the people, though supplied 
with all kinds of implements, would not care to use them ; I 
would give them cause to look on death as the most grievous 
thing, while yet they would not go away to a distance to escape 
from it. Though they had boats and carriages, they should 
have no occasion to ride in them. Though they had buff<coats 
and sharp weapons they should not don or use them. I would 
make them return to the use of knotted cords (instead of written 
characters). They should think their coarse food sweet, their 
plain clothing beautiful, their poor houses, places of rest, and 
their common simple ways, sources of enjoyment. There should 
be a neighbouring state within sight, and the sound of the fowls 
and dogs should be heard from it to us without interruption, 
but I would make the people to old age, even to death, have no 
intercourse with it. ” Much of what the Tao contains is in 
the same strain. Its main purpose is the insistenoe on simplicity 
and spontaneity. 

Taoism was never intended to be a religion. It never 
became one, till long after the introduction of Buddhism, and 
then it deteriorated into a polytheism comprising “ celestial 
gods ", “ great gods ’’ and " divine rulers ’’ to which was added 
the wildest superstition, magic, alchemy, geomancy and spiritual* 
ism. That this was its tendency appears from the course it 
took in the third century B.C. when Taoism had already become 
associated with a search for the family islands of the eastern 
sea, where the herb of immmortality might be gathered. 

It is thus clear that while China had both Confucianism and 
Taoism, neither has as yet been really embodied in any religiouB 
institution,— -a form which they took only with the establish- 
ment of Buddhism. 

The questiem m to what extent Buddhism submitted to 
the tmiets and luages of the indigenous institutions, is a question 
detail which cannot be entered into here. But one thing is 
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owtain. So &r as. idigitm is oonotoied, Buddbumi found in 
China viigin soil foi the growth of its own doctrines. The 
rdigious doctrines of the two contemporaries of Buddh did not 
differ materially from his own ; and so ffcr as they did, they 
became easily dovetailed into the newer system, llie Grinese 
had as yet evolved no theory of spiritual life and life’s final 
destiny. Buddhism supplied this gap and up to the present, 
it remains the only system to which the Chinese nation acknow- 
ledge their adherence. The Chinese Buddhism has be^ mate- 
rudly infiuenoed by the Tibetan, where tenets have been amplified 
in a voluminous literature and its practice thrown into a form 
of complexily, which through the outer-growth of the Mahayan 
school, have acquired an individuality which is nothing else 
if it is not sectarian. 

But the cardinal teachings of Buddh are still the main pivot 
of both the Tibetan and Chinese lystems, though it is to a large 
extent coloured by the innate superstition of the people. 

With the establishment of Buddhism in China, a stream 
of pilgrims began to fiow towards India of whom only two have 
left a record of thdr travels. In 290 A.D. Chu Si-hing visited 
Khotan ; a few years later another pilgrim named Fa-Ling 
visited India, while judgiug from the Chinese inscriptions dis- 
covered at Buddh Gaya on stone-pillars of the names of bene- 
factors, several parties of pilgrims appear to have visited that 
place from time to time, though real names cannot be 
now discovered; since in accordance with an ancient practice, 
they used to discard them at the time of leaving theii homes 
and assume the title of Shakyaputra. Thus Kung who visited 
India in 400 A.D. changed ^ name to Fa-hian to which he 
added the title of Shih or the Shakyaputra. He has left a record 
of his travels. (’) Another pilgrim Sung Yim visited India 
in 616 A.D. and the record of his travels is also extant. (*) 

The third pilgrim of whom we have a written record is Hhien 
Tsiang, whose memoirs are both voluminous and extensive.(') 

(1) BiMhUt Beeordit^ ItUrodueim^ both thete pilgrims ore thort and oeoapy 
I.XXIU.LXXXIII CVIII only » few pager. 

(S) lb»p LXXXIV— the memoite of (•) Western ifecords Volt. 1 and II* 
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They leooid his impiessioiis of the country visited by him 
and while the previous pilgrims spent only a short time in India, 
Hium Tsiang’s travels through the Holy land occupied him 
about sixteen years (629-646 A.D.), in the course of which he 
had collected a quantity of relics and a large number of books 
which were translated into Chinese, of which seventy-five are 
included in the collection of the Chinese Tripitak. 

Buddhism in Japan . — Turning next to Japan, another Bud- 
dhist country, the religion, which Buddhism partially displaced 
and with which it became partially assimilated, was Shintoism. 
But Shintoism was never a religion and it contained no moral 
code. Shinto means literally “the way of the gods’’, — ^the 
gods being no others than deified heroes of whom the visible 
embodiment on earth is the Mikado, represented to be the direct 
descendant and actual representative of the sun-goddess, whose 
commands are, therefore, in the nature of divine ordinance, 
which it is the duty of the Japanese to implicitly and reveren- 
tially obey. The system admitted of the exaltation of renowned 
warriors and of persons distinguished in other fields as demi-gods. 
The introduction of Buddhism from Korea occurred in the year 
562 A.D. and by the beginning of the ninth century, it became 
amalgamated with Shintoism, whose gods and demi-gods were 
then taken to be nothing more than transmigrations of the 
Buddhist Bodhisatvas. Thus the fusion of the two religions 
and their reconciliation is ascribed to the priest Kukai (now 
known as Koho Daishi) who propounded that doctrine in his 
system called the Biobu Shinto. Local sentiment being thus 
gratified, the expansion of Buddhism encountered no further 
obstacle ; and it had long been the State religion of Japan which 
was again formally declared by the famous rescript of the 1st 
January 1874. All State-grants to the Shinto temples and 
shrines were then withdrawn, though a few of them still linger, 
being maintained by private charity. 

The religious organization of Japan is based on the Chinese 
modeL There is no supreme spiritual authority at the head 
of the each monastery is in independent 

ohaige of its own elected or selected Head. 
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Ejq>ediku)7 and policy alike have popalaiized mmilair 
Qiganizations in the soal^eim countries which are moreover 
supported there by the orthodox canon to which they hold 
themselves as subject. 

Burma . — The southern Bad<ttustic countries, such as Siam, 
Burma and Ceylon bebg inheritors of the Hinyan syston, still 
possess a purer, form of Buddbism, though in those countries 
too, the form of religion prevalent before the introduction of 
BuddUiism was the demon and tiie Nag-worship The Nagas 
Were a class of serpent-demons with human faces and the 
lower extremities of a serpent, who lived in Fatal or the nether 
regions and these became easily assimilated to the BudiBustac 
cosmogony, by themselves becoming the worshippers of Buddh. 
So, one of them Mucilind is said to have sheltered «Buddh 
when he was overtaken by a storm. In all the three countries, 
the doctrines of the Hinyan (^hool are accepted. There are 
monks, but with no recognized hierarchy, though there is a 
presiding Head in charge of each monastery ; but there is no 
supreme authority like the Dalai Lama in Tibet or the 
Archbishop of the Christian system. The monks in Ceylon 
employ thdr time in chanting the S^ripitaks with its ccanmentary 
the Arihkaiha and meet four times a month to make confessions, 
employing their spare time in fasting, praying and in teaching 
the laity. They have boy-pupils, novices and full monks and 
their admission ceremonies are those prescribed in the Mahar 
vagga. In Burma the images of Buddh are installed in their 
temples, called the Pagodas; but they are revered, not 
worshipped. 

When Ashoke sent his missionary mission to Burma, the 
only religion it had — was that known as Shamanism which, 
as elsewhere, comprised the worship of evil spirits called naU 
who had a kingdom of their own to torment mankind. They 
and their King Thakia Min had accordingly to be propitiated 
by votive offerings made through the priests who were their 
intermediaries. These mts sometimes possessed wommi at 
festivals held in their honour. When BudiBiism -became 
establislicd, the nais receded into the back-ground, but did not 
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wholly diaappear and their King was assigned a place akin to 
that of the God IndTa in the Hindu pantheon. Buddhism 
had to be content with a similar rec^tion elsewhere. Indeed, 
it has been well observed, “ An advanced religion, when first 
given to a people, never finds in their minds a clean slate to 
write upon. The heritage of many genemtions is not con^letely 
blotted out even in its leaders by an intellectual assent to new 
ideas, and the masses of the people only follow far behind 
their leaders, combining a little and little moie of the new 
religion with the old. 

“Thus no advanced religion is quite the same as 
it is expounded by its teachers, and as it is resided 
by the masses of their followers ; and the existence of many 
non-Budil&ist beliefs and practices amongst the Burmese 
Buddhists would not be a denial of their claim to be 
Buddhists. ”(‘) As such, the Butman while accepting the new 
light, did not wholly abandon the old — the malevolent influence 
of which he felt all the greater need for propitiating, because 
it insured his reception of the new creed without disturbance 
from the forces of evil. The note became thus relegated to 
the back-wood of wilder Burma and, in other places, to just 
that consideration which they could exact during the prevalence 
of a pestilence — smallpox or cholera. Elsewhere the bulk of 
the people support the numerous monasteries with their attached 
schools and Pagodas (*) which keep Buddhism continuously 
before the eyes of the people. 

The monks preach to the people and the people listen to 
them, aqd as they grow older they tuni to meditation and 
b^n to SMk the only way to Nirvan. The Buddhism of 
Burma is that of the Hinyan school, materially modified by 
the Mahayan practice and extends to the adjoining independent 
kingdom of Siam where the monasteries, called uats{’') are 

(I) 8. G* Otontliain'tf Burma census dements ; or relics of the body). There 
Bepl^ Ck* JV eafiracied Jn {1921) India an the largest pagodas in Burma at 
esiisiis .Fd. 1. Ft. I. App. V. P. XVL Pegu (332 ft. high) Rangoon (tho Hhwe 

(3) ^'BudAhbt l^mpfee in Burma." Dagon pagcda) 328 ft and at Aroksn 
conopted foim Pali BoQtha (Sk. Bhafu — which is tne oldest. 
gvrb i. .e **Reoeptac]e of tlia saett'd (*) Sk. Fo/.— an enclosure, conn.. 
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built on thb banks of rivers or canals. They contain one or 
more Vihans(*) or places for the images of Bad(!6i and his 
disciples. 

As in Burma, every male considers it his duty to spend 
some time, at least a couple of months, in a monastery,— which 
he generally does at the age of twenty. As in Burma and 
Ceylon, the food collected by begging is no longer eaten, and 
as there, the monks act as teachers ; but here they also act 
as doctors, though their cure is confined to charms and 
faith-healing rather than the administration of medicines. Like 
the note of Burma, Biam has also its [q>mt population of Phis 
who include Indian deities and Prei8,(*) though the majority 
comprise ghosts and spirits to whcnn shrines are dedicated. 

Java . — Java and the Malay Archipelago had been colonized 
by Indians before they came under the influence of Budifiiism. 
The name Java is itself said to be a Sanskrit word, derived 
from Yarn which means “ barley”. It is menticmed in the 
Rama^an.f*) In 418 A.D. the Buddhist pilgrim returned to 
China via Java which he described as in the hands of the 
heretics and the Brahmans, “ but the law of Buddh hardly 
deserves mentioning. ”(*) The Indian Kings ruled Java at 
the dawn of the Christian era and travellers at the present 
day are struck by the relics of Hindu civilization and culture 
which have left their vestiges on the names, architecture and 
social institutions of the country. Java was converted to the 
Mahayan sect of Buddhism by the disciples of Vasubandhu 
( 360 A.D.) in the fifth century.f*) 

Ceylon . — ^The extention of Buddhism to the island of 
Ceylon is generally ascribed to Mahendra’s mission, despatched 
by Adioke ; but the Sinhalese tradition ascribes the conversion 
of the island to the expedition of Vijay, who with seven 
hundred followers settled in the island about the time of 
Buddh’s death. There is, of course, a great deal of mythical 
exaggeration about the traditi(m. For instance, in order to 

(1) Corf- from ViliM. {*) Ch. XI ; Leggt p. 113 ; 

(*) Fr§t — glhOit. (») Wumnath Ch, 39. 

(») lV^49-90 
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ezi^ain why Ceylon is oalled Sinhal, Vijay is described as the 
grand-S(Bi of an Indian princess who lived with a li(»i. The 
langua^ of the island in its.earliest known form was a dialect 
of Pali and still resembles the Marathi Prakrit of western India. 

The three great repositories of the ^halese tradition are 
the Dipvana, (362-430 A.D.) the Mahavans and Buddh 

ghosh’s Samani-PamSiha — ^All three are historical 
memoirs ; of which Dipmm is the earliest and Mahavans is an 
enlarged edition in which the materials of the Dipvam were 
re-arranged and ecclesiastical and popular legends added. It 
was continued by later writers and the narrative brought 
down to 1780 A.D. Buddhghosh wrote a commentary on the 
Mahavans about 100-1 SO A.D. All the three ascribe the 
conversion of Ceylon to the initiative of Mbggaliputta who 
presided at the first council at Pataliputra. But the Ashoke 
edicts mention the despatch of a mission by him. This mission 
was led by Mahandra, his son or brother— probably a near 
relation. He first preached to and converted King Davanampiya 
Tissa (died 207 B.C.) who took up the cause of BudilDiism in 
C^lon as earnestly as Ashoke was. doing in India. He 
despatched two missions to collect relics and the second mission 
was despatched to bring a branch of the Bo tree which is 
said to have been planted in the M^hvan garden with much 
ceremony and which still exists and is visited by pilgrims from 
Burma and Siam. A large monastery grew up in its vicinity 
and it became the citadel of Sinhalese Buddhism. But it soon 
found a formidable rival in another monastery erected at 
Abhyagiri and conflicts between the two in later years became 
nottnious; 

A few years after the death of Tissa, the kingdom passed 
(in 177 B.C.) to the Tamil Kings from India who were not 
Buddhists. They, however, supported the Church, but in 
course of time a descendant of Tissan^named Dutthagamani — 
wrested his ldng4uBi from the hands of the Tamils and made 
Buddhism once more his State-religion and endowed the island 
with acme of its most magnificent monasteries. 
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Ceylon prides itself on its possession of some invaluable 
rdids of Budiffii includii^ bis tooth two inches loi^, which is 
tieasored in a special temple, known as the Dalad Maligawa 
(or the sacred eye-tooth) at Kandy. It is worshipped even 
by the Hindus of Ceylon. Its genuineness is guaranteed by 
its history C) and the tradition that Buddh was twenty cubits (*) 
high. But it is not the only relic — ^his dress, his begging-bowl 
and other relics are equally prized and as devoutly worshipped 
alongside of the idols of Vishnu and other gods who are curiously 
installed in the same temple, though they are stated to be only 
venerated and not worshipped. 

Position of Women, — ^The position of women in Buddhism 
marks a revolution in the social ethics of a people who had 
consigned them to perpetual dependence: “ Theh, fathers 
protect them in childhood, their husbands protect them in 
youth, their sons protect them in age : a woman is never fit for 
independence.” (*) Such is the bdhest of Manu — ^which follows 
usage. It is true, women had in spite of their dependence, 
occupied positions of ref^nsibility in the Vedic age, but it 
was not because o/t, but inspite of, their woznanhood. The 
Hindu religion gave them protection and clas^ them with 
children and imbeciles for that purpose. Buddh gave them a 
position of equality with men. They were admitted to his 
order and were raised to monk-hood and several of them rose 
to be accredited teachers of the law. Buddh made no dis- 
tinction between women, high or low, virtuous or d^;raded. 
And some of his most devout and devoted followers belonged 
to that sex. They ministered to the wants of the- sick 
Bhikkhus and there is an instance on record when -one of 
them — Suppiya — a lay devotee cut a piece of her own thigh 
to provide a sick Bhikkfau with broth which he had asked 
for and she had promised. (*) Another woman disciple of his — 
Vishakha, described as " learned, expert and wise,” had made 
an endowment for the maintenance of the Bhikkhus. and 
Buddh thanked her in these words: “Whatsoever woman, 

(1) Bathvan^ ( History of the tooth) (310 (*) Manu IX— 3 ; {Jon€M Tr.) 104 ; to 

A.O.) the sMoe elToot Jb V. 148 j>. II 84 

(<) 18 inchse. («) M, K. VI. 33 ; 17 S.B.E. 78-84. 
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upright in life, a disciple of the Happy One gives, glad at 
heart and overcoming avarice, both food and drink — a gift 
heavenly, destructive of sorrow, productive of bliss — a heaven- 
ly life does she attain, entering uix)n the path that is free 
from corruption and impurity.” (’) Of women generally he 
declared : “ There is no meanness in women ; and women 
cannot be oumed nor (®) treated as chattels.” 

On one occasion the Master had sent Anand to a 
village. He passed by a well where he saw Prakriti, a, girl 
of the Matang caste, whom he asked for a drink. Pmkiiti 
told him that she was of low caste, and could not give him 
the drink, to which Anand replied : “I ask not for 
caste, but for water,” which the Matang girl gave him. 
Anand t^^hanked her and then resumed his journey ; but the 
girl followed him at a distance. Having heard that he was 
Gautam’s disciple, she went up to him and said : “ 0 Lord ! 
help me, and let me live in the place where Anand, thy 
disciple, dwells, for I love him.” The Blessed One, understood 
the emotions of her heart, and spoke to her : “ Prakriti, 
thy heart is full of love, but you do not understand 
your own sentiments. It is not Anand whom you love, 
but his kindness. Receive then the kindness you ^ve seen 
him practise unto you, and in the humility of your station 
practise it unto others. Verily, there is great merit in the 
generosity of a King when he is kind to a slave ; but there is 
a greater merit in the slave when ignoring the wrongs which he 
suffers, he cherishes kindness and good-will to all mankind. 
He will cease to hate his oppressors and even when powerless 
to resist their usurpation, will with compassion pity their 
arrogance and supercilious demeanour.” 

” Blessed are thou Prakriti, for thou art a Matang, you 
will be a model for noble men and noble women. You are of 
bw caste, but Brahmans will learn a lesson from you. Swerve 
not from the path of justice and righteousness and you will 
outshine the royal glory of queens on the throne.” 

(1) M.V. Vin— (S.U; 17 8.B.B. 8St. (*) Bigha tfikai/, 4 &B,B. 198. 
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He had admitted his own step-mother and his wife to 
the Order. He is, of coarse, careful to preserve the morals of 
his monks by keeping them separate from the nuns, and it 
is in this connection that some passages occur in his writings, 
exhorting his disciples to shun their gaze, not to speak to 
them, and keep aloof from them. “ Lust be clouds a man’s 
heart', when it is confused with woman’s beauty, and the mind 
is dazed. Better far with red-hot irons bore out both your 
eyes, than encourage in yourself sensual thoughts, or look 
upon a woman’s form with lustful desires. Better fall into 
the fierce tiger’s mouth, or under the sliarp knife of the 
executioner, than dwell with a woman and excite in yourself 
lustful thoughts.” 

' All accounts agree that Buddh was averse to throwing 
dpen his Order to women and that the credit of receiving 
that admission must go to Anand; for it was due to his 
entreaties to admit Praja])atni Gautami, step-and-the-foster- 
mother of Buddh to the owler, that Buddh reluctantly^ 
yielded to admit women to a subordinate Order on the follow- 
ing eight conditions : (i) they must thoroi^hly understand 
their duties ; (2) they must and ought every half-month beg 
a Bhikkha ; (d) they shall not pass the Vaasa season in a 
place where there are no Bhikkhus ; (4) they must live 
sufficiently separated from them so as not to see and hear or 
fear their proximity ; (5) they must by w'ords or by reviving 
recollections pot damage the morals of a Bhikkhu ; (6) they 
shall not be wrathful, abusive, or do anytliing sinful ; (7) they 

confess their sins to a Bhikkhu every fortnight ; (5) they, 
though ordained to live since a hundred years, shall alwaj’s 
revere and rise, before a Bhikkhu even if he be recently 
ordained, bow to him and honour him. (') Gautami accepted 
these conditions and .she and other women including Buddh’s 
own wife, Yashodhara, were admitted to the Order. 

It has been said that Buddh was a bom misogamist and 
was opposed to the admission of women into. his Order, and 
when at last he yielded to the solicitations of Anand and his 


( 1 ) TUtlm Uttnds, 01 <» 2 . 
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other disciples, he plainly told them that their admission had 
shortened the longevity of his Dharm from 1,000 to 600 
years and that while he admitted women to be nuns, he placed 
them under the direction of the monks, because he dared 
not trust them with greater autonomy. That all these con- 
clusions are borne out by several of his recorded references 
admit of no doubt ; but in this respect a certain measure of 
scepticism may not be wholly imjustifiable ; the more so, if we 
cannot readily reconcile his reported utterances with his acts. 
That women were to him an object of suspicion is proved by 
the fact that he had placed their Order in subordination 
to men. 

But if Buddh were the misogamist he is held to be, 
one thing is clear that he would never have yielded to 
the pre^ure of Ills disciples in permitting their ordinance ; 
on the other hand, tlie fact that from the veij' inception of his 
career as the Enlightened Teacher, he welcomed them, both 
high and low, at least as lay followers to his Order, shows that 
his hesitation, if any, could not have been influenced by his 
sexual aversion, but was more likely the outcome of practical 
expediency. Women in his time were even less educated 
than they arc now. He had planned for his disciples a 
life of austere celibacy, and he knew too well the lure of 
women. 

But in taking the courageous course he did, in elimina- 
ting the distinction of sex from his Order, he wrought 
an innovation, which must have been as welcome to the 
women as it was the logical deduction of his doctrine which 
could not deny to one sex the solace of religion, nor limit its 
beatitude only to men. But while it is so, there is abundant 
ciroumstantial evidence to show that neither Buddh nor his 
disciples were at first willing to receive women into their 
Order ; and when Buddh yielded, it was not because of his 
logic but because of Anand’s persuasion. Nor was Anand 
a logical doctrinidre or a sentimental feminist. In persuading 
the masta to oUlterate the consideration of sex, he was only 
anxious for the admission of his own relations. 
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But, of course, it would have been too invidious 
to have admitted a few relatioas and barred the door 
against the rest. The relaxation had, therefore, to be 
more general But it did not please the patriarchs 
like Kashyap who had harboured a deep grudge 
against Anand, because of his advocac}'. And when the 
Master died and the first council was convened, Kashyap 
took exception to Anand’s admission thereto ; and when Anand 
pleaded for forgiveness, Kashyap gave vent to his long pent- 
up feelings oii the subject : “ How comes it,” he asked, 
“ that when the Bles.sed One said that women were as 
dangerous as snakes and that it would be wrong to admit 
them into the Order, thou didst ask that they might be 
allowed to enter it? ” “ Bear with me a while, Kashyap ” 
replied Anand, “ I thought of all that Maha IVajapati 

Gautarai had endured and how it was she who had nursed 
the Blessed One, when his mother died. I only asked that 
women who are my relatives and friends might enter the 

Order. ’Twas surely no wonder! no subject of shame”(*)l 

But in si)ite of this apology the fact remains that Buddhism was 
directly responsible for the uplift of womanhood in the East. 

As Mr. W. S. lilly, the well-known CathoUo author 
wrote, “ Buddhism has raised woman to an elevation 

nveer before attained by her in the Oriental world.”(*) 
And Sir James Scott writing of the Burmanwoman, pomts 
out that “ there is no difference between man and woman, 
but that which has been established by superiority of virtue ; 
and hence it is that the state of woman amongst Buddhists is 
so very much higher than it is amongst the Oriental people 
w’ho do not hold the faith. The Burmese woman enjoys 
many rights which her European sister is now clamouring 
for(*).” 

Whatever mystery may envelop the teachings of 
Buddh, no mystery shrouds their far-reaching effects upon 

(i\ Tihetnn Legendi*, 152. 153. But this was written before the 

(Hj Mnivy Mansions • 201). recent legislation which hae equalised 

(3) The Jiurtmn: His Life and >^otlons, the status of women in finglaad. 
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the civilization, art, and culture of ancient India. Civilizaticm 
has been defined as the art of living together. As such. 
Buddhism was the first to break down the impenetrable 
barriers which had divided man from man. His system 
admitted of no caste and no d^ee--no social disability and 
no predestined adhesion to the self-centred interest. His 
larger view of humanity and its social obligations had widened 
the outlook of man, and it may be doubted if the full effect 
of his ethics has yet been realized. The historian who has 
recorded the world-wide activity of Ashoke records a fact, 
but does not go deeper into the main-spring of his actions. 











